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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The American nation for twenty-five 
years has turned its gaze inward, in- 
tent upon the development of a conti- 
nent. The main railroad system is now built and 
the first hand-to-hand struggle with nature for the 
possession of the wilderness is ended. There is vast 
room for capital, labor and additional population in 
the further utilization of the agricultural and other 
natural resources of America, but the era of rapid, 
speculative conquest is now closed. In these past 
years there have been many reasons: given to ex- 
plain the disappearance of the American merchant 
marine from the high seas. And while one and 
another of these reasons may have had some justifi- 
cation, it is enough to recognize the one main fact 
that the United States as a nation abandoned the 
ocean freighting business simply because the inter- 
nal development of America offered far better remu- 
neration to our capital and our labor. The times 
have changed somewhat; and there are unmistaka- 
ble marks of a strong disposition to return to the 
sea. The new navy, the reciprocity treaties, and the 
postal steamship subsidy act are among the official 
signs. The commercial signs are not less significant. 


Our Return 


to 
the Sea. 


The Nav The recent naval manceuvres on the At- 

andthe lantic coast attracted an amount of atten- 
Manewvres. tion that could have left no doubt as to 
the extraordinary popularity of the squadron of 
white war-ships. Fortunately, there have been 
humerous instances, within a year or two, to show 
the need of an American navy. The Samoan diffi- 
culties were one; the Chilian civil war has been 
another; the Bering Sea questions have afforded 
still another ; Central American disturbances, com- 
plicated with canal questions, have given several. 
The careful reader of Mr. Bishop’s remarkable dis- 
cussion, in this number of the REVIEW, of affairs in 
the Hawaiian Islands, will perceive in our relations 
to that strategic group a pointed illustration of our 
need of a navy. It is now conceded by all the 
world that we can plan and build war-vessels. The 
newest of our cruisers, and the battle-ships under 


construction, are confessedly the best of their re 
spective classes in the world, the cruisers being the 
fastest vessels ever designed and the battle-ships be- 
ing the most powerful. The United States has no 
aggressive policy to pursue; but its firmness and its 
influence as a peace-keeping and a peace-making 
power will be immeasurably augmented by the 
possession of a navy that will make the official 
American flag well-known upon the high seas of 
the globe. The policy of a new navy, to consist 
largely of swift cruisers, is one to which both great 
political parties are equally committed; and its 
execution will not, apparently, be affected in any 
appreciable manner by the success or defeat of one 
party or the other next year. 


The Commer. Uuring the past month much has been 
cial _ said of the prospective establishment of 
Marine. new American steamship lines, under 
the stimulus of the Ocean Mail Act. © The last 
Congress provided for a scale of payments to Ameri- 
can steamships, for the carrying of mails, that is 
tantamount to a moderate subsidy. It is said that 
this act, together with the encouragement to Ameri- 
can trade that the reciprocity treaties will afford, is 
to result in the great increase of regular and 
direct transit between our ports and those of Central 
and South America and the West Indies. Among 
other new lines projected, it is announced : that 
Western capital will establish a strong fleet to sail 
from Galveston and other Gulf ports to the chief 
Spanish-American ports. There is common agree- 
ment that it is right and wise to create an American 
navy; but there exist in influential quarters the 
most radical differences of opinion as to the propri- 
ety of stimulating the revival of our commercial 
marine by a policy of subsidies. Yet, from the 
strictly naval point of view, it might be claimed 
that subsidies offered for the construction of certain 
types of commercial vessels as a naval reserve, 
would be an economical expenditure of public 
money. The fastest of the North Atlantic “liners” 
that ply between New York and Liverpool are en- 
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rolled in the British naval reserve and are paid an 
annual sum that amounts to a small interest on the 
cost of their construction. It is. contested that it 
would be true economy for the United States to en- 
courage the establishment of a transatlantic line or 
two by the offer of naval-reserve payments. 


Meanwhile, it is possible that the return 
Wi amous of the United States to the ocean carry- 

ing trade may be accomplished through 
the rapid adoption of a wholly new model of 
freighting craft. For a year or two the grain and 
ore carrying of the Great Lakes has been employing, 
in constantly increasing numbers, a new form of 
barge called the “whaleback”; and it has been 
found advantageous to use the same model for the 
propelling steamer as well as for the towed barges. 
The “whalebacks” are the invention of Captain 
Alexander McDougall, of Duluth, and are built at 
West Superior, opposite Duluth, at the head of Lake 
Superior. Their advantages may be summed up as 
follows: They have, of all vessels ever built, by far 
the largest carrying capacity for least cost of con- 
struction; the greatest strength and security with 
the greatest ease and economy of operation; the 
greatest speed with the smallest quantity of coal. 
It has been perceived, for three years, by the most 
discerning that the whalebacks would revolutionize 
the carrying trade of the great lakes, especially as 
regards the heavy items of tratfic such as ore, coal, 
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grain and flour, lumber and salt. But now they 
propose to enter aggressively into the ocean trade. 
The Charles W. Wetmore, which has lately taken a 
cargo of wheat from Duluth to Liverpool, has created 
a profound sensation among shipping men in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Her superior seaworthiness 
was demonstrated beyond all question. She 
sumed only a third as much coal in carrying her 
(approximately) 100,000 bushels of wheat as the 
ordinary freight steamer would have required for a 
like service. The whalebacks are to be built in in- 
creasing numbers at West Superior by the American 
Steel Barge Company, from steel plates made on the 
ground, out of, Lake Superior iron ore. And the 
engines and machinery are, also, all to be made at 
West Superior. It will be, to many people, a novel 
idea that the typical water-carriers of the future, 
destined to be known on every sea and in every 
port, will have been constructed in ship-yards as 
far inland as Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


con- 


There is current a mistaken impression 
that the Charles W. Wetmore made an 
unbroken voyage with her cargo from 
the docks at Duluth to the docks at Liverpool ; and 
that her merit lies in her having so small a draft 
that she has settled the problem of a water passage 
from the Great Lakes to the sea. The facts are that 
the Wetmore, loaded, drew some fifteen feet of 
water. She is 265 feet long, and could not have 
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gone through the lock of the Welland Canal if she 
had been a hand’s breadth longer. The amount of 
grain loaded at the starting-point was only 65,000 
bushels, and thus she was able to pass through the 
Welland Canal, with its depth of fourteen feet. 
With that load she had a clear passage through the 
chain of lakes, and around Niagara, to Kingston, 
Canada, at the head of the St. Lawrence. There she 
was obliged to put her cargo into lighters to. be 
taken on again at Montreal, where the water is deep 
enough for the largest craft. Being much too long 
for the locks of the canals around the St. Lawrence 
rapids, the Wetmore “shot” safely down,—a thing 
she could not have done with a cargo. At Montreal 
she took an additional quantity of wheat 

for the ocean trip. Manifestly,she can never 

go back to the Lakes unless she is unriveted 

and passed through the St. Lawrence locks in 

two parts. While, then, her voyage does 

not demonstrate the present feasi- 

bility of direct water traffic between 

Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth and 

the seaports of the old world, in ves- 

sels of any considerable size, it is 

unquestionably stimulating a dis- 

cussion in the West of the whole 

subject of a route to the sea. The 

West declares for nothing short of 

twenty feet of water from Duluth and 

Chicago to the Atlantic, whether 

by way of Albany and the Hudson and New York, 
or by way of Montreal and the St. Lawrence. The 
next great passage for sea-going craft, after the 
Nicaragua Canal, will be the deep-water channel 
from the Lakes to the Atlantic. 


The New © the early days, the Americans were 
Maritime In- an adventurous race whose seafaring in- 

centives. tinct was recognized as almost un- 
equaled elsewhere. They built the fastest ships, 
and were the most skilful sailors, the most redoubt- 
able privateersmen and pirates, and the most suc- 
cessful traders in far-off ports. The tendency toa 
renewal of maritime pursuits is due, in part, to the 
passion for travel that is making the American the 
most cosmopolitan of men, and that can but react 
upon the nature and spirit of our commercial activi- 
ties. The remarkable growth of that noblest of 
sports, yachting, is also quite worthy of mention as a 
phase of this renewed cultivation of the sea. The 
success of a home-planned and home-built yacht 
like Mr Herreshoff’s remarkable achievement, the 
Gloriana, is to be counted with such successes as 
our naval experts have achieved in the new war- 
vessels and as Mr. McDougall has won in mer- 
chant-marine architecture,—all helping to inspire 
America to resume her proper place upon the water. 
Finally, the completion of the Nicaragua Canal will 
so vastly expand our coasting trade that, even if 
there were not many other incentives co-operating, 
this one thing would of necessity re-establish to a 
great extent the seafaring habit. 


THE AMERICAN YACHT, GLORIANA. 


Employment Certainly the shipping of the world will 
World's Ship- PE taxed to its utmost throughout this 

ping coming year by reason of the fact that 
oceans roll between the lands which have sur- 
plus breadstuffs and those which have surplus 
mouths to feed. So great a shortage of crops 
throughout Europe has never been known as in this 
year, 1891. The French wheat crop is little more 
than half the average; the Russian wheat and rye 
failure is the most widespread and complete ever 
known in that country; the deficiency is great in 
Germany ; Great Britain will need to import unusu- 
ally large quantities of breadstuffs for consump- 
tion; and Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, and 
Switzerland must eat little wheat bread this coming 
year, or else must import the grain and flour. Rus- 
sia, far from having any food to export, will buy 
of other countries to an extent only limited by the 
poverty of the people and their consequent inability 
to purchase. The ukase forbidding the export of 
Russian rye shows what apprehensions of a famine 
exist in Russia. India’s contribution this year can 
be but a drop in the bucket. The Danubian coun- 
tries will have a modest exportable surplus, but only 
enough for a small fraction of the demand. To 
America the world will look as the land of bread. 
We shall have, possibly, 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to export, and it now seems probable that 
there will be an unprecedented foreign demand for 
our maize as an article of human food. There are 
regions in Europe which have learned to use Ameri- 
can corn as an almost exclusive breadstuff; and the 
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necessities of the current year will doubtless teach 
The transportation of sev- 
eral hundred millions of bushels of American cere- 
Europe will be no light contract for the 
available ocean tonnage now in commission. 


millions more to eat it. 


als to 


The American farmer, with his magnifi- 
and their cent crops this year, is in position to ask 
Markets. the world to pay him famine prices. It 

should be remembered, however, that Europe’s ability 

to buy must be a ruling factor in the situation. 

Our own laws have made it the more difficult, at 

least for the time being, for Europe to find the 

wherewithal to buy our surplus bread. If the aver- 
age European, like the average American, could 
afford to eat wheat bread under all circumstances 
without the. slightest regard to the price of flour, 
this would surely be a bonanza year for American 
farmers ; for the competitive demand would make 
wheat worth two or three dollars a bushel, and 
would make corn worth more than a dollar to the 
producer. As matters stand, the farmers may count 
confidently upon very good prices for all the food 
they have to sell. The latest crop reports confirm 
earlier indications of an extraordinary yield of 
staples in all parts of the United States. Concur- 
rently with the increased demand from Europe come 
the reciprocity treaties that will quickly quadruple 
the market for American breadstuffs in the Spanish 
West Indies. While no vast quantities of flour can 


American 
Farmers 


be sold to these populations whose trade is to be 
secured by the reciprocity policy, the additional 
market will be of very appreciable value to our pro- 
ducers. Every sign indicates the return of prosper- 
ity to the American farmer. The political effect 
of full crops and high prices will be observed with 
keen interest. For it is the farmer, as all men agree, 
in whose hands are the issues of American politics. 


The parties are beginning to make ready 
— for the electoral contest of 1892, and per- 
sonalities about possible candidates are 

as rife as they always are in the year before the 
national conventions. Mr. Blaine’s great popularity 
is one of the obvious facts of the situation; but in 
no way has he indicated any willingness to be a 
presidential candidate. Apart from Mr. Blaine, 
whose hold upon the affections of the Republican 
party is without a parallel in contemporary political 
life, it is evident that President Harrison is re 
garded as the probable nominee of the party. Yet 
there is much to indicate a growth of sentiment in 
favor of a single term. Efficiency of administra- 
tion seems to be impaired in the latter part of a 
term by the constant pressure that party considera- 
tions bring to bear upon the Executive. At least 
there is a certain jealous predisposition to believe 
that the President is using his vast power of 
patronage with some reference to his own re-elec- 
tion. President Arthur and President Cleveland 


- HENRY WATTERSON, 
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were made the pointed subjects of such criticism, 
and President Harrison is not escaping. The dig- 
nity of the presidential office suffers, when it is 
commonly thought that important places like the 
New York collectorship are used for personal ends, 
even though the imputation be groundless. The 
reorganization of the Republican National Commit- 
tee puts in control of the campaign machinery the 
late Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. J.S. Clarkson 
of Iowa, who had already been made President 
of the National League of Republican Clubs. Mr. 
Clarkson is an Iowa editor, of convictions and en- 
thusiasm, the basis of whose methods will be “edu- 
cational.” That is to say, his plan of campaign 
will be the formation of active Republican clubs in 
every locality in the Union, with such system as to 
insure the distribution of party literature, ample 
stump speaking, and plenty of missionary work. 
These methods are precisely those that the great 
English parties will employ in their general election 
next year, and are what all the world recognizes as 
legitimate. The present rapid extension of reformed 
ballot laws, as shown by the REVIEW two months 
ago, proves how wholesome and strong is the prevail- 
ing sentiment against corrupt election methods, and 
how general in both great parties is the desire for 

There is reason to believe 
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that the American people may look forward to a 
political campaign next year that will be honorably 
conducted upon both sides, and that will be of prime 
educational value, turning the whole country into 
a sort of University-extension summer school for 
the consideration of questions of national economics 
and administration. Who is to lead the Democratic 
hosts does not yet appear; but as the Northwest, 
represented by Mr. Clarkson of Iowa, seems to be the 
abode of militant Republicanism, so the Southwest— 
Kentucky, Missouri and Texas—seems to be the con- 
trolling faction in Democratic councils. What Mn 
Clarkson has been as a Northwestern Republican 
editor and party Warwick, Mr. Henry Watterson of 
Kentucky, editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
has been as a formulator and leader of Southwestern 
Democratic opinion and as a party Warwick. It is 
quite within the possibilities that this brilliant edi- 
tor may have influence enough to say the decisive 
word as to the Democratic nominee next year, and 
to dictate the leading planks for the platform. Mr. 
Clarkson and Mr. Watterson are good types of the 
Mississippi- Valley American—both of them men of 
keen intelligence, upright personal character, intense 
Americanism, notable frankness of speech, and 


wholly accustomed to the exercise of influence won 
by the appeal to public opinion. 
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PRESIDENT HIPPOLYTE, AND HIS LATE CABINET. 
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_ The resignation of Mr. Frederick Doug- 

~ Meget lass as United States Minister to Hayti 
4 has called renewed attention to the nego- 
tiations with the Hippolyte government for the pur- 
chase or lease of the Mole St. Nicholas, at the 
extreme northwest end of the island, for a United 
States coaling and naval station. It was upon Hip- 
polyte’s assurance that this matter should be arranged 
to the satisfaction of our government, that Legitime s 
blockade was broken by American vessels, and Hip- 
polyte thus virtually placed in power through Amer- 
ican intervention. The swarthy dictator now finds 

ate 
ch 


SS 
> 


PRESIDENT WELTI OF SWITZERLAND. 


it inconvenient to carry out his part of the bargain. 
However urgent Mr. Douglass may have been, it 
remains true that he has not been successful in ac- 
complishing a very important object. This state of 
affairs in the West Indies, where manifestly we 
need a strong naval station or two, is interestingly 
paralleled by our failure, as yet, to secure the cession 
of Pearl Harbor, in the Sandwich Islands, the 
diplomatic history of which is so well told by Mr. 
Bishop in his contribution to the present number of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. The future interests of the 
United States require the early consummation of 
these projects for the acquiring of naval stations in 
both oceans. 


The people of Switzerland have been, 
since August ist, engaged in various 
demonstrations in memory of the origin 
of their federal republic six hundred years ago. 
For centuries the brave and enlightened Swiss, in 


Republics 
and their 
Centenaries. 
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the strongholds of their mountain cantons, were as 
an oasis of freedom and popular self-government in 
the midst of the absolutism of the’ surrounding 
European powers. A hundred years ago—when 
their half-millennial milestone had been reached— 
the new confederated republic of the United States 
of America had become an accomplished fact, and its 
new constitution had just gone into operation, with 
a marked influence upon European political senti- 
ment; and the Constituent Assembly at Paris had 
framed the sevolutionary constitution of 1790. The 
course of history in this past century has been swift 
and turbulent but majestic. Switzerland has seen 
the repeated rise and fall, and at length the appar- 
ently firm establishment, of republicanism in the 
great neighbor country, France. She has witnessed 
the rise of the series of Latin-American republics, 
completed by the accession of Brazil to the number ; 
and she has seen how the constitution of the great 
North American republic, adopted by four millions 
of people on the Atlantic seaboard, has survived the 
shocks of a century, and suffices as a framework of 
government for a continent with sixty millions. 
It has been a century of marvellous political progress, 
and pan-republican commemorations are amply 
justified. The French government and the Parisian 
municipality are recognizing the centenary of the 
revolutionary period by the erection of monuments 
to the leaders about whose names fierce contention 
has grown less as receding events have come to 
second judgment in the calm light of history. One 
of the most striking of the recent monuments is the 
Danton statue, unveiled in Paris the other day. 


There has been only one great event this 
summer in England, and that was the 
visit of the German Emperor. The recep- 
tion of William II. in London has evidently made a 
deep impression upcn the Continent, where it is 
regarded as equivalent to the adhesion of the Brit- 
ish Empire to the Triple Alliance. That has not 
taken place ; but unquestionably the Central Euro- 
pean Powers regard the future with a greater sense 
of security than they did before the Kaiser’s visit. 
If only the Emperor could follow up his success in 
England by a serious effort to secure the support of 
the Czar, the future would be secure indeed. Whether 
or not the Kaiser has adequately realized the drift 
of his policy, there is little doubt that, if wisely 
directed, the Triple Alliance will lead ultimately, 
and perhaps before very many years are over, to 
the establishment of the Federel United States of 
Europe. The three Allied Powers constitute a 
nucleus which, by mere force of gravitation, will 
attract other Powers. Already Germany, Austria, 
and Italy have established a Kriegsverein, or union 
for war, which virtually places under a single com- 
mand every fighting man in a great belt spanning 
Europe from Scandinavia in the north to Sicily in 
the south. After the Kriegsverein the Zollverein. 
And the area within which there is free trade will 
tend to absorb within itself States which would 
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States 
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never have come within the Kriegsverein. The 
Central European Zollverein will, in time, include 
Switzerland, Servia, Roumania, Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark. We shall have the Central United 
States of Europe before all Europe is federated. But 
the good work will go on. Whether 1t will go fast 
or go slow depends upon whether some simple, prac- 
tical central authority can be established by delega- 
tion for settling questions which must necessarily 
arise in a Customs Union; and whether a wise and 
far-seeing policy prepares in advance for those 
changes which must necessarily result from the 
natural growth of population and the development 
of the intelligence and prosperity of the peoples. 


Lord Salisbury’s action in supporting the 
of Lord League of Peace is more generally ap- 
Salisbury: proved to-day than ever before.’ The 
Emperor felt, and rightly felt, when he was at Hat- 
field, that he was the guest of one who was not the 
mere chief of a party but the genuine representa- 
tive of the British Empire. There was a time when 
the fantastic theatricalities of Lord Beaconsfield 
compelled the Liberals to carry their opposition into 
the field of foreign policy ; but Lord Beaconsfield 
is dead, and the evil precedent which he established 
is buried in his grave. Lord Salisbury has reverted 
to the earlier and sounder traditions of the British 
Foreign Office. He has purged his party from that 
perilous frenzy of Russophobist jingoism ; he has, 
during these last years, governed soberly and sensi- 
bly the great federation of colonies, kingdoms, and 
empires committed to his care; and, on the whole, 
he has extorted from his political opponents the 
reluctant admission that his administration of for- 
eign affairs has been singularly fortunate, and that 
he bids fair to be remembered in history as one of 
four great Prime Ministers of the Victorian era. 
When in the course of a year or two he is succeeded 
by Mr. Gladstone or by Lord Rosebery—for no other 
successor is practically possible—the Home Rule 
Administration will take over and carry on the 
same general policy that Lord Salisbury is now pur- 


The Position 


suin,. 


If Lord Salisbury, through Sir Robert 
Morier, could help to bring about a good 
understanding between Kaiser and Czar, 
he would render European peace the greatest ser- 
vice in his power. For it is the quasi-antagonistic 
attitude which the Triple Alliance assumes towards 
Russia which alone stands in the way of the accep- 
tance of that league as solely a League of Peace. 
The Czar is the real peace-keeper of Europe. It is 
folly, and worse than folly, not to recognize his 
anxiety for peace. One of his deepest convictions 
is that the natural and most desirable grouping of 
the Powers is that Germany in the centre, supported 
by Russia in the East, and England in the West, 
* should mairtain the peace of the world. This being 
the case, there is no reason why the Triple Alliance 
should not include Russia and England as buttresses 


The True 
Policy 
of Peace. 


from the outside. If that were done the Liberals 
would be even more enthusiastic than the Conserva- 
tives in supporting the League of Peace. All the 
ideals of the British democracy point in the direc- 
tion of the United States of Europe. These ideals 
will be realized, not by disarmament, but by the 
overwhelming force which can be wielded against 
the peace-breaker. Not by the voluntary forswear- 
ing of force has peace ever got itself established 
among men, but by the judicious use of force—by 
the concentration of overwhelming force in one 
central authority. That authority cannot be estab 
lished by conquest. It can be established by alliance— 
by federation. It is being established in Europe to- 
day. Why should we not bid it God-speed? 

To protect the peaceful development of the Cen- 
tral United States of Europe is a policy which every 
British Government can undertake and every Brit- 
ish elector understand. 


The This, it will be said, will isolate France. 
Isolation of No doubt. But the problem of main- 
ia taining the peace of Europe is in reality 
this and no-other—how to maintain the isolation of 
France. This is not because of any desire on the 
part of any of the Powers to injure France. On the 
contrary, it is the truest kindness to France to ren- 
der it practically impossible for her to break the 
peace. No greater misfortune could occur to France 
than anything that would encourage her to attack 
Germany. She will certainly not receive that 
encouragement from the Czar, who, only the other 
day, peremptorily vetoed any such _ enterprise. 
Neither would she receive it from England. The 
United States of Europe will not, of course, in so 
many terms guarantee the Treaty of Frankfort. 
But they must necessarily guarantee the status quo; 
that is to say, the territorial arrangements based 
upon that treaty. The arrival of the French fleet 
at Cronstadt, and the welcome accorded it by the 
Russian government and people, should not be 
allowed to mislead any one as to the real attitude 
of Russia. The Czar is for peace, by a good under- 
standing with Germany and England. He recog- 
nizes the French overtures with the measure of 
politeness possible under the circumstances. 


i The reception of the German Emperor 
and Giving in was characterized by more than usual 

a ceremony. The popular demonstration 
in honor of the convener of the Labor Parliament 
was hearty, but not so overwhelming as some 
courtly scribes would make it out to be. Pageants 
always attract crowds, and crowds cheer as a kind 
of payment for the spectacle. “I don’t know who 
the devil you are,” shouted one cheering mortal on 
Wimbledon Common ; “but whoever you are, here’s 
a cheer all the same. Hurrah!” The Emperor's 
most important family function was to assist at the 
marriage of his cousin, the daughter of Princess 
Christian, to Prince Aribert of Anhalt; his most 
important popular function, the visit to the City, 
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where he was royally entertained by the Lord Mayor 
and the City Fathers. He was well pleased with 
his reception. Germany was satisfied, and France 
was piqued. What more could mortal have by way 
of satisfaction to Imperial pride and national secur- 
ity? If more were wanted, it was surely supplied 
by the publication of the French census returns, 
which showed that, in the five years ending 1891, 
the increase of the population had only been 208, - 
584, as against an increase of 565,380 in the previous 
quinquennium. The population of France, at this 
rate, will begin to decrease in the next five years. 
The increase of the German population in the last 
five years was 2,565,138, or a greater increase each 
year than France can.show in five years. 


The race that fills the cradle rules the 
iy .% world. Marriages de convenance, tested 

by the Imperial standard, are condemned. 
Yet love marriages are still at a discount among 
royal personages. Of this a notable illustration 
has been supplied by the commotion occasioned in 
Roumania by the fact that the Crown Prince has 
fallen desperately in love with Princess Vacaresco, 
the favorite maid of honor of Carmen Sylva, the 
Queen of Roumania. Carmen Sylva, being a senti- 
mentalist of the finest German type, encouraged the 
love affair ; but when it became known, Roumanian 
society erupted in indignation. “What, the future 
King of Roumania to marry a subject’s daughter ! 
Perish the thought! Have we not all got daughters 
every whit as good as Princess Vacaresco? If he 
chooses to make her his wife we shall look out for 
another successor to the throne.” Hence many 
tears, much passionate protestation—quite a noble 
little romance in Southeastern Europe. The com- 
monality—and nine out of ten Roumanians are 
peasants—rather sympathized with the Prince and 
the. Queen. But Roumanian personages were 
sternly opposed to the match, which at present is said 


to be abandoned. Carmen 
Sylva, however, still hopes, 
and Europe looks on with 
amused interest, not without 
sympathy for the young lov- 
ers. Meanwhile, the unfor- 
tunate offspring of an un- 
happy marriage, the boy-king 
Alexander of Servia, makes 
his pilgrimage to St. Peters- 
burg, not even deigning to 
callon poor Queen Nathalie 
—his mother—on the way! 
The world has looked on, 
with much curious specula- 
tion and some sympathetic 
foreboding, as the lad has 
gone from the Czar to the 
Austrian Emperor. Wiil he 
allow Russia or Austria to 
prevail in his counsels? Or 
will he try to be indepen- 
dent? In any case he seems destined to a _ troub- 
lous career. 


_ The Prince of Naples, following in the 

Pre tallan wake of the German Emperor, has spent 
some time in London and Great Britain, 

where he has been received with the sympathy 
always extended to Italy by Englishmen, which at 
present is accentuated by the desire of the English 


Ministry to encourage Italy to abide by the Triple 
Alliance. Mr.Labouchere has been attacking the 
policy of supporting the League of Peace; but as 
it is difficult to conceive of a Liberal Ministry in 
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which Lord Rosebery will not be Foreign Secretary 
or Prime Minister, Mr. Labouchere’s outpourings 
neec not be taken seriously. So far as the League 
of Peace goes, Lord Rosebery’s policy will be the 
same as Lord Salisbury’s. The Italian Crown Prince 
seems to be a worthy member of a royal family that 
is deeply respected at home and abroad. It is inter. 
esting to note the solid position of the Crown in 
Italy, as set forth in Signor Crispi’s article in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review, quoted 
at length on another page. 


The Meaning In the July number of the REVIEW it was 
the Wisbech POinted out that the by-elections since 

Election. Myr.Gladstone had repudiated the clause 
which expelled the Irish members from the Imperial 
Parliament had been so uniform in their reversion 
to the polls of 1885 as to render it impossible for 
any one to doubt the result of the next general 
election. Since then three opposed elections—one 
in each country—have afforded conclusive testi- 
mony to the soundness of this contention. Paisley 
in Scotland, Carlow in Ireland, and Wisbech in 
England, each in its own way afford incontrover- 
tible testimony to the disappearance of the wave 
of reaction on the crest of which the Unionists 
were swept into power in 1886. Of the three, that 
at Wisbech was the more remarkable. A Liberal 
majority of 323 in 1885, converted into a Unionist 
majority of 1087 in 1886, was last month re-estab- 


# lished in almost its original strength—the majority 
y was 260, as against 323 in 1885. The significance 


of this is unmistakable. The German Emperor is 
under no delusion as to what it means. At Berlin, as 
at Paris and St. Petersburg, it is quite understood that 
in less than two years the Liberals will be in office, 
with a Home Rule programme as the order of the day. 


Mr. Glad. Lbere is only one accident which might 
stone's Vic- prevent the return of the Liberals to 
tory; power. Since Mr. Parnell was repudiated 
by Mr. Gladstone there have been ten English and 
Scotch constituencies contested, which were also con- 
tested both in 1885 and 1886. The following isa com- 
parative statement of the votes polled at each contest 
in these ten constituencies in 1885, 1886, and 1891 :— 
1885. 1886, 1891 to July 26. 

Liberal 39, 887 31,819 40,179 

BOW ciass ccs DORE 36, 153 38, 736 
Humanly speaking, few things appear more Cer- 
tain than that Mr. Gladstone will once more lead the 

Liberal host to victory. 


{ It is well that it should be so, as other 
Gite Mr wise it is not difficult to see that confu- 
sion would inevitably break out in the 

camp of the Home Rulers. Rumor has it that, at a 
recent Liberal conclave, it was decided that Sir 
William Harcourt should, in the event of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement or apotheosis, be the next Liberal 
Prime Minister. The fact that such a decision 
would render it impossible to have a Liberal Prime 
Minister during the lifetime of Sir W. Harcourt, 
‘an hardly have been present to the minds of those 
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who put the rumor in circulation. The Liberal 
party is a party of enthusiasm and of conviction. 
Sir W. Harcourt has neither the one nor the other. 
The men who alone can be depended upon to carry 
the constituencies are those to whom politics are a 
religion. To Sir W. Harcourt politics are a mere 
game. The other day one of Sir William’s col- 
leagues gravely reproved the expression of such an 
estimate. “Iam quite sure,” said he, “that there 
are some things about which Sir William is sin- 
cere.” “Name, name,” was cried. “Well, for in- 
stance,” replied his apologist, “I am quite sure that 
no one could possibly be more sincere than is Sir 
William in disliking the Colonies!” The day on 
which the Liberal party entrusts its destinies to a 
leader whose one sincere conviction is a hatred of 
“Greater Britain” will rightly seal its exclusion 
from office for the rest of the century. Whoever 
else may be possible, Sir W. Harcourt is not. 


The Leader. He leadership of the Home Rulers is also 
ship of the open. Mr. Justin McCarthy has never 
Home Rulers: Woon more than a stop-gap appointment. 
Mr. Parnell has made himself absolutely impossible. 
There are only three men in the party who have capa- 
city for leadership. They are Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, 
and Mr. Healy. The last-named is, for rough-and- 
tumble fighting, the most capable of the three. He 
has energy, courage, and any amount of coarse but 
effective wit. Many years ago his indignation was 
excited by a remark that if he would but be at some 
pains to civilize himself he might go free. The ad- 
vice was well meant. If it had been taken, Mr. 
Healy’s right to the leadership would have been un- 
questioned. As it is, he is practically out of it. 
It is universally believed that Mr. Dillon will oc- 
cupy the vacant seat. Yet, if parliamentary capac- 
ity were to settle the matter, there is no one who 
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could be named beside Mr.Sexton. Mr.Sexton is 
the ablest parliamentarian in the Home Rule ranks. 
No one can discern more swiftly the exact signifi- 
ance of the points raised by either side, and no one 
can express more lucidly, or with greater ease, ex- 
actly what he wants to say, without preparation or 
apparent effort. There are not six men in the 
House his equals, take what party you please, and 
as a debater Mr. Gladstone alone is his superior. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dillon will probably be elected to 
succeed Mr. Justin McCarthy, and the democracy of 
the two countries will at least have the satisfaction 
of having an Irish leader of high character, of in- 
tense sincerity, and a certain romantic melancholy 
which is not without its uses in impressing the 
imagination of the people. In spite of all the talk 
that was current, there was never any real doubt 
as to the position that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
would take on their release from prison, respecting 
Mr. Parnell. They are not only opposed to him, but 
their missionary zeal is winning over to the other 
faction many of the strongest of the men who have 
hitherto enrolled themselves as Parnellites. 


The Leader. 1t is a curious fact that the leadership ot 
ship of the all the three parties is more or less an open. 

House. question at this moment. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who has led the House of Commons with 
much good humor and business capacity, has now 
probably seen his last session. His health is much 
impaired, and he is no longer capable of facing the 
labors of another year’s leadership. There can be 
no doubt as to his successor. The Conservative 
party has long ago made up its mind on that point. 
There is only one member of the Unionist party in 
the House who is not convinced that, when Mr. 
Smith goes to the House of Lords, his place as 
leader must be taken by Mr. Balfour. The solitary 
dissentient is Mr. Balfour himself. Mr. Balfour, if 
he had his own way, would install Mr.Goschen in 
the vacant place. He is almost, if not quite, the 
only Goschenite in the House. Mr.Goschen has 
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many great qualities. He is one of the ablest and, 
in many respects, quite one of the best men in poli- 
tics. Yet somehow or other the House gets out of 
hand when he leads it for ever so short a time, and 
it is the universal opinion on both sides that his 
leadership would simply mean chaos come again. 
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Mr. Balfour has deservedly great influence in the 
House ; but not even he can induce his party to fol- 
low Mr.Goschen. We may depend upon it, there- 
fore, that if Mr.Smith is not in his accustomed 
place next February, Mr. Balfour will lead the 
House, and that Mr. Ritchie will be at the Irish 
Office, in order to attempt to frame the Irish Local 
Government Bill, which still figures in the Minis- 
terial programme. 


Those who calculated so confidently upon 
the disappearance of Sir Henry Parkes, as 
the result of his failure to secure the re- 
turn of a majority of his pledged supporters, reck- 
oned without their hosts. The New South Wales 
Parliament, by a majority of eighty to fifty-seven, 
has rejected the vote of want of confidence brought 
forward by the Opposition, and Sir Henry remains 
in office, having secured sufficient support from the 
labor members to command a substantial, although 
perhaps a somewhat precarious, majority. He is 
going on with his Parliamentary Reform Bill, which 
is not surprising, considering that the Opposition, 
which only numbered 62,000 votes at the polls, as 
against 87,000 of Sir Henry Parkes’s supporters, 
actually returned fifty-six members as against forty- 
eight Ministerialists. Sir Henry Parkes’s proposal 
to establish woman suffrage was opposed by Mr. 
Dibbs on the ground that, with occasional rare ex- 
ceptions, “women have not the brains to vote.” 


At the 
Antipodes. 
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In Victoria, the government is also committed to 
the principle that on franchise questions “man ~ 
shall in future mean person without regard to sex. 
The Victorians have refused to allow Australasia to 
be called a “commonwealth,” and the New Zea 
landers have sent home a despatch in which they 
set forth their objections to federation, chiefly on 
financial and fiscal grounds. 


The worst railway accident in July oc- 
curred near Paris, when a collision be- 
tween two excursion trains caused the 
death of fifty passengers, while a hundred others 
were injured. Scenes of great horror were occa- 
sioned by the burning of the carriages, and some 
passengers were literally drowned by the water 
poured upon the blazing train to extinguish the 
flames. More serious, however, than any single 
accident is the report of Sir John Fowler on the 
condition of the bridges on the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. The bridge at Norwood 
having given way,.in connection with which a 
serious accident was averted, as it were, by a mira- 
cle, an inquiry was instituted, with the result that 
eighty bridges on that line were condemned as 
being below the margin of safety. As there are a 
thousand bridges on other lines in England in the 
same condition, a great deal of work and expendi- 
ture will be needed before the travelling public feels 
at ease again. A cartoon reproduced elsewhere 
from Punch illustrates the feeling of alarm that Sir 


Railway 
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-John’s report has aroused in England. 


If the judgment of the English-speaking 
a i world had been taken, at any time within 
the past two or three years, upon the ques- 
tion who were the most distinguished and most worth- 
ily representative of living Americans, James Russell 
Lowell would undoubtedly have been included in 
the first two or three. It would hardly be too 
much to assert that, all things considered, Mr. Lowell 
has of late years been the foremost man of letters of 
the English race. He was a scholar, reformer and 
man of affairs, as well as a creative literary genius. 
In its united qualities of strength and refinement, his 
intellect was characteristic of the American type at 
its highest and best. Matthew Arnold was the only 
Englishman of the past decade or two who could 
well be compared with Lowell; and he was wholly 
lacking in that roundness and adaptability of char- 
acter that made his American contemporary at home 
everywhere. The humor, tact, knowledge of human 
nature and cosmopolitan quality that were so pre- 
eminently Lowell’s, and that made him a diplo- 
mat and a social lion, belonged in no such degree 
to any other professional man of letters in this gen- 
eration. But the great man, whose death is so sin- 
cerely lamented, was also a moralist of the New 
England type, and a prophet of. righteousness who 
may, in the end, be best remembered as a poet of the 
antislavery movement and an apostle of reform and 
purity in American public life. 














July 16.—The French Chamber of 
Deputies passed an act admitting 
American pork into the country; 
duty 20 francs per 100 kilos....The 
French Ministry defeated on a vote 
regarding Alsace-Lorraine passport 
regulations....The Portuguese duty 
on wheat reduced to7 reis per kilo- 
gramme....The Manchester ship ca- 
nal opened for traffic....The English 
Society of Authors celebrated the 
adoption of the American Copyright 
Act....Mr. E. H. Cook, of New York, 
chosen President of the International 
Educational Association at the meet- 
ing of that body in Toronto....A 
number of workmen killed by a tor- 
nado at West Superior, Wis. 

July 17.—The French Chamber of 
Deputies passed a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry; the motion to inquire 
into the Alsace-Lorraine passport 
regulation,carried on the 16th,tabled. 
....The French Senate passed a bill 
to regulate the working of women 
and children in factories, which es- 
tablishes a ten-hour working day, 
forbids night duty, and prescribes 
one day of rest in every seven....The 
Canadian Secretary of the Interior 
suspended for drawing an extra 
salary under a fictitious name.... 
Many people died from cholera in 
Mecca. 

July 18.—The French Chamber of 
Deputies rejected M.de Freycinet’s 
proposal to grant the sum of $120,000 
to the Ecole Polytechnique....French 
Chamber closed. 

July 19.—The Wagner Festival 
opened at Bayreuth with the per- 
formance of “Parsifal.” 

July 20.—The International Congre- 
gational Council in session at London 
decided to hold their next meeting 
in the United States in about five 
years....The French bill to. remove 
the prohibition against American 
pork shelved by the Senate....Miners 
at Briceville, Tenn., attacked the 
State militia and compelled the with- 
drawal of the convicts from the mines of the Tennessee Coal 
and of the Knoxville Iron Companies. 

July 21.—The International Congregational Council ad- 
journed....The Charles W. Wetmore, the “whaleback” which 
left Duluth, Wis., late in June, en route for Liverpool, arrived 
at its destination safely, having passed down the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence empty. 

July 22.—The British House of Commons voted $300,000 as 
salaries and expenses for the relief of the poor of Ireland....A 
revolt against the government suppressed in the Argentine Re- 
public....Prince of Naples arrived in London....Lady Salisbury 
launched the Endymion at Hull. 

July 23.—The World’s Fair Commissioners received by Lord 
Salisbury....The miners in Tennessee agreed to allow the re- 
turn of the convicts to the mines, pending action by the State 
legislature....Professor Herbert B. Adams of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, nominated as chief of the World’s 
Fair Department of Liberal Arts....French squadron arrived 
at Cronstadt....Parcel of explosives sent by post from Toulon 
to M. Constans....The city editor of the New York Daily News 
indicted for violating the law forbidding papers to publish 
detailed accounts of execution by electricity. 

July 24.—The official census of France was announced, giv- 
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ing that country a population of 38,095,150—an increase of 208,- 
584 since the last census. 

July 25.—Professor Koch resigned his public offices to accept 
the directorship of the Institute of Infectious Diseases....The 
convicts of East Tennessee permitted by the miners to return 
to work....Smokeless powder used for the first time in this 
country at Sandy Hook.... Visit of Czar and Czarina of Russia 
to the French fleet at Cronstadt....Belgium joined the Drei- 
bund....A plot to blow up public buildings in Cordova, Ar- 
gentine, discovered....Pope Leo approved of the exhibition 
of the “Holy Coat” of Treves. 

July 26.—France annexed Tahiti, the chief island of the So- 
ciety group, its king Romare having died....The World's Fair 
Commissioners visited Paris. 

July 27.—Sir George Stephens, who was, in May last, raised to 
the peerage, subscribed to the roll of peers; this being the first 
instance of a native of a Brtish Colony elevated to the peerage: 
....Forty persons killed and a hundred wounded in a railway 
disaster at St. Mande, France. 

July 28.—The reported election of Claudo Vicuna as President 
of Chili confirmed...An Appropriation of $100,000 by Guatemala 
for an exhibit at the World’s Fair announced....The National 
Liberal party of Germany defeated the Socialists in an election 
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held at Cassel for a member of the Reichstag....The popula- 
tion of Salvador, according to the last census, announced as 
664,513. 

July 29.—Senator M. S. Quay resigned the chairmanship 
and Col. W. W. Dudley the treasurership of the Republican Na- 
tional Executive Committee....Sir Richard Cartwright’s reci- 
procity resolution defeated in the Lower House of the Canadian 
Parliament by a vote of 114 to 88....Lord Salisbury reviewed 
the labors of the recent session of Parliament in a speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet....Completion of cable between 
Denmark and France. 

July 30.—William O’Brien and John Dillon, Irish members of 
Parliament, were released from jail after having served terms 
of six months for inciting tenants to resist payments of rents. 
....The White Squadron and Naval Reserve made a sham at- 
tack on Fisher's Island....The World’s Fair Commissioners 
received by the French Minister of Commerce and of Foreign 
Affairs with assurances that France would be well repre- 
sented at the Fair....The ship carpenters of Chicago returned to 
the ship-yards after a strike of nearly four months for an 
eight-hour day....Dr.Thamm, of Duesseldorf, issued a report 
to the effect that 40 per cent. of the cases of tuberculosis 
which he had treated by the Koch lymph were cured....The 
final budget of the German Empire for 1890-91, as reported, 
showed a surplus of 15,148,201 marks....Three hundred people 
drowned by floods in India....Largest turret ship ever con- 
structed undocked at Chatham by Viscountess Hood. 

July 31.—Mr. Parnell’s overtures to Dillon and O’Brien for a 
reunion of their forces ignored....Sir Henry Parkes’s motion in 
favor of granting the right of suffrage to women in New South 
Wales rejected in the Legislative Assembly by a vote of 57 to 
34....Text of the Spanish Reciprocity Treaty and the corre- 
Spondence between Mr. Blaine and Senor Suarez Guanes, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of Spain, made public.... Vesuvius again 
broke forth in eruption....Dr. J. H. Worcester, Jr., chosen 
to succeed Dr. H. F. Van Dyke, deceased, in the chair of Sys- 
tematic Theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

August 1.—The San Domingo Reciprocity Treaty made public. 
.... The Balmacedan war-vessel, President Errazuriz, left 
Spain for Chili....Senhor Carvalho, Portuguese Minister of 
Finance, issued a decree giving legal currency to francs im- 
ported into the state, and prohibiting the exportation of all 
silver coin....Mission buildings attacked and foreigners 
threatened at Yen Ping, Province of To-Kien, China....The 
eight hour law passed by the last Nebraska Legislature went 
into effect. 

August 2.—Parnell, in a speech at Thurles, declares that his 
policy will be unchanged....The Omaha and Granite Smelting 
Works attacked by a drunken mob; the workmen driven out. 

August 3.—The World’s Fair Commissioners arrived at Ber- 
lin....A band of Spanish Republicans attempted to surprise 
the garrison of Barcelona, but were captured....Mr. Morley, 
speaking at Leamington, said that if the Liberals dropped 
Home Rule as their foremost plank it would lead to the great- 
est split the party had ever known....Naval officers of the 
French squadron attend the Czarina’s “name-day” ceremonies. 

August 4.—The World’s Fair Commissioners received in Ber- 
lin by Secretary Van Boettlicher and Chancellor von Caprivi. 

..A fight occurred in Louisiana near the Texas line between 
cattle-men and thieves in which sixteen men were killed.... 
Forty thousand veterans marched in the G. A. R. parade at 
Detroit, Mich....M. Roustan, the French Minister at Washing- 
ton, appointed Minister to Spain....The Queen of England con- 
ferred the Order of the Garter upon the Prince of Naples, the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Italy. 

August 5.—The British Parliament was prorogued to October 
24, 1891.....The Grand Army of the Republic in session at Detroit 
selected Washington as the next place for encampment....The 
White Star steamship Majestic broke the ocean record from 
Queenstown, her time being 5 days, 18 hours and 8 minutes.... 
Queen Liliuokalani, of the Hawaiian Islands, tendered the 
portfolio of Minister of Finance to J. Mott Smith....The Do- 
minion government was sustained by a majority of twenty- 
two on a motion approving of its trade policy. 

August 6.—Negotiations between the Foreign Committee of 
World's Fair and the official representatives of the German 
government concluded....Famine in the Madras Presidency, 
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India....John Palmer of Albany, N. Y., chosen Commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic....Russia and France 
reported to have signed a treaty of alliance. 

August 7.—The Gloriana won the Goelet sloop cup in the races 
of the New York Yacht Club off Newport....The Russian Im- 
perial Council decided to prohibit the exportation of corn 
from the country owing to poor prospects of a good crop of 
this cereal....Captain John Palmer installed as Commander. 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

August 8.—The National Labor Party of Barcelona opposed 
the Spanish-American Treaty....Senhor Marianne Carvalho, 
the present Portuguese Minister of Finance, appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Portugal....A census bulletin issued 
which announces the number of Catholics in the United States 
as 6,276,399....The eighty-second anniversary of the birth of 
Lord Tennyson celebrated in England. 

August 9.—Herr Liebknecht opened six schools in Berlin for 
the training of Socialistic laborers. 

August 10.—Richard Cotts Shannon, of New York, appointed 
Minister Resident and Consul-General to Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Costa’ Rica.... The International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography opened in London....The International Geo- 
graphical Congress began its session in Berne....Much damage 
done to crops in Iowa and Illinois by tornadoes. 

August 11.—Sir Hector Langevin resigned his office as Min- 
ister of Public Works in Canada....Mr. Balfour, in a speech at 
Plymouth, Eng., outlined the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland, which he intends to introduce at the next 
session of Parliament....The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Microscopists began at Washington, D. C. 

August 12.—Alderman Holden, Gladstonian, defeated F. 
James, Conservative, in the election held in Walsall, Stafford 
County, for a member of Parliament to succeed Sir Charles Fors- 
ter, Home Rule Liberal, deceased....M. Patenotre, at present 
French Minister to Morocco, appointed to succeed M. Theodore 
Roustan as Minister to the United States..... J.Sloat Fassett 
took the oath of office as Collector of the port of New York, 
Collector Erhardt having resigned The twelfth international 
convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association opened in 
Amsterdam....Fourteen persons killed and fifty injured by the 
falling of the hurricane deck of the barge Republic, in a gale 
in Oyster Bay, near New York City. 

August 13.—The President ordered that the Cherokee Strip be 
closed to whites.....The Gloriana won the special race for the 
forty-six footers, off Newport The Senaputty of Manipur 
hanged for the part he took in the recent massacre of British 

The World’s Fair Commissioners received by the 
King of Denmark The government of Portugal issued a de- 
cree prohibiting the importation of foreign wheat from Sep- 
tember 1st until the home crop has been consumed. 

August 14.—Baron Hirsch signed a document empowering Dr. 
Lowenthal and other men to purchase lands in the Argentine 
Republic to the value of 10,000,000 pesos....The King of Greece 
entertained by President Carnot at Fontainebleau....The In- 
ternational Geographical Congress held its final session in 
Berne....The whaleback steamer Charles W. Wetmore arrived 
from England....The Haytian Ministry resigned. 

August 15.—Services held in Westminster Abbey by Canon 
Farrar in memory of James Russell Lowell. 
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July 16.—Francis R. Rives, of New York, a descendant of a 
distinguished Southern family....Gen. Benjamin Franklin 
Kelley, who raised the first regiment of loyal troops south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line during the late war....Mr. John Blakey 
of Cambridge, Mass., the veteran boat-builder....Edgar Mar- 
vin, United States Vice-Consul at Victoria, B. C. 

July 17.—Col. John Polk Pryor, of Frankfort, Ky., a near 
relative of President Polk and a journalist of note....Samuel 
G. Tupper, for many years president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charleston, S. C....Dr. Charles E. Shoemaker, of 
Reading, Pa., well known as a specialist in aural surgery.... 
Mme. de Bounemain, supporter of General Boulanger. 

July 18.—Dr. John Ledyard Vandervoort. a prominent physi- 
cian of New York City....Dr. Albert Skinner, the oldest prac- 
tising physician in Niagara County, New York....Pedro An- 
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tonio de Alarcon, Spanish author and politician....Canon 
Miles, of England. 

July 20.—Mrs. Mary Whiteside of Germantown, Pa., prom- 
inent in charitable works....Mr. James H. Eaton, president 
of the Commercial Travellers’ Association of the State 
of New York....Senator W. H. Ross, a leading Cherokee states- 
man....Sir William Fettes Douglas, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy....Sir Frederick A. Weld, G. C. M. G. 

July 21.—Ex-Governor David S. Walker of Tallahassee, Fla. 
....Mr. Edwin Lee Brown, one of the most prominent citizens of 
Chicago, to be remembered by his intimate connections with 
the Illinois Humane Society. 

July 22.—Dr. O. P. Wells, one of the oldest physicians of New 
York City....Dr. Edward Sutton Smith, a widely known phy- 
sician of Boston....Rev. Firman Robbins, one of the oldest 
ministers in the New Jersey Methodist Conference. 

July 23.—Schuyler Skaats, a prominent lawyer of New York 
City....Edward H. Dixson of Westerly, R.I., brother of Na- 
than Dixson, the present Senator from Rhode Island. 

July 24.—Joseph T. Johnson, of Baltimore, a survivor of the 
Black Hawk War....Captain M. M. Walden of Centreville, Ia., 
ex-member of Congress....Herman Raster, editor-in-chief of 
the Chicago Staats-Zeitung....Frank Miles, English artist.... 
Daniel Mackintosh, F. G. 8....Rev. Charles Smith, B. D., of 
England....Earl of Wicklow. 

July 25.—Mrs. Mark Hopkins Searles, widow of Mark Hopkins. 
....Charles Luilliez, Communist....Augustus Baker, British 
Consul at Vera Cruz. 

July 26.—Mr. Richard S. Newcombe, a prominent lawyer of 
New York City Ex-Governor Paul Dillingham of Vermont. 
....Major J. Marshall Guion, Seneca Falls, N. Y.... Senator 
Odell, of Halifax, N. S....Sir Charles Forster, M. P. for Walsal. 
....Rajah Rajendra Lall Mittra, LL.D., Sanscrit scholar. 

July 27.—Amos R. Clark, one of the oldest members of the 
New York Produce Exchange. Judge Hiram C. Clark of James- 
town, N. Y., a local historian and prominent in political and 
newspaper circles....Rev. John L.Chapman of Irvington, N.J., 
founder of the Dutch Reformed Church of that place. 

July 28.—Frederick C. Havemeyer, a prominent business man 
of New York City....Samuel Sands, one of the oldest citizens 
of Baltimore, Md., and the first person to set up in type the 
song of the “ Star-Spangled Banner.”....Edward W.B. Smith, 
Secretary of the United States Legation at Bogota. 

July 29.—Daniel Parish Kidder, LL.D., of Evanston, IIl., 
for some time professor of Theology in Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, N.J. and an author of note....Ex-State Senator 
G. Hubbard of Middletown, Conn., President of the Middletown 
National Bank....William C.Lawson of Newburg, N.Y., Presi- 
dent of the State Council Order of American Firemen....John 
Oxford one of the oldest publishers of New York City....Cap- 
tain Saunders of the whaleback steamer C. W. Wetmore. 

July 30.—Charles Robinson of Newton, Mass., ex-mayor of 
Charlestown, Mass., and President of the corporation of Tufts 
College,....Mrs. Martha D. Washington of Dennison, Texas, wife 
of the grandson of Lawrence Washington, brother of George 
Washington....Jessie Fothergill of London, the novelist.... 
Richard Smith of Morristown, N. J., civil engineer. 

July 31.—Rev. Geo. Suth- 
erland, of Chelsea, Mass., 
aged eighty-five years.... 
Frederick Adolphus Saw- 
yer, ex-Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under Grant. 

August 1.— Commander 
Charles McGregor, thirty- 
one years in the service of 
the United States Navy.... 
Ex-Congressman Charles W. 
Haight of Freehold, N. J. 
....Caleb B. Metcalf, of 
Worcester, Masé., one of the 
best known educators of 
New England. 

August 2.—Judge Hamil- 
ton Barclay Staples of the 
Superior Court of Massachu- 
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THE LATE GEORGE JONES, 
Editor of the New York Times. 


one of the founders and elders of the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City....Edward C. Moore, of New York City, member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and of various prominent clubs. 
....Daniel W. Baker, a leading Republican of Newark, N. J. 

August 3.—Bishop Kilian Flasch of the Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese of La Crosse, Wis....Bela Farwell Jacobs, LL. D., of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

August 4.—George W. Williams, the first colored man to be- 
come a member of the Legislature in the State of Ohio, and 
who some time ago wrote letters to King Leopold of Belgium 
from the Upper Congo Country criticising the methods of the 
Congo State officials and also those of Henry M. Stanley.... 
William Walter Legge, fifth Earl of Dartmouth. 

August 5.—Mr. Thomas §. Bocock of Appomattox, Va., for 
fourteen years member of Congress from Virginia and for four 
years Speaker of the Confederate Congress. 

August 6.—Eighty-second anniversary of the birth of Lord 
Tennyson. 

August 9.—Judge Ogden Hoffman, the oldest Federal Judge 
on the Pacific Coast....William T. Croasdale of Merriewold 
Park, N. Y., prominent in labor politics. 

August 10.—Dr. Robert Gifford, a naval surgeon during the 
late war, and who was on board the monitor Osage when it was 
blown up by a torpedo in Mobile Bay. 

August 12.—James Russell Lowell, poet and diplomat.... 
George Jones, proprietor of The New York Times. 

August 13.—Charles 8. Wolfe, of Harrisburg, Penn., recently 
appointed Executive Commissioner of the World’s Fair Commis- 
sion....Clark Lipe, railroad contractor and a close friend of 
Abraham Lincoln....John R.Gamble, a prominent politician of 
Yankton, 8. D.... Thomas Ludington Smith, Medical Director on 
the retired list of the United States Navy John 8. Gilbert, 
naval architect and inventor of the balance dry-dock. 

August 14.—Mrs. James K. Polk, widow of President Polk.... 
Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Troy, N. Y....Judge Charles 
M.Smith of Earlville, Ills....Major Nathaniel Brown of Jewett 
City, Conn,, qa survivor of the Mexican war. 
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LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
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HARRY FURNISS. JOHN TENNIEL. 


THE PUNCH CARTOONISTS. 





Punch has had a jubilee, inconceivable as it may seem to Americans that 

this quasi humorous periodical should so far forget itself as to betray signs 

_ of life. With the number dated July 18, 1891, it has completed its one-hun- 
_ dredth half-yearly volume. In recognition of the event we present, as a 


’ to make Her Majesty’s jester endurable. Below are given in miniature the 
faces of the successive editors of Punch, from grizzly-headed “Uncle Mark,” 
to the author of “Happy Thoughts.” 


Ayil/ 
Mark Lemon, 1841-70. SHIRLEY Brooks, 1870-74. Tom TAYLOR, . F. C. Burna 
Tue Four Eprrors or Punch. 
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BRIDGE.—From Punch, August 1, 1891. 
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THE NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


Ex-Mayor ScHROEDER, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW AND Cor- 
NELIUS N. Buiss.—“ No, thank you, Mr. Platt!”’ 
They don’t want to fall outside the breastworks. 
—From Puck, July 29, 1891. 
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Our OF TT. 
Op Sport Watterson, (in charge of Democratic stables)— 
“You're both ruled off, and that settles it!” 
“New York cannot be carried for Mr. Cleveland. Scheming 
 agpencong are favorites nowhere, least of all in America, for 
is own fame Governor Hill has been too secretive.”—Henry 
Watterson, July 14, 1891. 


—From Judge, August 1, 1891. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


__ Japan will send a village; Venice will send a street with gondoliers; Egypt will send a pyramid; and San Francisco will 
sacrifice a section of Chinatown. [N.B. Chicago may keep the latter contribution.]—From San Francisco Wasp, July 25, 1891. 
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THE GREATEST MAN OF THE AGE; 
or, the modern Gulliver. 


—From Fun, July 8, 1691. 


WITH ONE ANOTHER.” 
European Festal Song, with Russian-French Accompaniment. 
—From Ulk, July 10, 1891. 











THE KAISER AT WINDSOR. 
“This is the way to do it, Grandmother.”"—From Ariel, July 11, 1891. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF JOHN BULL AS THE BOGIE-MAN. 
“When will John Bull leave off mer his weaker brethren 
in his sack.—From La Silhouette, June 14, 1891. 
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DAYS WITH CELEBRITIES.—THE POPE. 
From Moonshine, June 13, 1891. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WAY TO WORK THE 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Tue Kanaaroo (After the failure of the Victorian loan).—There: 
when I goto John Bull for another loan I’ll wear these; he'll think 
I’m a foreigner and I'll get all the cash J want. 

—From the Melbourne Punch, April 16, 1891. 
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HER-G°°0NESS:'GRACIU | 
sf rath aed THE IRISH SITUATION.—WOBBLING. 
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Ls Now on 
72 f Otp Lapy.—“I think I'd like to get down now, Mr. Parnell, if 
—From the Australian Boomerang, May 30, 1891. you please.”—From the Weekly National Press, May 30, 1891. 
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THE OLD LION ONLY WINKS. 


Editor of Cape Times (loquitur): 

Why does he look so confoundedly sly at me? 
What have I done that contempt should prevail? 

While he is lazily winking his eye at me, 
Am I not prodding and twisting his tail? 


—From the Pretoria Weekly News June 5, 1891. 
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THE MAN WHO PROFITS BY PROTECTION. 


The Producer, 


The Middleman. 
From Le Grelot, June 28, 1891. 


The Consumer. 
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FREE BOOTING 

SELF-ACGRANDIZEMENT 
DISVNION 
DISSENSION . 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


“T will read the writing unto the king,and make known to him the in- 
terpretation.”-Dan. v. 17.—From the Pretoria Weekly Press, May 2,1891. 


THE PAUPER JEW INVASION.—HOW LONG IS IT TO GO ON. 
From Moonshine, June 4, 1891. 
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HER MAJESTY LILIUVOKALANI, QUEEN OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 





THE HAWAIIAN QUEEN AND HER KINGDOM. 


By SERENO E. BISHOP. 


The Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands are gaining fast in in- 
ternational importance. For 
fifteen years, as a coaling sta- 
tion for monthly steamers from 
Sydney to San Francisco, they 
have been getting somewhat 
familiarly known to the British 
public. American tourists, at- 
tracted by volcanic displays, 
visit them in considerable num- 
bers by the fortnightly steam- 
ers. For several reasons, they 
have for some years attracted 
special political attention from 
the United States, and are cer- 
tain to attract much more. A 
very important part of the com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast is 
with Hawaii. 

Americans travelling west- 
ward find their splendid empire 
culminating in beauty, and 
then breaking short off at the 
Golden Gate. Voyage out, and 
after six days of westward 
steaming 2100 miles without 
fear of reef or rock, the hori- 
zon is broken by high rugged 
mountains, that on the char: 
are mere dots. It is the civ- 
ilized, hospitable, American- 
ized little kingdom, the othe- 
day Kalakaua’s, now presided 
over by her gracious Majesty, 

Liliuokalani. 

This name is less intricate 
than it may look. Try this— 
Lil-lee-woke-a-lanny. Accent 
firmly the ee, and run the whole glibly off the tongue. 
It means Lily-of-the-Sky. The queen has hitherto 
been commonly known by foreigners as Princess 
Lydia, or as Mrs. Dominis. She is past her fiftieth 
year, in fairly good health, of comely person, and 
pleasant address. Her husband, long known as Gov- 
ernor Dominis, but now taking rank as Prince 
Consort, is a prudent, agreeable gentleman of Amer- 
ican birth, and Honolulu mercantile education. 
John O. Dominis for many years held the office of 
governor of Oahu. They have been married over 
thirty years, and have no children. 

Mrs. Dominis has long held a prominent place in 
Honolulu society, associating from youth with the 
more cultivated ladies of the capital, among whom, 
like Queen Emma, and the late Princess Pauahi 


THE LATE KING KALAKAUA. 


Bishop, of honored memory, she received her early 


education. She has a perfect use of English, a good 
literary, and an especially good musical culture. 
The Queen’s manner is peculiarly winning, her 
bearing noble and becoming, the latter a character- 
istic of Hawaiian royalty. Few persons were ever 
more stately and impressive than many of the old 
royal chiefs could be upon occasion. 

Besides a small private fortune, the Princess as 
heir presumptive for many years enjoyed a stipend 
of $5000. As Queen, she receives $20,000 per annum. 
A sumptuous palace is also maintained for the sove- 
reign’s use. Besides all this, is the life-use of the 
income of the crown lands, amounting to perhaps 
$75,000 per annum. These provisions may be re- 
garded as ample for purposes of royal state and 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, JOHN O. DOMINIS, PRINCE 
CONSORT. 


hospitality in so small a kingdom, although the late 
king could never make ends meet, any more than 
his admired friend the Prince of Wales. 

In religious affiliation, the Princess Lydia contin- 
ued to adhere to the persuasion of the earlier gen- 
eration of chiefs, declining to follow Queen Emma 
and Kalakaua in joining the Anglican fellowship. 
Like King Lunalilo and the Princess Pauahi she 
retained her seat in the old stone church, connected 
with the American Mission. For some years she 
has been a member of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, and an interested participant in their meetings. 
She has long been a very active and munificent 
patroness of the large Kawaiahae Seminary for train- 
ing native girls, and greatly looked up to by teachers 
and pupils. The Queen gives evidence of having 
deeply at heart the moral welfare of her people. 
She has a large fund of good sense, which is now 
much needed to gain her people’s confidence, and 

‘to guide a somewhat determined will. Whether or 

not she will be able to modify certain royal pre 
judices to the needs of her very difficult position, 
she is quite unlikely to expose herself to ridicule, 
as repeatedly did her more showy brother. 

Liliuokalani has assumed the crown, in possession 
of a much larger share of the confidence of her own 
people, than did Kalakaua at his accession, or after- 
wards. She can hardly be said to be strong in the 
confidence of foreigners, although they are most 


kindly disposed towards her, and have shown her 
most marked attention and honor, during her recent 
royal progress on Hawaii and Maui. With a sensi- 
ble policy of conduct, she may yet establish herself 
in their confidence, having many qualities fitting 
her to do so. 

The serious distrust still felt by many of the 
whites is mainly due to her attitude after the reform 
movement of 1887, and during the later reactionary 
proceedings of R.W. Wilcox in 1889. A bit of 
recent histofy must come in here. Exasperated and 
alarmed by a series of profligate and dangerous pro- 
ceedings of Kalakaua during the preceding year, 
a very united movement of the foreigners on June 30, 
1887, exacted from the king certain changes in the 
constitution, which divested him of nearly all his 
direct ‘personal control in the government, which 
was placed in the hands of the cabinet, subject only 
to the legislature. The heir presumptive, who was 
visiting England at the time, felt that her brother 
had been weak in surrendering the prerogatives of 
the crown. It was most natural that she should be 
profoundly hostile to the Reform party, whose cab- 
inet held the reins of power for nearly three years; 
nor was it strange if she was led to lend her coun- 
tenance to an effort to recover by force what had 
been taken by force. Her Palama residence was 
reported to be headquarters for the Wilcox conspir- 
acy. On July 31, 1889, a half-white, Robert W. 
Wilcox, educated at government expense in an Ital- 
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THE PRINCESS V. KAIULANI, HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 











QUEEN LILIUOKALANI 


ian military school, seized the Palace yard and the 
Government House, seeking to restore the old cor- 
rupt system of Palace government. This insurrec- 
tion was suppressed in a few hours with the loss 
of a few lives of insurgents. Although, after abor 
tive trials for conspiracy, Wilcox and several of his 
partisans were triumphantly chosen to the legisla- 
ture by the native vote of Honolulu, and the Reform 
cabinet went out, yet none of the attempted amend 
ments to the constitution succeeded in the legisla- 
ture. Although the Reform party broke down as a 
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senting a singular aspect, with yards aslant, the 
white hull draped with black, and the royal flag at 
half-mast. The admiral signalled the painful news 
to a sister ship in the port, which at once telephoned 
them to the Government House. The adornments 
of streets and palace quickly gave place to drapings 
of black. Much honest sorrow filled the city for the 
gay and good-natured king so suddenly gone. 

The Regent was promptly attended by the cabinet 
and the privy council. The disturbing question 
was, “Will not Liliuokalani decline to take the 


THE ROYAL PALACE AT HONOLULU. 


political combination, their spirit prevails, and their 
work stands as the law of the kingdom. 

To this constitution, the Heir Presumptive was 
understood to be strenuously opposed, as a great 
wrong and damage to royal prerogative and right. 
Her accession to the throne was consequently antici. 
pated with much distrust by foreigners. In January 
last, she was acting as Regent. The King’s return 
from San Francisco was daily expected Although 
known to be in precarious health, no intimation 
had reached the public of the extremely critical 
state of his malady. For his welcome home, a quite 
lavish decoration of palace. streets, and landing- 
place was nearly complete. Suddenly, on the 
morning of January 29th, the well-known U. S. 
cruiser Charleston rounded Diamond Head, pre 


required oath t6 maintain the constitution?” This 
was the hope of the Wilcox faction, and the serious 
fear of the whites and of the more thoughtful natives, 
who all perceived that such an attitude On her part 
would be revolutionary, and would erect the most 
serious issues in the government. The Princess was 
well guided, and promptly solved the doubt by 
graciously taking the oath, and theseby assuming 
the position of the sovereign. 

Many doubted the sincerity of the act. Some 
may still doubt it, and look for the Queen to see 
an early opportunity to reclaim the ancient powers 
of the crown. After the obsequies of the deceased 
King were completed, this apprehension was re- 
vived by her insisting upon her right as a new 
sovereign to appoint a cabinet of her own 
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choice. The constitution expressly debars the 
sovereign from removing the ministers except 
after a vote of want of confidence by the legis- 
lature. After a contest of three weeks, the cabi- 
net referred the case to the Supreme Court. A 
majority of the bench decided that in the absence 
of an explicit provision applying to the case of a 
new sovereign, the old practice must prevail, and 
she appoint a new cabinet. This was at once done, 
and while her course accentuated her disposition to 
insist to the full upon her prerogatives, it is known 
that she had reliable advice that she was acting 
within the limits of the constitution. 

Since then the Queen has in private avowed her 
serious purpose to stand by her oath. Wilcox and 
his associates believe this to be her intention, and 
are enraged thereby, and utter futile threats against 
her. There seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
she has honestly accepted the situation, and intends 
to abide by the constitution. It is not supposed 
that she feels entirely contented with its restric- 
tions upon her power. She is perhaps not unlikely 
to exert influence to have those restrictions modified 
in the legal way, by two-thirds majorities of suc- 
cessive legislatures. She is credited with persistent 
determination, unlike her late brother, who was 
sure to succumb to vigorous pressure. But not 
being unscrupulous like him, her good sense and 
sound principles may be expected to keep her within 
the limits of her accepted obligations, and she will 
probably earn the affectionate confidence of the 
nation. This may at least be hoped with consider- 
able confidence. 

The present cabinet are men of moderate views, 
and likely to yield much to her personal wishes. 
Such fair weather days as their administrative 
abilities may be competent to meet, are liable to be of 
transient continuance. The Queen will inevitably 

‘come, under a more or lesssevere pressure of events, 
to put herself into the hands of the most capable ad- 
visers obtainable. In any case a new legislature is 
to meet next May, and may be expected to take 
affairs into their own hands. What the political 
complexion of the majority will be is altogether 
uncertain. Probably no one party will be in the 
ascendency. Many causes, including the change in 
the throne, have increased the already existing con- 
fusion of parties. 

So much then as to the Queen personally and polit 
ically. The royal family is now reduced to the per 
son of the young lady recently proclaimed by the 
Queen as her heir presumptive, the Princess Kaiulani 
(Kye you-lanny) Cleghorn. She is the only child 
of the late Princess Likelike (lik ay-likay) only 
sister cf Liliuokalani. 

Her father is the Hon. Archibald Cleghorn, long 
collector general. Mr. Cleghorn has very ju 
diciously placed his daughter under suitable in 
struction in England. She is a very attractive 
young lady of nearly sixteen There are a few 
other persons of native or mixed blood, of more or 
less noble birth, but none of such merit or promi- 


nence as to be considered distinctly in the line of 
possible succession. ’ 

Obvious facts make it plain that the personal 
character and policy of any sovereign of the little 
Hawaiian kingdom must be of minor account in 
determining the course of affairs therein, confront- 
ing, as Hawaii does, the gigantic sweep and stress of 
commercial and political currents which are gather- 
ing around it Indeed, it is only these which lend 
to this long isolated group any interest claiming 
present discussion in this review. 


CENTRAL POSITION OF HAWAII. 


The essential public interest attaching to Hawaii 
grows out of its central position in the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean. Honolulu is exactly in the 
track of all steamers sailing to Australasia from San 
Francisco or Puget Sound The trade on this line 
is between kindred peoples now only in the gristle, 
but already includes one line of monthly steamers, 
with other lines in the early prospect. What will 
this traffic become when the two or three millions 
of English-speaking people on either coast shall 
have multiplied many fold? 

Even more precisely is Honolulu in the direct 
route of one part of that enormous traffic from At- 
lantic to Pacific ports which eagerly awaits the 
cutting of the Nicaragua Ship Canal, to burst in 
an impetuous tide through the Isthmus. All the 
trade with China and Japan from American ports 
on the Atlantic must take the Nicaragua route. It 
is this large movement of ocean commerce im- 
pending in the immediate future, which lends the 
most serious importance to the political relations of 


the Hawaiian kingdom. Every ship from ‘the At- - 


lantic crossing the Pacific to Asia will naturally 
sight the Hawaiian Islands, and every steamer will 
be likely to replenish her coal-bunkers at Honolulu. 
This fact will render the political condition and 
international relations of Hawaii of importance. 

It is further seen upon the accompanying map, 
that although not upon the shortest or “great circle” 
route between California and China, Honolulu is 
practically a convenient port of call for steamers 
upon that line, as many of them now do call. This 
tendency will increase with the coming growth of 
Honolulu as a general calling and coaling station. 
It is also a natural port of call and supply for ships 
to China from Callao and Valparaiso. Honolulu is 
thus seen to be the great cross-roads of the Pacific 
commerce. 

More than this. . Honolulu is the only cross-roads 
of the North Pacific—and the North Pacific will be 
the chief region of commerce. This port is wholly 
alone in its commanding position. It has abso 
lutely no competitor. From the Marquesas to the 
Aleutians Hawaii is the only land in that tre 
mendous ocean expanse west of America where a 
ship can call within a space of 4500 miles from San 
Francisco and 6200 from Nicaragua. At those dis- 
tances, but far south of the route, lies the poor little 
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haven of Jaluit, and a little beyond it that of 
Strong’s Island. These are over 2000 miles beyond 
Hawaii. Scarcely anywhere else on the globe does 
there stretch so vast an expanse of ocean absolutely 
devoid of land as that which rolls unbroken by reef 
or islet between Hawaii and America. From any 
point between Panama and Sitka, a bird flying 
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German and French. The Atlantic States will sup- 
ply much of the cargoes, but for lack of American 
ships these cargoes will for a time go in foreign 
bottoms. 

The favorable position of Honolulu will be ma- 
terially enhanced by the absolute necessity of using 
those islands as the intersecting point for tele- 
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waiiis reached. Beyond Hono- 
lulu there is no port available 
except Guam, and that is only 
1500 miles east of Hong Kong, 
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while being 5500 from San Fran- 
cisco, and 7500 from Nicaragua. 
Honolulu alone suitably divides 
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the distances, being 4250 miles 
from Nicaragua, and 4900 from 
Hong Kong. Jaluit, Strong’s 








Island, and Bonabe are too far 
south of the route to be con- 
sidered. The accompanying map 
indicates every islet in the North 
Pacific that could be made avail- 
able asa port of supply. It also 
shows ,every existing islet or 
reef of any sort eastward or 
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none at all. By the geographi- u 

cal necessity of the case, there- 

fore, everything centres at Honolulu, not merely 
as the most convenient port of call, but as the only 
possible one. It is true that steamships can make 
the run of nine thousand miles from Nicaragua to 
Hongkong or Yokohama without replenishing their 
bunkers. It will not, however, ordinarily pay to do 
that. Thestorage of the necessary coal will displace 
just so much paying freight. The larger part of 
the steamers crossing the Pacific will find it expedient 
to coal at Honolulu. It seems certain that nearly 
all those to and from Nicaragua will doso. Within 
ten years, Honolulu will clearly have to provide for 
the accommodation of from twenty to thirty large 
steamers per month, together with that of the colliers 
supplying them, and this in addition to her present 


trade. 
This will be a formidable increase of business, 


and must materially affect the commercial, and 
with them the political, relations of Hawaii. The 
amount of tonnage likely to come through the Canal 
soon after its opening is roughly estimated at ten 
millions tons per annum. This is equivalent to 
five ships of three thousand tons per day, together 
with fifteen ships of one thousand tons. This will 
steadily and rapidly increase, as has done the Suez 
traffic. Now it seems not unfair to estimate that 
one-tenth of this tonnage will be in the Asiatic 
trade, and will call at Honolulu. This allows for 
the large proportion of American trade with Asia 
by way of the Pacific Coast, and remaining on the 
great circle route. These visiting ships at Hono 
lulu will be mainly British bottoms, with many 


CROSS-ROADS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


graphic cables across the Pacific. It is obvious that 
all cables between Australia and the North Ameri- 
can Pacific Coast must make Honolulu their first 
station. As to cables to Asia, the route by way of 
the Aleutian Islands has been thought to compete 
strongly with that via Honolulu, both on accqunt 
of directness, and on account of permitting land 
lines for portions of the route. The stormy and in- 
clement character of that route is a serious objec- 
tion. A more decisive obstacle has arisen in the 
discovery of such an extent of extreme depth of water 
northeast of Japan, that a cable cannot be laid 
there. This appears conclusively to determine the 
route of all trans-Pacific cables to be by way of 
Honolulu. 


POLITICAL CHANGES FORESHADOWED. 


Such extensive commercial change and develop- 
ment as is thus foreshadowed must involve serious 
political changes for Hawaii. The vast commerce 
about to traverse the Pacific will imperiously demand 
adequate shelter and protection at the common port 
of supply, Honolulu. A government must exist 
there so strong as to assure complete security from 
disturbers within or aggressors without. Such 
government must possess sufficient enterprise and 
ability to furnish and maintain the largest con- 


-veniences and facilities of every kind to the ships 


calling there. The great Hotel of the Pacific must 
be in the charge of some party who knows “how to 
keep a hotel.” 

The certain coming preponderance of British ship- 
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ping will tend to increase the number of British 
residents, and to enlarge British political influence 
in Hawaii. There will grow up a pressure, not now 
existing, for Great Britain to take possession of the 
Islands, in order to provide for the security of her 
growing commerce across the Pacific. At the 
present time, the United States has a thorough and 
pleasant understanding with England that Hawaii is 
to be regarded as rightfully falling to the United 
States, rather than to any other power. Germany 
and France fully concur in this view. None of the 
great powers would, at the present time, think of 
interposing obstacles to any amount of domination 
that the United States might seek to exercise in 
Hawaii. These are well-ascertained facts. 

What England, however, might become inclined 
to do, after the sudden growth of her shipping in 
the Pacific, consequent upon the cutting of the 
Isthmus, isanother question. The imperial strength 
of the United States is so formidable, that their 
views in the matter could hardly fail to receive the 
utmost respect. Germany, France, and Russia would 
naturally prefer America to England as controlling 
Hawaii. But in preventing England from furnish- 
ing protection and facilities to commerce, it would 
be difficult for America to evade the responsibility 
of herself supplying all that was necessary, in the 
most efficient manner. England would experience 
an additional motive to occupy Hawaii as she has 
done with Egypt, on account of the former being so 
directly on the road between British Columbia and 
Australia. 

Canada, as we shall see, is already betraying 
serious uneasiness on this account. In view of 
these facts, it would seem quite improbable that the 
United States will be content to wait until the pres- 
sure of the new conditions arises, before asserting 
their claims, and establishing their control of 
Hawaii in some form. 

It has long been held by American statesmen, 
that some control of those Islands would become in- 
dispensable to the naval and military security of 
the Pacific Coast. They have also regarded a naval 
station there as indispensable to their naval effi- 
ciency in the Pacific. Mr. Blaine is thoroughly 
penetrated with these views, as was his predecessor, 
Mr. Bayard. It is easy to see that the possession of 
these Islands by any other power, in their central 
monopoly of the intersection of commercial routes, 
at the only point of supply at a convenient distance 
from the Pacific Coast, would constitute a menace 
to that coast, which would be intolerable. Modern 
steam naval necessities also render a station at least 
for coaling, at no greater distance than Honolulu, 
indispensable, and this to be one fortified against 
the chances of war. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN HAWAII. 

Successive steps have been taken by the United 
States towards securing a dominating influence in 
Hawaii. 

The first of these was the Treaty of Reciprocity 


with Hawaii, established in 1876, and still in force. 
By this treaty, Hawaiian rice, and the lower grades 
of Hawaiian sugars, were admitted duty free into 
the United States. Under the late high tariff on 
sugar, this was of immense advantage to Hawaii, 
she being able to realize from forty to fifty dollars 
a ton in San Francisco more than other countries 
could do. The product of sugar steadily increased 
from 13,000 tons in 1876, to 130,000 tons in 1890, 
thus placing Hawaii as eighth in the list of cane. 
growing countries. The total valuation of sugar 


plantations in 1890 was about $35,000,000, of which 


nearly four-fifths are owned by American citizens, 
of whom a-large number now reside in the United 
States, after making fortunes in Hawaii. 

Under the working of this treaty for fifteen 
years, Hawaii has become, socially and commer- 
cially, to a predominant degree an American 
colony. 

At the same time, through reciprocal free-trade 
in American products, a very large commerce has 
grown up between the Pacific Coast and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which derive thence their entire 
supplies of lumber, flour, potatoes, salmon, live 
hogs, mules, horses, with the multifarious products 
of orchard, dairy, and farm, besides machinery, 
furniture, carriages, shoes, clothing, dry goods, 
hardware, etc. This trade is a leading item in the 
business of San Francisco. The large number of 
American ships engaged in it is a very important 
element. It is true that Hawaii has received a 
large excess of pecuniary advantage in the millions 
of annual profits reaped through the remission of 
duties. It seems sufficient to point out that nearly 
all of this profit went into the pockets of American 
citizens. Hawaii has become simply an outlying 
sugar-farm of the United States, very properly en- 
joying like protection with Louisiana sugar planters. 


CESSION OF PEARL HARBOR. 


In 1887, under President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, supplementary provisions to the treaty 
were agreed to by both parties, whereby the dura- 
tion of the treaty was extended, and duties were 
remitted upon a larger number of products, in re- 
turn for which Kalakaua ceded to the United States 
the exclusive right to establish and fortify a naval 
station in the Hawaiian Islands. Pearl Harbor 
was designated as the station. The continuance of 
this exclusive right was limited by the duration 
of the treaty. About Pearl Harbor, more anon. 

In 1889, Mr. Blaine, dissatisfied with the im- 
perfect cession of Pearl Harbor, and with the very 
limited influence of the United States in Hawaii, 
urged upon Mr. H. A. P. Carter, the Hawaiian 
Minister at Washington, an enlargement of the 
treaty provisions, so as to confer special advan- 
tages upon both parties. 

It was proposed to make the treaty permanent; 
to create absolute free trade between the two 
countries in all articles except intoxicants; to 
make the cession of a naval station permanent as 
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well as exclusive ; and to pledge to Hawaii full par- 
ticipation in any bounties to be given to American 
producer. of sugars. In short, Hawaii, in all its 
commercial and productive interests, was to enjoy 
all the privileges of one of the United States. 

In return for these privileges, besides the cession 
of Pearl Harbor, Mr. Blaine asked a pledge from Ha- 
waii to enter into no treaty engagements with 
other powers, without the full previous knowledge 
of the United States. At his request another pro- 
vision was appended to the draft of the treaty for- 
warded to Honolulu by Mr. Carter, to the effect that 


‘the United States government should have the right 


to land military forces in Hawaii, whenever deemed 
necessary for the preservation of order. The bene- 
fits tendered to Hawaii were very great. As the 
event has proved, the provision concerning sugar 
bounties was of extreme importance to her chief in- 
dustry. At the same time, the concessions asked 
amounted to a partial surrender of autonomy, and 
submission to something like a protectorate. Mr. 
Blaine’s hand was not allowed to appear in the 
business. Mr. Carter submitted the propositions to 
his government, ostensibly as emanating from him- 


’ self, but intimated that he considered the provision 


as to landing troops as probably undesirable. The 
Cabinet at Honolulu took the same view, knowing 
well how seriously such a proposition would preju- 
dice the whole business with the King, the natives, 
and the English element, even though it was evident 
that the United States could and would land their 
forces in any case, if they saw occasion for it. 

The Cabinet submitted the proposed treaty to the 
King with the obnoxious clause expressly disap- 
proved. Kalakaua was, however, anxious to defeat 
the Reform party in the coming election, and saw 
his opportunity to discredit them with the natives 
as seeking to sacrifice Hawaiian autonomy. Hecom- 
municated the offensive clause to the Reactionary 
leaders, who effectively used it to fire the native 
mind. They hoped to secure such a majority of 
Reactionary members in the legislature as to put in 
anew cabinet who should join the King in resisting 
the old constitution, or, failing that, should pro- 
ceed with reactionary amendments in the legal 
method. In that result they failed for lack of a 
united majority, although scoring some success 
otherwise. 


CANADA DEFEATS MR. BLAINE’S NEW TREATY. 


In the mean time, the Reform Cabinet had applied 
themselves earnestly to the work of securing the 
King’s signature to the amended draft of the 
treaty. Their efforts would manifestly have been 
successful, but for the interposition of Canadian in- 
fluences through the agency of the Attorney-General. 
While England is comparatively indifferent to Amer- 
ican domination in Hawaii, it is quite otherwise 
with Canada, which is habitually sensitive about 
her great neighbor's ascendency. Especially are 
the commercial interests of British Columbia, and 
peculiarly so those of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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concerned to supplant San Francisco in the trade 
with Australia. It seems to them hard that the 
commercial tribute of their great sister colony on 
the other side of the Pacific should be paid toa 
rival cousin, and not to themselves. Yankee in- 
fluence in Hawaii is hence obnoxious to Canada, 
as interposing a barrier to the Australian trade, as 
well as being a general obstacle to Canadian in- 
fluence in the Pacific. This attitude of theirs has 
much to justify it from their point of view. 

While the negotiation of the new treaty was thus 
pending, the Attorney-General Ashford, who was a 
Canadian, got leave of absence to visit home. 
While in Canada, he was in close conference with 
Sir John Macdonald, and became a special guest of 
President Stephen of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Upon his return to his post, he at once astonished 
his colleagues in the Cabinet by throwing his 
utmost influence with the King against them and 
the treaty, with the result that the King refused 
to agree to what Mr. Blaine had been at so much 
pains to arrange. The reason subsequently given 
in the legislature by Mr. Ashford for his course, 
was that to surrender the right to make treaties 
with other powers without United States supervision 
was a surrender of independence, unworthy in itself, 
and especially detrimental as precluding some very 
probable advantageous commercial arrangements 
with Canada, which he, Ashford, would communi- 
cate upon suitable occasion. 

The Canadian propositions are still unknown to 
the public; but Canada secured the defeat of Mr. 
Blaine’s new treaty. Much to Canadian satis- 
faction, the United States are now left without 
guaranty of permanent influence in Hawaii, ex- 
cept what they may be compelled to take by force. 
This places the autonomy of Hawaii in an un- 
pleasantly menaced position, considering how strong 
are at any time liable to become the motives of her 
powerful neighbor to take a hasty possession. At 
the same time, by the tremendous drop in the price 
of sugar in the United States in consequence of re- 
cent Tariff and Reciprocity legislation, Hawaii finds 
herself suddenly thrust down from the immense 
special advantages which have created her recent 
wealth, and relegated to an equality with ‘Brazil 
and Cuba. By refusing the new treaty, Hawaii has 
forfeited her right to share the valuable bounties 
given to American sugar growers. Canadian in- 
fluence has thus been about as detrimental to the 
sugar interests of Hawaii, as it has been to the seal- 
fur interests of Alaska and London, and probably 
with even less benefit to Canada itself. 


AMERICA AVERSE TO ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


The measures hitherto adopted by the United 
States, in order to secure in Hawaii such control as 
may be necessary to the security of their Pacific 
Coast and of its rapidly growing commerce, are 
thus seen to have been hitherto confined to efforts 
for obtaining an exclusive right to a fortified naval 
station at the Islands, and, lately, of securing a 
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supervision of their foreign relations, while under- 
taking to suppress possible disorders. There has 
been manifest all along a great indisposition on the 
part of the American people to incorporate Hawaii 
politically with the United States. The annexa- 
tion of outlying countries .3 a policy that finds lit- 
tle favor with the American public. According to 
present information any movement towards the an- 
nexation of Hawaii as a State or as a Territory 
would be unpopular with the American people, and 
would encounter a great weight of opposition in 
the Senate. 

At the Islands, a pleasant ideal, and one much 
and hopefully entertained, has been that of a perma- 
nently independent State under the friendly protec 
tion of the Great Powers unitedly, or of the United 
States singly. It has been hoped that such a State 
might efficiently fulfil all the needed duties of hos- 
pitality and protection to the commerce of the 
Pacific. Hawaii has justly been very proud of 
its continued independence and autonomy, alone 
among all the groups of the Pacific. It has owed 
this to its own good conduct and capable govern- 
ment, and to the very friendly offices of England, 
and especially to those of the United States. This 
sentiment of patriotic attachment to Hawaiian 
autonomy has been peculiarly strong in the hearts 
of that large body of American citizens and their 
children, who for fifty years have been closely 
identified with the growth and development of con- 
stitutional government and with that popular edu- 
sation which is indispensable to such government. 
Associated with these are many of English and 
German origin who share the same attachment to 
the Hawaiian flag. It is with greatest regret and 
apprehension that these persons observe the ap- 
parently inevitable consequences of the new period 
of multiplied commerce which is about to open. It 
is with pain that they have to admit that no con- 
siderations of Hawaiian national sentiment are 
likely to withstand any pressing necessities of the 
situation. 

America has hitherto been to Hawaii a friend of 
unexampled generosity and indulgence. But they 
may most naturally distrust any respect being paid 
to Hawaii in time of war, however capable and 
efficient the little kingdom might prove itself to 
be in time of peace. It will not be strange if an 
early date witnesses a change of policy when efforts 
to secure a mere lodgement for naval supply and 
security will be exchanged for more positive action. 
The present rapid enlargement of the United States 
navy points strongly in that direction. The same 
reasons which call for increase of the navy tend 
towards the occupation of strategic points like Hono- 
lulu. America is not likely to “take any chances” 
in so serious a matter. 


PEARL HARBOR. 


In this connection, the value and availability of 
Pearl Harbor, as related to Honolulu, are to be con- 
sidered. 


The adaptedness of Honolulu to the com- 
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mercial needs of the Pacific depends upon its harbor 
facilities. The Hawaiian islands, like most shores 
of recent volcanic make, are not rich in good har- 
bors, although good roadsteads abound, safe in the 
usual mild weather. Apart from Honolulu and the 
adjacent Pearl Harbor, there is no roomy haven 
where large ships might lie at wharves, or where 
deep-water wharves would not be destroyed by 
storm-waves. To this, Hilo* Bay might perhaps be 
rendered an exception by means of some improve- 
ments. 

Honolulu possesses a very accessible and excellent 
harbor, but of small dimensions. Fifty thousand 
tons of shipping would crowd it inconveniently, 
with danger in case of fire. Its area could not be 
materially enlarged except by costly excavations of 
reefs dry at low tide. A contract has just been 
made for deepening the entrance from the present 
twenty-one feet to a depth of thirty feet. This will 
be completed within one year. The interior harbor is 
also to be extensively deepened. Thereafter the largest 
class of steamships will no longer be compelled to lie 
in the outer roadstead. This harbor cannot, however, 
be made adequate to entertain the coming expansion 
of Pacific commerce, although perfect for much 
more than present wants. In the close vicinity of 
the city, however, is “Pearl Harbor,” which in 
security, area, and general convenience belongs to 
the class of larger and better havens like New York 
and Rio Janeiro. Its entrance is as yet unfortunately 
closed to large vessels by coral obstructions in the 
outer passage through the barrier reef one mile 
from the shore. After passing this, vessels enter a 
kind of deep river nearly half a mile wide bordered 
by low coral bluffs. About two miles inland, this 
river opens into wide reaches or lochs which are 
separated by islands and peninsulas. In these river- 
ways and lochs are about 1500 acres of water of from 
four to fifteen fathoms, which is in many places 
close to the coral bluffs, so that the largest ship 
might run a plank ashore. In the upper reaches 
there is an equal amount of water, shoaling from 
four fathoms to nothing. There is every facility 
for building wharves, at which hundreds of the 
largest steamers could lie at one time. The adjacent 
shores consist of extended flat land, suited to com- 
mercial uses. The purest fresh water is in copious 
supply. 

Minute surveys of the bar and harbor were made 
in 1887 by Admiral Kimberley’s officers, and are on 
file at Washington. The least depth in the passage 
is thirteen feet. To excavate the whole to a depth 
of thirty feet, with a width of five hundred, for 
fifteen hundred feet in length, wholly through soft 
coral or sand, is estimated to cost $500,000 as a 
minimum. Once accomplished there will be little 
or no tendency to silt up. 

The relation of this harbor to Honolulu is seet 
upon the accompanying map. It is already united 
to the city by railway, some of its best wharfages 
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being only seven miles from the post office, or 
twelve minutes by rail. Honolulu will therefore 
continue to be the business centre. The commence 
ment of work upon the bar by the United States 
government has been retarded by the failure to re- 
ceive from Hawaii a permanent right to exclusive 
occupancy as a naval station It may be assumed 
that this difficulty will find early adjustment. Pearl 
Harbor being the only secure and spacious harbor 
between North America and the vicinity of Asia, it 
is clear that its occupancy by the United States will 
admit of no delay as the cutting of the Isthmus 
approaches. 

Some prominent centra] part of the harbor will 
doubtless be occupied by ‘the naval station. The 
excavation of the bar with proper appliances need 
take less than two years. The prevailing trade- 
winds blow directly athwart the passage, so that 
ships sail out or in on a free wind. The whole re- 
gion like all parts of the islands, is perfectly healthy, 
without miasm or malaria of any sort. Neither 
venomous reptiles or insects exist at the Islands. 
What stowaways of such objectionable persuasions 
may land from Nicaragua ships remains to be seen. 

In view of the more intimate concern of America 
in Hawaii as thus foreshadowed, a rapid survey is 
in place of the material and social condition of the 
islands. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES OF HAWAII 


There are eight inhabited islands, occupying a 
line of about three hundred and fifty miles begin 
ning at Hawaii and running west-northwest, to 
Kauai and Niihau. They receive a cool ocean- 
current from the northeast, with the trade-winds 
from east northeast. That tempers the climate 
with a cool breeze, but lightly charged with mois- 
ture. Hence a sub-tropical climate, in strong con- 
trast with the warm, damp air of Jamaica or Tahiti. 

The trade-winds precipitate what moisture they 
carry mainly on the east and northeastern sides of 
the mountains. Hence the western and _ south- 
western exposures are ordinarily dry and often arid 
and forbidding in aspect. Much of those sides of 
the islands are too dry for cultivation, except well 
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up the mountain slopes or valleys. Add to these 
portions large regions of precipitous ridges, and, on 
the largest island, of lava deserts, and of the four 
million acres of total area, not more than one million 
could possibly be brought under cultivation, and 
much of that inferior upland at present used only 
for pasturage. Large tracts, however, are of excep- 
tional fertility, and with abundant irrigation will 
produce food for six or eight persons to the acre, of 
rice, taro, bananas, sweet potatoes, etc. I think 
ten persons fed from an acre of taro is the extreme 
limit of productiveness. The stories told of the 
feeding capacity of an acre of bananas are simply 
frauds. 
POPULATION OF HAWAII. 


At the time of discovery in 1779, there were 
undoubtedly 300,000 natives in the group, and not 
improbably 400,000, as estimated by Cook. It is 
quite possible that with the skilful and patient cul- 
ture of the Chinese, one million persons might be 
subsisted upon the products of the soil. One half 
that number is probably more than enough to neces 
sitate the importation of provisions, under ordinary 
social conditions. 

The population of the group was, last December, 
about ninety thousand, since when have been added 
several thousand laborers, direct from Japan. The 
results of the census taken at that time are approx- 
imately given in the following table. The complete 
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results are not yet perfectly tabulated. But the 
following figures are sufficiently accurate for present 
use : 


Females 
16,390 


Nationalities. Males. 
Pure Hawaiian 

Mixed do 4,080 
Foreigners, Hawaiian born.. 3,550 
PRS oo ea etesvaneeee 32 650 
British 5 360 
SN 6 od See eed nie Se 518 185 
Scandinavians. .............. 5 65 
French 25 
RAEMIIMIOD 56:0 5 0.6-5.9:5.0 oa eines s Cs 3,650 
Chinese : Ra 
Japanese 

RENO ROI 055.0 655.619 500-0 eA 200 


To rt als. 


MOMMIES os. 5.0: egal ous ea 58,330 31,830 90,160 

The great excess of males will be observed to come 
mainly from the Chinese and Japanese elements of 
the population, although in all classes the excess of 
males is unusual. 

In order properly to assort the actually efficient 
social and political forces of the kingdom, a just 
analysis of the foregoing table must exclude the 
Chinese and Japanese elements from consideration 
as active forces. Although people often of much 
ability, and possibly in the future to constitute ele- 
ments of great social weight and value in the com- 
munity, they are now for the most part 
severed from the integral factors of the 
community by an extreme diversity of 
religion, language, and ethical ideas. 

They are mainly of the peasant class ; they 

show little tendency for assimilation to the C bictetian 

civilization of the country; they are almost neces- 
Paes cal a 
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sarily debarred from electoral franchise; and they 
do not apparantly contribute to mould public senti- 
ment either in ethics or in politics. They live 
quite outside of the national life. Eliminating 
then the 11,780 Japanese, the 14,560 Chinese, and 
the 225 of scattering races, chiefly heathen, as not 
being properly members of the body politic, we 
have left a population of 63,595, who belong to 
Christendom, and possess much of the best ethical, 
social, and political ideas of Christendom. 

Of this number 35,020, or over 55 per cent., are 
pure Hawaiians 8540, or 13.4 per cent , are mixed 
Hawaiians, mostly sharing white blood, but partly 
Chinese, and nearly all writing and speaking Eng- 
lish. The remaining 20,035 are mostly of pure 
white blood, constituting over 31 per cent. of citi- 
zens proper of the kingdom If we add to these 
the people of three-fourths white blood whose tastes 
and tendencies mainly follow those of their white 
kindred, we find fully one-third of the people to 
be white, or Caucasian. Comparing, however, the 
males of each class, we find very nearly one-half 
the males to be white. Since, however, on account 
of illiteracy, large numbers of Portuguese lack the 
franchise, the number of white voters is far below 
that of the natives. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 
Of the 20,035 people of European blood, those of 
Northern or Teutonic race are 11,630; those of Por- 
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tuguese and French, or the Latin races, are 8405, or 
58 and 42 per cent. respectively. The Portuguese 
being recent immigrants, their children do not as 
yet count very largely among Hawaiian-born for- 
eigners. Although many Chinamen are married to 
Hawaiian women, and their children are reckoned 
among mixed Hawaiians, the great majority of the 
770 Chinese women are lately arrived, and the pure 
Chinese children born in Hawaii are as yet few, 
and form only a very small element ‘among Hawai- 
ian-born foreigners. 

These proportions among European races seem 
likely to continue. While the Portuguese are the 
most prolific, the Teuton element seems likely to 
multiply more by immigration. There is indeed a 
considerable Teutonic element among the Portuguese, 
indicated by complexion and feature. There was 
in the sixteenth century a considerabk forced emi- 
gration from the Low Countries to the Azores and 
Madeira. 

The American system of free schools, long estab- 
lished in the kingdom, is gradually reaching the 
children of the Portuguese people, and familiarizing 
them with English. They are much like French 
Canadians, a thrifty, industrious, law-abiding peo- 
ple, and devout Roman Catholics. But very few can 
read their own tongue. The French Catholic Mission 
make every effort within their means to provide 
parcchial schools for the Portuguese children, in 
order to keep them out of the government schools. 
The indications are, that the Portuguese population 
will gradually be absorbed in the prevailing current 
of Anglo-American thought and opinion. The 
whole atmosphere is too strongly charged with this 
for them not to do so. It is certainly important 
that they should do so in order to become desirable 
voters. 

Of the larger and Teutonic portion of the white 
population, it may be said that in intelligence and 
character they average fairly with the better com- 
munities of the Northern States of America. There 
is among them, of course, a large element of the 
improvident classes who have drifted abroad. On 
the other hand, there is an unusually large propor- 
tian of the very best citizenship of their respective 
nationalities, either attracted to Hawaii by the 
excellent institutions of the country, or nurtured 
under the influence of these institutions. 


THE NATIVE HAWAIIANS. 


About two-thirds of the socially and politically 
effective population are native Hawaiian in blood 
and sympathy. One-fifth of these are of mixed 
blood. They are a most interesting and, in many 
respects, an admirable race of people, with many 
qualities for useful citizenship. No stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of some such qualities should 
be asked for, than the unique and conspicuous fact 
that there is no colored nation in the world harbor- 
ing a considerable colony of whites, except the 
Hawaiians, who have kept the government even 
nominally in their own hands. The Hawaiians 
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have always had a sovereign of their own race, 
with the great majority of the voters. 

In accounting for this, due credit must be given 
to exceptional advantages of education enjoyed by 
Hawaiians, and which have not been shared by their 
kindred of Tahiti, Samoa, and New Zealand, who 
are their equals in natural gifts. A great deal must 
also be attributed to a remarkable spiritual uplift 
experienced by the whole people over fifty years ago, 
which prepared and inclined them for cordial and 
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‘ 
active codperation in constitutional government. 
Especial credit must be given to the presence among 
them of a large body of whites acting under philan- 
thropic motives, and mediating between them and 
the usual class of white residents indifferent to the 
rights and the welfare of aboriginal inhabitants. 
But with all this there remains the essential fact 
without which all the rest would have been vain, 
of a most earnest desire to be enlightened and a 
cordial willingness to be guided into the life and 
the practices of Christian civilization. 


MERITS AND DEFECTS. 


Hawaiians possess most friendly, kindly natures, 
with a great approval for what is worthy and good. 
Probably there was never an uncivilized race so 
devoid of cruelty in their wars, or so ample and 
cordial in their hospitalities and friendships. They 
have noble form and muscular development. They 
are thouroughly courageous, making splendid sol- 
diers and whalemen. They have the prominent 
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chin which indicates determination and resisting 
Where their confidence is worthily gained, 
they are constant and attached. They have large 
moral receptiveness, enthusiastically adopting things 
that are worthy and of good report. They have high 
spiritual capacity, adopting religious faith and hope 
with deep enthusiasm. 

The defects of the Hawaiian are those inevitable 
to a race long isolated and uncultivated, under the 
easy conditions of sub-tropical life. They lack that 
persistence of sustained effort which characterizes 
the European, and his clear sense of necessity to 
provide against coming evil They lack the China- 
man’s steady conformity to plan and rule, and his 
unfiagging industry. They are thus a somewhat 
childish race, with imperfect vitality. Much sharp 
competition with European and Chinaman will be 
needed, before the Hawaiian gristle has fully knit 
into the firm and wiry fibre of manhood. 

Experience shows that while the trained Ha- 
waiian is, under supervision, a most capable worker 
in all departments of skilled labor and clerical work, 
he is so apt to be unreliable without that supervi- 
sion, that Hawaiians are rarely employed in work 
involving important responsibility, except by 
special favor. There are among them no masters of 
large vessels, no master-mechanics, no managers of 
plantations, no chief engineers, no heads of mercan- 
tile departments. They have yet to work up to 
this, and no doubt will do so in time. 


power. 


CAUSES OF DEPOPULATION. KAHUNAS. 


Meantime the race has been rapidly decreasing, 
and continues to do so. In sixty years it has dwin- 
dled to only 25 per cent of pure Hawaiians, or 
counting in those of mixed blood, to 30 per cent. 
The causes of decrease are obvious enough, but diffi- 
cult to reach. <A large contributor to it has been 
defective social morality. A chief cause, and pro- 
moter of other lethal influences, is heathen supersti- 
tion. The Kahunas, who are sorcerers and medicine 
men, dealing in deadly witchcraft and its antidotes 
of propitiation of demons by incantations and sac- 
rifices, are ubiquitous and busy, to the ruin of life 
and health, and the subversion of moral influences. 
The labors of the numerous physicians employed by 
the Board of Health for the natives, are mostly 
nullified by the influence of the Kahunas, the fear 
of whom rests heavily upon the people. 

This poisonous influence is far greater now than 
it was thirty years ago, before Kamehameha V. 
revived and organized Kahuna practice. It is not 
pleasant to record that the late Kalakaua was even 
more thoroughly active in the same direction, caus- 
ing the sorcerers and medicine men to be organized 
into a “Hawaiian Board of Health” by law, the 
legislature being entirely under his command. His 
course was fearfully damaging to his people, both as 
to health and morals. The present sovereign appears 
to be earnestly using her influence in the opposite 
direction. Intimately associated with heathen super- 
stition is the Hulahula, a libidinous dancing and 
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chanting, which was elaborately cultivated by Kala- 
kaua. It is most gratifying to record that the 
queen excluded these heathen exercises from the 
Palace during the late obsequies, and that she 
banished them during her recent royal progress. 
Considering how saturated the Palace circles have 
been with this element, Her Majesty has shown 
remarkable decision. 

It is also pleasant to learn that liquors have been 
excluded from the royal entertainments. Drunken- 
ness is a great bane of Hawaiians. It has greatly 
increased of late years, royal influence having 
secured the repeal of the prohibitory laws relating 
to supplying liquors to natives. With the present 
royal disapproval of Kahunas, hulas and drunken- 
ness, the outlook for an increase of the native race 
assumes aspects of hope. 


“INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS. 


The Hawaiians, meanwhile, are making remark- 
able progress in literary education and in the arts 
of life. Sixty years ago few could read or write. 
The ordinary clothing of men was a malo or adjusted 
girdle, that of the female a loose chemise. The 
younger children were naked. Hawaiians now are 
generally undistinguishable in dress from whites in 
the same employments, except that feminine exu- 
berance does not readily surrender to stays or belts. 
The ancient thatched cottages, often very comforta- 
ble and neatly matted, have generally given place 


to commodious painted dwellings built of Seattle 


fir, or Eureka redwood. 
Every Hawaiian youth can read and write his 
own language freely, and is likely to be proficient 
in arithmetic and geography. Every native home 
has one or more weekly journals, while two or three 
native dailies are supported in Honolulu. English 
schools have now so extensively supplanted those 
taught in the Hawaiian language, that most of the 
native youth can read English with more or less 
facility, while our language is fast becoming a collo- 
quial medium with natives. Many teachers of 
English are pure natives. The public school system 
has been organized for fifty years, and has attained 
great excellence. A large and able body of trained 
white teachers are employed, as well as natives. 


NATIVE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The most fruitful agency for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the native people is found in 
the large training and boarding schools for both 
sexes. In these nearly one thousand Hawaiian 
youth are being trained to the duties and habits of 
civilized life. These schools have been created and 
mainly supported by private beneficence, a fee of 
from thirty to fifty dollars per annum being paid for 
board. 

At least one third of this is supplied by white 
friends. Two thirds of the number are under Amer- 
ican Protestant instructioa, the remainder divided 
between the Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 

Probably the most important of these agencies are 
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che Kamehameha Training Schools, so nobly endowc¢s 
by the late Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop. Mrs. 
Bishop had become heir by natural inheritance to 
the whole of the large estates of the royal house of 
the Kamehamehas. In earnest accord with her hus- 
band, she devoted by will the whole of this great 
property to create and endow an Industrial and 
Training School for Boys, and another for girls. 
The latter is about to be put in progress of building. 
The boys’ school has been growing up for several 
years. Its equipment is now nearly complete, with 
130 students. The education given is the highest of 
its kind. It is already turning out numbers of 
young Hawaiians, witha 
good English education, 
with high aims and hon- 
est practical ambition, 
and a thorough manual 
training, which enables 
them at once to earn 
good wages in the vari- 
ous departments of me- 
chanical work. All 
wear a handsome cadet 
uniform. Their base- 
ball nine severely presses 
the Honolulus, the best 
white nine of the city. 
The students are all na- 
tive Hawaiians. Hon. 
Charles R. Bishop, the 
husband of the founder, 
has added very largely 
to the equipment of the 
school from his own great 
wealth. He has thus 
added a noble prepara- 
tory school as a feeder 
to the larger one. In the 
centre of the school build- 
ings he has erected the 
splendid Bishop Muse- 
um. This is shortly to be 
opened, as soon as the 
arrangement of the great 
store of Hawaiian and Polynesian antiquities shall 
have been completed. 
HONOLULU SOCIETY. 

The influential social elements: of the kingdom 
will be best understood by describing those at the 
capital. While mingling quite freely, the various 
elements of Honolulu society assort themselves some- 
what as follows: 

There is a circle of natives and half-white persons 
of consideration, including royalty and other people 
of such means and culture as to give them advanced 
social position. These mingle on terms of social 
equality with whites of similar means and culture. 
Increasing converse with English thought and opin- 
ion is bringing this class into fuller rapport with 
the whites. 
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The latter are a little divided by nationality and 
religion, but not severely so. They mingle com- 
pletely and cordially in social, domestic, and business 
relations. The Germans, who are third in number, 
are naturally somewhat more distinct from English 
and Americans than the latter are from each other. 
There is a German club and a British club, but no 
American club. The number of educated Portu- 
guese, and indeed of other educated Catholics is too 
small to form a prominent social element. British 
and Americans are more completely in sympathy 
with each other than with other nationalities. They 
tend to divide somewhat along the lines of the 

Anglican and the Con- 
gregational churches, 
more English going to 
the former, more Amer- 
icans to the latter. Ger- 
mans intermarry with 
each probably quite as 
much as English and 
Americans do with each 
other. Society in the 
islands is very closely in- 
terlinked by marriages. 
The great majority of the 
more influential people 
were either born there, 
or married to those who 
were so. 


AMERICANS PREDOMINATE 


The predominant social 
element in the islands is 
unquestionably Ameri- 
can, although the Eng- 

, lish is highly influential. 
This is the natural effect 
of the numerical excess 
over other whites for 
sixty years of a large 
force of educated Amer- 
ican citizens and their 
descendants, mainly mis- 
sionaries and _ persons 
more or less in sympathy with them. American 
predominance is also largely due to the working of 
the Treaty of Reciprocity. As a leading cause, it 
is owing to the fact that Christianity and education 
in their more developed forms have been mostly 
initiated and guided by Americans. 

The more prevailing ethical opinions are Ameri- 
can, modified by the excellent English influence. 
The newspapers are mainly American in tone. The 
large majority of school-teachers are American. 
The largest and strongest church is American Con- 
gregational. Even the Anglican Episcopal church 
is much Americanized, notwithstanding her ex- 
tremely Anglican bishop. This church has a noble 
cathedral, occupied, though unfinished. They have 
a large body of affiliated schools, and other mission 
and benevolent work. 


PAUAHI BISHOP. 
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In American social circles, the most numerous 
single element is that which inherits from the old 
Puritan missionaries of half a century ago, who 
left large families. Their children and grand- 
children are active in all the avenues of successful 
employment. Affiliated with them are a majority 
of the leading educational institutions, including 
Oahu College, the Kamehameha schools, and the 
largest two of the girls’ training schools. 

Probably the clearest evidence of the streugth and 
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compactness with which this “missionary” element 
is built and rooted into Hawaiian society, is seen 
in the Central Union Church of nearly 500 members, 


with over 500 in its own Sunday-school. It has 
just laid the corner-stone of a new church edifice, 
to cost $120,000. The plate collections for church 
benevolences are nearly $5000 per annum. Church 
expenses of $5500 are derived from written pledges 
of the congregation. Seats are free. Not less than 
$20,000 in addition are habitually contributed by 
members of this church for various mission and 
educational purposes. 

There are of course large social elements among 
the whites of Honolulu not in especial sympathy 
with the foregoing. ‘An excellent Opera House 
exists which serves many uses besides the dramatic. 
Sarah Bernhardt was lately announced to play 
“Camille,” and 400 tickets at five dollars were sold, 
but the famous artiste passed through without  per- 
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forming. Occasional balls are given. There is a 
good race course, where many fine horses compete 
on public holidays. In respect to social gaieties 
and public amusements, Honolulu does not take a 
very leading place. The most common public dissi- 
pation is to attend base-ball on Saturday afternoons. 
It has long been a complaint that Honolulu was too 
“missionary.” This standing socia! grievance has 
not thus far yielded very much to the effects of 
time and outside influences. 

The foregoing hasty outline of social elements 
among the native and foreign populations of Hawaii 
will serve to indicate that good foundations are laid 
for a fairly prosperous. social and political future. 
In whatever political relation Hawaii may here- 
after stand in respect to the United States, her part 
is likely to be a useful and very honorable one, 


LEADING PUBLIC MEN. 


It is somewhat difficult to specify men of dis- 
tinctive leadership in-public affairs. During the 
constant and capricious changes in cabinets under 
the late king, and the later confusion in political 
parties, nearly every prominent man in_ the 
country has either been a cabinet minister, or has 
had the position offered to him. Of older men, 
still giving promise of much further service, may 
be named, first, HENRY A. P. CarTER, the Hawaiian 
Minister at Washington, a man of rare ability; 
also his brother, JOSEPH O. CARTER, a prominent 
merchant, of the highest personal character, and 
possessing the special confidence of the Queen. 
Both these gentlemen are Americans of Hawaiian 
birth. ‘ 

The Hon. CHARLES R. BISHOP, already spoken of, has 
long been eminent in public service. He is head of 
the powerful banking house of Bishop & Co. With- 
out children, and somewhat advanced in life, he is 
quietly administering his own estate in a manner 
that greatly commends itself for wise and thoughtful 
munificence. His last gift was one of $50,000, to 
Oahu College, in view of its Jubilee Anniversary. 
Mr. Bishop’s counsel is held in highest regards in all 
public affairs. He has long been the President of the 
Board of Education. He came to Honolulu in early 
life from New York State. 

HENRY P. BALDWIN, of Maine, is admittedly the 
ablest and most successful sugar-planter in the 
Islands, and has made himself the wealthiest one. 
He has distinguished himself in the legislature in 
aiding, by his tact and conciliatory course, to secure 
most important results. He is in his forty ninth 
year, the son of a leading missionary. Mr. Baldwin 
is prominent in his public munificence. 

SAMUEL M. Damon stands high as an adminis 
trator and financier, serving as Minister of Finance 
in 1889. He is forty five, an American, born and 
educated in Honolulu, and a partner of Bishop & 
Co. He has largely the confidence of the natives. 

WituiaM R. CasTLE is a prominent lawyer and 
legislator, of popular talents, and much _ trusted 
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He is forty-two, American, born and educated in 
Honolulu. 

CECIL BROWN, a prominent lawyer of similar age, 
talents, and public service with Mr. Castle; is an 
Englishman of Hawaiian birth, and high social 
connection in Honolulu. He has unusual influence 
with Hawaiians. 

BenJ. F. DILLINGHAM, an American merchant of 
fifty, for nearly thirty years in Honolulu, has 
recently come to the front by his successful railway 
enterprise, and is now one of the most prominent 
men in the Islands. He is of great public spirit 
and a good talker, in public or in private. His 
Railway runs nineteen miles to beyond Pearl Lochs, 
and is expected soon to go around Oahu. It isa great 
success financially. 

LORRIN A. THURSTON is a gifted young lawyer of 
thirty-five, a leader at the Honolulu Bar, and in 
politics. He took a prominent part in the Reform 
movement, and was practically at the head of the 
Cabinet of 1889-90. He gives more promise of 
future prominence than any other man in Hono- 
lulu, although he failed to keep the Reform party 
together, a task calling for more of the peculiar 
gifts and graces of the politician than he has yet 
acquired. He is man of the purest character, 
and greatindustry. He is a grandson of the pioneer 
missionary Thurston. 

MaJOR SAMUEL PARKER is the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a grandson of old John Parker, who 


was a white lieutenant of Kamehameha, and 
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greatly trusted by the old conqueror. Major Par- 
mother and grandmother were Hawaiian 
He inherited great landed estates, is 
well educated, much travelled, and has excellent 
natural abilities. He is the most prominent native 
in public life, and is about forty years of age. 

JOHN LoT KAULUKOU is the leading native lawyer 
in Honolulu, of half-Spanish blood, a man of strong 
native sense and force, about thirty-eight years old, 
with much combativeness and persistence, but genial 
manner. He has served much in the legislature, 
once in the Cabinet, and for some time as marshal 
of the kingdom. He appears to appreciate the 
actual political situation of Hawaii better than a 
majority of the natives, and seems likely to be of 
service to his countrymen. 

The Chief Justice, ALBERT F. Jupp, has occupied 
his high station for many years, and enjoys the 
solid esteem of all parties. He exerts a large in- 
fluence among the native people and with the Queen. 
He was born in Honolulu in 1888, a son of Dr. G. 
P. Judd, who was at the head of government affairs 
forty years ago. 


ker’s 
chiefesses. 


INTERNAL POLITICS. 


The chief element of difficulty in the internal 
politics of the islands lies in the division of politi- 
cal power between the natives, who have inherited 
it, and the foreigners, who are the most competent 
to exercise it. It has been difficult to find Ha- 
Waiians who were competent to efficient service 
in the cabinet. Yet the natives are greatly dis- 
satisfied unless natives share in those offices. This 
trouble increases with the development of the isl- 
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ands and the greater necessity of able adminis- 
tration. 

Although the Hawaiians had little confidence in 
Kalakaua, or personal regard for him, yet he was 
their representative, and the restrictions on his 
power by the late change in the constitution was 
quite generally felt by the natives as a loss of 
power to themselves, the more so that a purely 
white cabinet followed. The new constitution was 
also unpopular with them on account of its ad- 
mitting the whites en masse to political power as 
voters. One feature of the new constitution has 
been the subject of especial denunciation by the re- 


actionary elements. It took the appointment of 
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life nobles (senators), away from the king, and 
gave it to a qualified electorate, who must each 
have $600 annual income. Although this includes 
all skilled workers, it gave to foreigners a larger 
vote than to natives in the choice of nobles. The 
legislature consists of twenty-four nobles, and twenty- 
four representatives, the latter chosen by the suffrages 
of all who are able to read and write, both bodies 
sitting in one Chamber. This has been bitterly de- 
nounced as depriving Hawaiians of their voting 
rights, although in fact it enlarged their electoral 
privilege, which had never before extended to the 
choice of nobles. The real grievance, and one not un- 
naturally much felt, is that whites are admitted to 
so large a share of power. 

It seems unlikely that the latter will yield any 
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part of what they have thus gained. The necessity 
of such a share of power is constantly increasing. 
There are a large number of white men who de- 
servedly enjoy the confidence of the natives, and it 
cannot be doubted will successfully mediate between 
the parties and allay ill-feeling. Meantime the 
number of qualified electors of nobles among the 
natives is increasing. Of course there are the usual 
number of political aspirants, too apt to be white 
men, who avail themselves of whatever may em- 
bitter the native voter against the foreigner. 
“Hawaii for the Hawaiians” has long been a 
familiar war-cry in politics. A better one has been 


put forth of late: “All Hawaiians for Hawaii !” 


HONOLULU CITY. 


Honolulu is a town of about 24,000 inhabitants. 
It is so much embowered in trees that most of the 
houses are hidden from a distant view. The busi- 
ness blocks are substantial, but only two stories. 
The dwellings, including many fine mansions, are 
scattered over great spaces of ground. The lawns 
and gardens are often exquisitely beautiful. Water 
is supplied by the government pipes from mountain 
streams. It is probable that artesian wells with 
steam pumps will be the main source of supply for 
the future. There are some fine avenues, but in the 
more central parts the streets are very narrow. 
There is no municipal government, all public works 
being conducted by the central government. Good 
roads extend for a few miles out of town, and 
vehicles can drive nearly around the island, a cir- 
cuit of over a hundred miles. The streets are 
lighted by are lights. Deliveries of milk, ice, 
meal, bread, are well systematized. Chinese ped- 
dlers supply cheap vegetables, melons and straw- 
berries in abundance. 

Transportation is afforded by some twelve miles 
of tramway, with American cars. Hacks ply at 
about twenty-five cents a mile. The most interest- 
ing rides for visitors are, first, Pali, six miles, sud- 
denly opening a grand panorama from a height of 
1200 feet ; secondly, by rail around Pearl Lochs, to 
a sugar plantation of the first class; thirdly, up 
Punch Bowl, a singular height in the centre of the 
city, of five hundred feet, with exquisite pano- 
ramic views on all sides, like an Eiffel tower; 
fourth, to Waikiki Beach and Kapiolani Park, 
four miles by tramcar. These are the favorite sea- 
side and bathing resorts of Honolulu, where many 
wealthy citizens have choice cottages. 

Domestic architecture is characterized by broad 
verandas and absence of chimneys. The average 
dwelling is of one story, and often has a large lanai 
(lah-nye) or covered area open on one or more 
sides, a half out-door room, for lounging. Excessive 
heat is unknown, day or night. Visitors from Hono- 
lulu to the Atlantic Coast find their most trying 
experience in the heats. A hot night in New York 
or Philadelphia is a form of misery unknown in 
Honolulu, where the maximum heat is 90°, and the 
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minimum temperature 50°. <A fall of 25° in twelve 
hours is phenomenal. 

Honolulu abounds in noble trees, gorgeous flowers, 
and masses of brilliant colored foliage. The palms 
are magnificent, especially the Royal Palms. At 
Waikike, the long dark sinuous stems of the ancient 
cocoa palms stand in acres of groves, their huge 
fronds swaying far aloft. 

The chief objects of a tourist’s interest are the 
live crater of Kilauea, and the extinct one of 
Haleakala. The former is reached by steamer and 
stage. Before me lies an advertisement: of a new 
hotel at Kilauea, which concludes as follows : 

“By taking this ticket an entire week may be 
spent at the Volcano, in a cool, bracing climate, 
with invigorating steam sulphur baths at hand, and 
the greatest Voleano on Earth, in constant action in 
the front yard of the Hotel.” 

A rather large front yard. You look out of the 
front door into a black pit five hundred feet deep 
and nine miles in circuit. In this front yard, two 
miles away, lies another and inner pit, of 150 acres, 
smoking like Gomorrah. This is called Halema’- 
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uma’u, (Hally-mah-oo-mah-oo) or Fern-hut. After 
lunch you descend to spend the evening in Old 
Red-Hot’s headquarters, where the lady of the place, 
“Madam Pele,” will entertain you with a fearsome 
lake of belching, plunging fire-waves, and where 
you may peer down white-hot shafts into under- 
running rivers of lava. About nine you trudge back 
with lanterns over the rugged lava-knobs, and climb 
the wooded height to supper and a bed. 

The summit of Haleakala on Maui, at 10,000 feet, 
is reached with facility on horseback from the fine 
sugar plantations below. It is extinct, but evidently 
active not long ago. This crater is seven miles long 
and 2500 feet deep, a vast, treeless, aerial Yosemite. 
On account of its accessibility and exquisite clear- 
ness of atmosphere, the summit is nearly certain to 
become the site of a first-class astronomical ob- 
servatory. 

The islands abound in the most 
The steamers are comfortable. 


varied and noble 


scenery. As tourists 


multiply and country hotels increase, Hawaii, with 
its mild, glorious climate, will become the choicest re- 
sort on the globe for invalids and seekers of comfort. 
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When foiled amid the ceaseless, fervent fray, 


To which all warring workday thoughts converge— 


Those endless thoughts that endless action urge— 


I summon back remembrance of one day, 


Aid see and scent, as on one eve in May, 


The salt sea-marshes, stretching.to the surge 


Of ocean; level, wide sea-arms that merge 


Their waters where surf-crested billows play. 


Against a background of illumined sky, 


Tall cocks of meadow-grass rise high, 


Their black cones blacker for the yellow light. 


Life springs from amplitudes of ocean’s breast. 


Day with its strife draws back, and noiseless night 


Shows stars whose voices infinite speak rest. 


Mrs. MERRILL E. Gates, in the Home Maker. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


PROFESSOR FELIX ADLER, 


The summer-school idea has lived down its maligners, 
has justified itself, and has henceforth to be reckoned 
with; for the summer school has come to be a power that 
makes for civilization and culture in America. It is not 
for anxious and exhaustive application, for severe read- 
ing, or for aught that suggests examinations or educa- 
tional machinery, that the summer school exists. It 
repudiates “grades” and “classes” and routine. Old and 
young, professionals and laymen, experts and ignoramuses 
assemble together. Summings up of progress here and 
there; interchange of opinions; easy discussion; the stim- 
ulus of contact with diverse minds under the frank and 
relaxing conditions of a vacation resort,—these are the 
modes and the uses of a rightly ordered summer school. 

People will think and talk and read in vacation times, 
in spite of themselves. Any particular summer school 
merely adds much to the probability that people who 
would enjoy meeting one another and who would be con- 
genial as to their thinking and talking and reading will 
make their vacation outings coincide as to time and place. 
The special summer school, then, may be said to perform 
its foremost function in acting as a grouper or classifier 
of vacationists. It need not in any wise detrimentally 
interfere with the various recreations and pleasures that 
are justly deemed essential to well-spent summer holidays. 

Of popular American summer schools upon the model 
of the Chautauqua assemblies there have been several 
scores in session during the past season. And of special 
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schools,—those of philosophy, of languages, of different 
branches of natural science, of art and music, and so on, 
—the number has been surprisingly large. The admirably 
conducted summer school for self-supporting Chicago 
girls, at the Rockford Seminary, is described in another 
article of the REviEw. In short, everybody seems to be 
learning that a modicum of summer philosophy and sum- 
mer science: may add zest to the round of picnics, sails 
and ordinary vacation pursuits. 

In many respects the most noteworthy of the new spe- 
cial summer schools inaugurated in 1891, has been that of 
“ Applied Ethics,” at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in session 
from July 1 to August 12. The term “ Applied Ethics” 
might not convey to all minds an accurate or complete 
idea of the scope of the school. Possibly the words “ prac- 
tical sociology” would be more truly expressive of the 
character of the work that was actually done in this first 
session. The history and progress of mankind and ot 
communities in matters Of religious belief, moral doctrine 
and practice and in economic life and welfare, were the 
general themes which were presented and discussed in 
many topics and phases. 

There was an ideal propriety in choosing “Old Ply- 
mouth” as the place for the school of applied ethics. The 
very name speaks volumes. If many springs have fed the 
great stream of American ethical, social and economic 
life, the Plymouth Colony was at least the source par 
excellence. Moreover, the Plymouth of to-day is the 
typical New England community that best reveals the 
unfolding of American life, uniting the historic and tra- 
ditional with all that is worthy in the educational and 
social culture of the present generation. The summer 
school of ethics and economics could find no other home 
that would be at once so distinctive, so congenial and so 
hospitable. Moreover, Plymouth has a rare combination 
of the attractions that make up a pleasant summering 
place. Its quaintness, and its many historic relics and 
places, give it somewhat of the old-world charm. Its sea 
views are beautiful; its opportunities for sailing, bathing 
and fishing are all that need be asked; its walks and 
drives are exhaustless; its woods and ponds and inland 
attractions are only less attractive than its sea-front. It 
has no turbulent crowds of casual summer visitors, nor 
has it any other summer schools or assemblies; so that 
it is obviously the best place in America with which the 
new school of ethics can ally and identify itself. 

Professor Felix Adler of New York must be regarded 
as the founder of the School. It was. not widely ad- 
vertised; but its modest announcements resulted in the 
assemblage of a considerable body of modern pilgrims at 
Plymouth. Clergymen, teachers, students, workers in 
various fields of philanthropy, and cultivated men and 
women of different professions or of no professions, made 
up audiences which the lecturers found it a pleasure to 
meet. Widely separated localities, and all creeds and 
shades of opinion, were represented impartially both on 
the platform and among the hearers. 

Professor Henry C. Adams of the University of Michi- 
gan and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was the 
Director of the Department of Economics. The plan of 
the department called for three lectures a week by Pro- 
cessor Adams, as the backbone of the course, dealing 
methodically with the history of industrial society and 
economie doctrine, principally in England and America, 
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and tracing the rise of the conditions in the world of 
labor that are the themes of so much present-day discus- 
sion and anxiety. Parallel with-this broad and consecu- 
tive course of lectures dealing with economic progress as 
a philosophic whole, were groups of special lectures upon 
practical topics. Asa rule, there were three lectures in 
each group. Thus Professor John B. Clark of Smith Col- 
lege discussed modern agrarianism, including talks upon 
the single-tax movement and the farmers’ alliance. Mr. 
Albert Shaw’s course treated of social questions suggested 
by the crowding of cities, including housing and transit, 
slums and pauperism, Gen. Booth’s “ Darkest-England” 
project, and London movements for the practical instruc- 
tion of the masses. Professor Taussig of Harvard Uni- 
versity lectured upon Co-opération, describing most 
instructively British distributive co-operation, German 
co-operative credit banks, profit-sharing and productive 
co-operation in Europe and America, and workingmen’s 
insurance projects. Factory legislation was discussed by 
the highest American authority, Mr.Carroll D. Wright, 
the United States Commissioner of Labor. President 
Andrews of Brown University gave a course upon Social- 
ism, stating the socialists’ complaint, explaining the 
socialistic remedy, and suggesting what he himself 
believed to be better ways of social reform. Professor 
Edmund J. James of Philadelphia discussed educational 
questions at home and abroad. In connection with the 
economic lecture courses, Mr. Katzenstein conducted a 
daily class in the principles of political economy. - 

A second department of the School was that of the 
History of Religions, conducted by Professor Crawford 
H. Toy of Harvard University, with whom were associated 
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a group of accomplished scholars. Professor Toy’s course 
of eighteen lectures, dealing with the History of Religions 
as a science, explaining its aims and method, was the 
basis of the work in this department, and was of the highest 
interest and value. Its classifications, historical reviews, 
examinations of religious systems ancient and modern, 
and analyses of the relations of religion to government, 
society, ethics, art and philosophy, were a strong ground- 
work for the special courses. Professor Maurice Bloom- 
field of the Johns Hopkins University lectured upon the 
origin, doctrines and ethics of Buddhism. Professor 
George E. Moore of Andover Theological Seminary gave 
the course on “Islam,” discussing the beginnings, the fer- 
mative period and the ruling ideas of Mohammedanism. 
Professor Morris Jastrow, jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, lectured upon the Babylonian-Assyrian religion 
—the gods, spirits and beliefs of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, their religious literature and the relations of 
their culture to their religion. The course upon “The 
Greek Religion” was given by Professor B. I. Wheeler of 
Cornell University, who explained its general character- 
istics and its ritual, and set forth the Homeric beliefs 
concerning the soul. Professor G.L.Kittridge of Har- 
vard University discoursed of the gods and the religious 
system of the Norsemen, under the general topic of “The 
Scandinavian Religion.” Finally, Mr. W. W. Newell of 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore lectured upon “The 
Religion of the Laity in the Middle Age.” 

The third department of the School, that of Ethics, 
was under the immediate direction of Professor Adler 
of New York, whose course of eighteen lectures,— 
ceveloping a system of applied ethics with special refer- 
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ence to the moral instruction of children,—extended 
through the six weeks. The scope and importance of 
Professor Adler’s course may be better understood by the 
following list of his topics: 

1. The Problem of Unsectarian Moral Instruction. The 
Position of Religion in the German Schools; in the 
American Public Schools. 

The Special Function of Moral Instruction in the 
Development of Character. 
Development of Conscience. 
Efficient Motives of Good Conduct. 
Classifications of Duties; Ancient and Modern Sys- 
tems considered. 
Suicide; the Stoic 
trasted. 
Ideals of Culture. 
Ethicising of the Feelings. 
Duties of Veracity, Justice, and Charity. 
Ethics of the Family. 
Professional and Political Ethics. 
Ideals of Friendship in Ancient and Modern Times. 
. Man’s Relation to Nature and the Lower Animals. 
The Use of Stories in the Moral Teaching of the 
Young, illustrated by a Collection of Stories from 
the Bible and from Greek and Hindu Sources. 
The Use of Proverbs and of Extracts from 
Speeches, illustrated in the same way. 
The Moral Value of the Study of Selected Biographies. 
The Individualization of Moral Teaching (Hints for 
the Study of Character). 
. The Correlation of Moral Instruction with Other 
Branches, especially with the Teaching of History. 
In Professor Adler’s department, Dr. Charlton T. Lewis 
of New York gave a course upon Criminals and the State, 
dealing with theories of penal legislation, the history of 
prisons, and the progress and prospect of prison reform. 
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Professor J.B.Thayer of the Harvard Law School and 
Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia gave lectures upon the 
Indian Question, Mr.Thayer discussing its legal aspects 
and Mr. Welsh summarizing its history and politics, and 
the prospects of reform. Mr. John H. Finley of the New 
York State Charities Aid Society presented a course upon 
the organization and method of charity in cities. Pro- 
fessor Robert Ellis Thompson of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, under the theme of “ Politics and Ethics,” spoke of 
the moral aspects of patriotism, party, and international 
relations. Other courses in this department were by Mr. 
W.M. Salter of Chicago upon “ Ethical Theory,” Mr. W. L. 
Sheldon of St. Louis upon “Reform Movements among 
Workingmen,” Professor W.E. Sheldon of Boston upon 
“Humane Treatment of Animals,” and Dr. Emile G. Hirsh 
of Chicago upon “The Ethical Ideal in Education.” 

The lectures were given in the old High School of 
Plymouth,—a building now nearly a century old. The 
daily program interwove the departments, no two lec- 
tures being given at the same hour; and none of the 
departments had a body of exclusive adherents. Recep- 
tiveness, breadth and tolerance marked the entire work 
of the school. The series of Sunday afternoon addresses, 
by representatives of different religious creeds, was pop- 
ular and instructive. 

The success of this initial season certainly justifies 
the expectation that the school will become a permanent 
institution. Twenty years ago it could scarcely have 
been possible; and even ten years ago the encouragement 
for its maintenance would have been comparatively 
slight. But the times and their needs have changed. A 
host of practical questions of ethical import confront our 
American society with a distinctiveness that compels 
recognition; and their study in annual summer con- 
ferences at Plymouth, in a scientific and impartial spirit, 
can but serve a useful purpose. 
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THE WORKING GIRLS OF CHICAGO. 
THEIR WAGES, THEIR HOMES, AND THEIR SUMMER OUTINGS. 


The Commissioner of Labor in his report for 1888 on 
Working Women in Large Cities, has this to say of the 
general condition of those in Chicago, which seems to be 
equally true in 1891 :— 

“The tenement-house system is largely engrafted in the 
life of Chicago. The houses, however, are rarely in long 
blocks, often have light and air on four sides, and seldom 
contain more than four families. Two or three families 
living in a separate house is the general rule, and often 
each family has a single house. The sanitary condition of 
houses and streets is bad, but these evils are being reme- 
died by the vigorous action of the health department. 
There is a large foreign element in Chicago which furnishes 
a rough class of girls, sometimes unfamiliar with the 
English language, and again speaking it fairly. Habits 
of economy do not prevail among the working classes and 
there are cases of poverty as extreme as in New York. 
Wages are higher than in the East and expert workers 
scarcer. As a rule, employers make no requirements as to 
good character. Notwithstanding the indifference of pro- 
prietors the general morality in most callings is surprisingly 
good. In order to prevent absenteeism and to insure 
prompt attendance, the employers have adopted an oppres- 
sive system of fines. Bad work also occurs so often that 
fines are imposed for this cause. As a result the working 
women are inclined to be antagonistic to employers, and 
discontent is more outspoken than in the East where work is 
scant and competition strong. The sanitary condition of 
one or two large shops is worse than any visited elsewhere 
during this inquiry. In the new establishments the ordin- 
ary provisions are made and gross neglect is rare.” 

The Commisioner makes a statement which, while possi- 
bly true three years ago, cannot be substantiated in 1891. 
“Even employments requiring no skill command pay 
enough to render girls independent.” Excepting those 
who do domestic work comparatively few girls who are 
really independent can be found among those commonly 
included in the term, “working girls,”"—if this applies to 
those who perform manual labor, and excludes teachers, 
stenographers, type-writers, book-keepers, etc. Many of 
them are able to live at all on the wages they receive only 
because they live at home and their little swells the gen- 
eral fund. The bad sanitary condition of the large shops, 
to which the Commissioner refers, has been already greatly 
improved and is constantly watched by the excellent lady 
inspectors employed by the Board of Health. 

The improvement in the matter of lunch-rooms, alone, 
which in many of the large shops were placed close 
to furnaces and toilet-rooms, sometimes between the two, 
amounts practically to a revolution. In one shop where 
the girls’ lunch-room was in a dark room in the basement, 
surrounded by the furnace rooms, the steam boilers con- 
nected with the elevators and with toilet-rooms, and so 
unendurable by reason of heat, odors and vermin that 
many went without luncheon rather than eat it there, a 
large, light, well-ventilated room on the top floor of the 
building, reached by elevators, was given. The inspector 
who effected this change is greeted there as a worker of 
miracles. 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND WORKING WOMEN. 


There are over one hundred thousand self-supporting 
women in Chicago. Many more than half of these belong 


to the class known as “working girls.” The great part of 
them live at home, else many could not live on the wages 
they receive. In some instances girls band together, rent 
a room, have an oil-stove, and so make the best home they 
are able for themselves. There are several very successful 
boarding-houses for self-supporting women. Their object 
is not alone to support life at reasonable terms but also to 
furnish protection to those who most need it. They are 
all intended to be self-supporting and those who find 
homes here receive no charity and are truly independent 
and self-respecting. Contrasting these clean, vroll-arrange2 
homes on quiet, pleasant streets with those cheap board- 
ing-houses in the most crowded parts of the city to which 
the unfriended working woman must go in order that 
she may live on the money she earns, their moral value 
becomes very apparent. 

In the ladies’ waiting rooms of the railway stations of 
the city, where the strange girl in the large city often first 
wants help, are placards reading, “Home for Self-Sup- 
porting Women, 275 Indiana Street. Board $2.25 per 
week.” This home was founded by an association of ladies 
of wealth and leisure, so called. The association might 
perhaps be better styled a society of “working women” 
of wealth. Admission to the home is through a reception 
committee, by whom preference is always given to girls 
receiving small wages and having no home nor protector 
in Chicago. Three hundred and seven persons received 
the comforts of this home in 1890. Nearly one hundred 
were of necessity refused admittance because of the want 
of room. Among these women of all creeds and national- 
ities are type-writers, stenographers, clerks, dress-makers, 
nurses, domestic servants out of situations, etc., most of 
them under twenty-five years of age, and all without 
home or natural protector in the city. A provident laun- 
dry is in connection with the home, the object of which is 
both to provide work for needy women and to furnish a 
training school where superior work may be taught and 
girls made capable of taking positions in families. 

The Women’s Christian Association has a home on 
Michigan Avenue with board from three and a half dollars 
to four and a half dollars per week, not including washing. 
This excludes girls receiving small pay. The boarders ar¢ 
chiefly stenographers, type-writers, book-keepers, ete. 
Women over thirty years of age are rarely received. The 
Minnetonka, Hotel for Women, opened by the Working 
Women’s Rone Association, is another place where a 
wholesome home is found at reasonable rates. 

WAGES AND SHOP CONDITIONS. 

It is estimated that three out of every forty Chicago 
working girls have some one depending on them. Fo 
example, there is a girl in a paper-box factory on Mick.- 
gan avenue who, working by the piece, is able to make 
from five to seven dollars per week. She supports a sick 
mother, an aged father, and a worthless brother who works 
but a small part of the time. She has worked for three 
years in this factory, which employs two hundred and fifty 
girls, many of them under school age. They work from 
half-past seven o’clock in the morning till six in the even- 
ing, with half an hour lunch time. Wages are from two 
and a half dollars to seven dollars per week, Forewomen 
receive nine and ten dollars per week. There are girls 
here who have worked six and seven years without other 
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vacation than Thanksgiving Day, Fourth of July, and the 
usual holidays. In case of sickness or death in the family 
of one of the girls in this factory it is customary for the 
‘thers to make a purse for the benefit of the one into 
whose tamily the sorrow has come. ‘The amount given by 
each one depends rather on the need of the family than 
the wages of the giver. The proprietors always add to 
the fund. There is rarely a month that this collection is 
not taken. 

In tailor shops girls earn from two to twenty dollars per 
week, as they work by the piece and are allowed to take 
work home and spend the night also over it. Inthe candy 
factories wages run from two to five dollars per week. 
For much of the work girls are in hot, close quarters and 
in some factories must take a turn of two hours in the 
ice-room. Here, too, are girls who are evidently under 
school age, though they will usually declare themselves to 
be fifteen, and the managers will be equally certain that 
they employ no girls under sixteen. Very hot days when 
work is slack they are given a half-holiday, for which 
they are carefully docked. 

The system of fines is not uncommon in the shops. 
Here is the case of a girl who earns three dollars per 
week. She pays sixty cents car fare, and in the week of 
which this report is made was fined thirty-five cents, fifteen 
cents being for a mistake in a check. Her mother does 
washing, a small brother is a cash-boy at Field’s, receiving 
two dollars per week. She has no father. Here, again, 
is a girl who has a “good place.” She earns five dollars 
per week, pays three and a half dollars for board ina 
private family and sixty cents car fare. She is declared 
to be very fortunate. Another girl has for over two 
years worked in one place addressing envelopes, etc. She 
does her work well and gets four dollars per week. A 
married sister helps to clothe her. and so she lives. Fac- 
tory girls work usually from seven in the morning till six 
in the evening. The noon time varies from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour, and even more to those who 
work by the piece. 

In many of the larger shops and factories there are gas 
stoves in the lunch-rooms and tea and coffee are made fcr 
the girls to drink with the cold lunches brought from 
home. For this they pay two or three cents a cup. 
Sometimes the proprietors employ some one to take charge 
of this, and again a woman is allowed to make what she 
can from the enterprise. There is great difficulty in 
learning the true state of affairs at the factories. The 
managers tell what they wish to be believed, in many 
instances. The forewomen have a story they are obliged 
to tell, and the girls themselves are many of them afraid 
to speak frankly lest they lose their positions. 

But notwithstanding the hardships of factory life, the 
long hours, constant work, close, hot quarters, small 
wages, and the poor homes returned to at night,—and in 
spite of the fact that it is a poor house servant indeed 
who does not receive four dollars per week, have a pleas- 
ant room, as good fare as the family in which she lives, 
no expenses for washing, etc., still, good girls for general 
housework can with difficulty be obtained, while if the 
sign “Girls Wanted” be placed in a factory window, 
hundreds will be refused employment. 


SUMMER OUTINGS AT LAKE GENEVA. 


Several attempts have been made in the past four or 
five years to give summer outings to these wage-workers 
whom the force of circumstances prevents seeking pleasant 
things for themselves. Three of these have been in suc- 
cessful operation during the season just passed. In 1888 
some Chicago people who are summer residents at Geneva 
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Lake, Wisconsin, formed themselves into a Fresh Air 
Association for the sake of giving holidays to city boys 
and girls. They found that while the‘ children could 
come only during the school vacation of July and August 
the Holiday Home could quite as well be opened two 
weeks earlier and closed two weeks later, in order to give 
four weeks to girls from the factories and shops. They 
have done this very successfully, and the beauty and rest 
of Holiday Home have for two years been enjoyed by 
about one hundred and sixty girlseach year. The Home is 
situated on a high bluff overlooking Geneva Lake. It is 
a large, new building, erected for this purpose. The sur- 
roundings are exceedingly attractive, and the cleanliness, 
the quiet and sense of restfulness give fresh life to the 
girls, who come almost entirely from the factories and 
shops. Everything in connection with the Home is free 
to its guests, and transportation to and from the city is 
furnished. 
THE WILDWOOD CLUB FOR GIRLS. 

A second undertaking of this kind is by the Wildwood 
Club for Self-supporting Girls. Wildwood is a beautiful 
old place with a large and roomy house in the midst of 
one hundred acres of woodland. It is situated on the 
heights bordering Calumet River, a short distance from 
the town of Pullman, and was given by Mr. George M. 
Pullman to his daughters for the purposes of this club. 
The club is under the auspices and management of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society of Grace Episcopal Church, or 
rather is an outgrowth of that organization using the 
kindness of Mr. Pullman and his daughters. The house 
accommodates about twenty-five persons and is open during 
June, July and August. 

Membership in the club is of three kinds—regular, associ- 
ate, and honorary. Regular members are self-supporting 
girls over sixteen years of age. Associate members are 
young women of leisure, each of whom agrees to spend 
one week each season at Wildwood with the regular 
members. Honorary members are those friends who pay 
dues to the club of twenty-five dollars annually. The 
regular and the associate members, four of whom are in 
attendance each week, meet at Wildwood on equal foot- 
ing; each pays two dollars dues, weekly, and each does 
her share of the work, only a part of which is done by 
servants regularly employed. They have received shop- 
girls, factory girls, tailoresses, house servants, etc., and 
the house has been constantly filled. Their constitution 
states that the club is formed upon a religious basis and 
makes obligatory the following customs: daily family 
prayer and Bible-reading, grace before meat, a due ob- 
servance of Sunday. 


THE OGONTZ LUNCH CLUB. 


An association whose ‘purpose is said to be to give a 
little outing each day to the working girl, is the Ogontz 
Lunch Club. In the association which supports this club 
are eighty members, all of whom, as the name implies, 
are ladies who have studied at Ogontz. Of this number 
thirty-five are active members of the Lunch Club and pay 
ten dollars a year dues; the remainder are associate mem- 
bers who pay fifteen dollars per year for the purposes of 
the club. By these dues rent of rooms, furnishing, etc., 
are met. The rooms are on the eleventh floor of the 
Pontiac building and are beautifuliy light and airy. The 
reading-room is furnished with piano, reading table, lib- 
rary of fiction, poetry, travel, etc., easy chairs, couch, 
desks, and always flowers. 

The rooms are open from twelve to two o’clock every 
day excepting Sunday to self-supporting girls of all classes 
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and denominations. By the payment of ten cents a month 
a membership ticket can be secured giving all the privi- 
leges of the room, among which is the right of taking 
books from the library, conditional upon their return 
within two weeks. The excellent collection of books was 
given by the various members of the association. There ere 
now one hundred and one members who pay for the privi- 
leges of the rooms. This in no sense excludes those who 
wish to come for the lunch privileges. The average at- 
tendanceis one hundred and twenty at lunch each day, and 
members are constantly increasing. A cup of tea, coffee 
or milk can be bought for two cents; a sandwich for four 
cents. This pays the actual est of food. The girls are 
invited to bring their own luncheon, tables and chairs 
being furnished for this purpose in the lunch-room. 
There is always music at noon, and the girls dance or read 
or do whatever is most pleasant to them. 

On the reading table is a question box which is opened 
every Tuesday. The first question taken from it was the 
significant one, to answer which in its truest sense was 
perhaps the strongest motive impelling’ the Ogontz girls 
to found the club, “How can one become polished?” 
There have been questions on the Bible, and such as 
these, “What is good for the hair?” “What is the best 
kind of exercise?” Four or five members of the Ogontz 
Association are in attendance each day. This is not to be 
alone a summer outing, but hopes to be a bright noon- 
ing each day of every season. 


HULL HOUSE AND ITS WORK. 


No movement in the line of helpfulness has been of 
greater interest to Chicago philanthropists for the past 
two years than the one which has centred at Hull House. 
In one of the most closely inhabited parts of the West 
side, Miss Jane Addams, associating with herself Miss 
Ellen Starr, has taken a large old house, once the resi- 
dence of a gentleman of wealth, and is answering in the 
light of the Christian philanthropy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the question “Who is my neighbor?” Hull-House is 
on Halsted Street near Polk. Between Halsted Street and 
the river live about ten thousand Neapolitans and Sicili- 


ans, a distinct Italian colony. South of Hull House are 
Germans, Poles and Russians, merging into a large Bo- 
hemian settlement; west are Canadian-French and north 
are Irish. The founders of Hull House, believing that peo- 
ple with a bent for study are to be found in every local- 
ity, have striven to become the aid and centre of the intel- 
lectual activity of this industrial neighborhood. And not 
an educational centre alone but a social centre em- 
bodying the traditions of hospitality and kindly intercourse 
which become so nearly lost in certain parts of the city, 
where people move too often to have local attachments 
and give most of their energies to earning their livings. 

By simply placing large and pleasant rooms at their 
disposal, much has been accomplished toward rousing 
the dormant social spirit and so allowing that which the 
people themselves possess to work great things for them. 
Miss Addams with her associates mingled with the neigh- 
borhood in the same spirit of friendliness that she would 
have used had she taken a house on Prairie Avenue. They 
have received the people of the locality in families, men, 
women and children, without distinction: whoever needs 
Hull House, Hull House needs. In each of the colonies 
about there are Americans and English-speaking foreigners 
who are glad to avail themselves of lectures and libraries. 
But the work has not been alone in receiving, nor yet 
alone to the English speaking. Native German, French, 
ete., are among the helpers and visitors at Hull House. 
Friday evening of each week is German evening; Satur- 
day evening is the Italian social evening. The work of 
Miss Julie Hintermeister, herself a Swiss woman com- 
manding most of the modern languages, has not confined 
itself to the Italian Saturday evening of which she has 
charge, but one day of each week is given to the visiting 
of those houses where the sons and daughters of Italia 
give true southern warmth of greeting to one who comes 
in kindness, speaking the mother language. 

There is no organization for carrying on the work of 
Hull House, no association, nor club, nor society. It is 
rather an attempt to prove that the individual can do far 
better than any society. The residents in the house pay 
all their own expenses and work without salary. Through 
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the kindness of the owner of the building, Miss Helen 
Culver, no rent is paid for the house. An income of one 
hundred dcllars per month for janitor, gas, heating, etc., 
is raised from people who pledge five dollars a year. 

As has been said Hull House is open at all times to all 
the people of the neighborhood. Naturally, however, the 
children come in the afternoon and attend sewing classes, 
cooking classes and the like, but they also come with their 
parents to the social evenings, if they desire. A kinder- 
garten and a day-nursery take care of the youngest ones 
whose mothers must leave them during the day. Hull 
House is a station of the Public Library. Recently a 
commodious building has been erected on the grounds by 
Mr. E.B. Butler, for a library and art building. It was 
opened by a very successful art loan exhibition. Pictures 
were loaned by several prominent artists and from some 
of the best collections in the city. 

In the weekly program a part of each evening is given 
to college extension classes. Thursday evenings there are 
popular lectures and concerts, and Friday and Saturday, 
the German and Italian social evenings. About seventy- 
five people come each week to teach, entertain, visit, to 
help in any way carry on the work for which Hull House 
stands. The membership of the clubs and classes is 
between eight and nine hundred men, women, and young 
people. Most of the students are young women. Some 
of them work with the hands, others labor with the mind; 
any one to whom the classes are attractive is welcome. 
Naturally there are many public school: teachers; there 
are factory girls, stenographers, seamstresses, whomso- 
ever the classes have drawn, irrespective of occupation. 
There are daughters of rich men who come from a more 
fashionable quarter to attend these classes because they 
like then.. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT ROCKFORD. 

It was to these girls of the college extension classes 
that a summer school at Rockford was offered. It was 
proposed as a summer school, though not with the expecta- 
tion that study would be the principal attraction or 
benefit. Rockford Seminary is situated in the city of 
Rockford, in the midst of fifteen acres of high and beauti- 
fully wooded ground upon the bank of the Rock River. 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr are both former students of 
the seminary, and Miss Addams is now one of its trustees. 
Familiar, then, with the beauties of the place, the health- 
ful location, and the spirit of helpfulness which character- 
izes the atmosphere of the seminary, they turned to 
Rockford when they planned their summer school. The 
Board of Trustees gave them the use of the buildings and 
grounds for July, and interested friends in the city of 
Rockford made themselves responsible for contingent 
expenses. A most sisterly interest was shown by the 
students of the seminary in the happiness of these summer 
students, and an appropriation was made by their associ- 
ation for the entertainment of their summer guests. Rooms 
were left arrange’. with added comfort and beauty. 

The members of the summer school were all from Chi- 
cago. Though largely public school teachers of the lower 
grades, all occupations were represented. Many were of 
Irish birth, some were German, some Jewish, and some 
American. All were from the crowded districts of the 
city, from which some had never before been separated ; 
many had never been further than its suburbs. Board in 
the seminary was furnished to them at two dollars per 
week, which paid actual cost of food. The teachers were 
all volunteers and were young women of much cultiva- 
tion. Both teachers and students took care of their own 
rooms and gave an hour a day to the general work of the 
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house. The schedule of classes included the outdoor study 
of birds and botany, reading parties in Browning, Rus- 
kin, Emerson, Victor Hugo and other modern novelists, 
German conversations, lessons in English grammar and 
composition, singing, sketching, needlework, gymnastics 
in the fine seminary gymnasium, and, better, lessons in 
lawn tennis out of doors. Recitals in song were given 
Monday and Tuesday evenings by Miss Eleanor Smith, 
and lectures Thursdays and Fridays by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones on Emerson and Browning, Prof.E.S. Bastin on 
Protoplasm and The Dispersion of Plants, Dr. F. H. Kim- 
bal on How Birds Fly, Ellen Gates Starr on Ruskin’s 
Social Theories, and Mrs. M. H. Wilmarth on Victor Hugo. 

It was a happy party of self-respecting, dignified work- 
ers who enjoyed this summer work on the campus and in 
the pleasant rooms of Rockford Seminary. They were 
especially enthusiastic over tennis and gymnastics, and 
even enjoyed the fatigue and strained muscles which 
resulted from their eager use of unfamiliar apparatus. 
Dancing in the gymnasium was a frequent pleasure. 
Various garden parties, river excursions and like enter- 
tainments were arranged by the citizens of Rockford for 
the students, and the chief gain which they carried back 
to their work in the crowded city was not from study. 


Miss Jane Addams, to whom this success must be so 
largely attributed, is not only a woman of tact and good 
sense, but of the keenest sympathy. Her wealth, culture 
and charming personality are devoted to the work of 
Hull-House, but without any sense of sacrifice. Indeed, 
Miss Addams said in a paper read before a ‘party of ladies 
interested in her plan, when Hull House was but a plan 
and not as now an assured success, that her only fear was 
lest she and those who should be associated with her 
should receive much more than they could be able to 
give. 

With the exception of the Holiday Home on Geneva 
Lake, none of these associations for summer outings give 
their benefits without some return. The theory that no 
recipient should be deprived of the pride of independence 
is carried out. The other theory that those who are thus 
giving are truly those who are most fully receiving is 
practically exemplified, and more, the knowledge that 
“the things which make us alike are stronger and finer 
than the things which make us different,” and that people 
are not different in kind, only in degree, is felt by each 
one, whether she has the blessedness of giving or the 
comfort of receiving. 

KATHERINE A. JONES. 


~PROFIT-SHARING IN THE PILLSBURY MILLS. 


THE PILLSBURY “A 
BRIDGE, 


Of the numerous American industrial establishments 
which have, within the past decade, adopted in one form 
or another the principle of distributing a portion of the 
profits to the employés, one of the largest and most 
important has been the Pillsbury mills of Minneapolis. 
The Pillsbury firm had for a number of years enjoyed the 
distinction of being the largest flour producers in the 
world, and their experience in profit-sharing could not 
fail to arouse public interest and attract widespread 
attention. A year or two ago the Pillsbury mills were 
sold to an English syndicate, and at the same time there 
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were acquired by these same 
foreign investors a smaller group 
of mills which had been owned 
and operated by W. D. Wash- 
burn & Co., and also the great 
water-power property which has 
made Minneapolis a milling and 
manufacturing centre. These 
properties were all consolidated 
and are now owned and operated 
by the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Company, Limited,of Lon- 
don. <A very considerable por- 
tion of the stock, however, is 
retained in Minneapolis, and 
Mr. Charles A. Pillsbury, who 
was the head of the Pillsbury 
milling firm, and the most prom- 
inent and successful flour man- 
ufacturer in the world, remains 
as the active director and man- 
ager of the business. 

In view of a considerable en- 
largement of operations, and of 
prospective developments which 
will give employment to still an 
increased force of men, the re- 
tentior of the profit-sharing 
scheme becomes a subject of renewed interest. Mr. Pills- 
bury has recently consented to give for the benefit of the 
readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS some fresh data as to 
his experience in profit-sharing. 

“We began our system over eight years ago,”said Mr. 
Pillsbury, “and have divided profits during five years out 
of the eight. I was first led to adopt the system of profit- 
sharing from a desire to enter into some plan which 
would more equitably divide the profits between capital and 
labor. Of course the continual agitation of the labor 
question called my attention to the subject; but there 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN THE PILLSBURY MILLS. 


was no disaffection among my 
own employés, so far as I was 
aware. On the contrary, our 
relations with our employés 
were and always have been 
so harmonious that there has 
never been any intimation of 
a strike. As to the details of 
a profit-sharing scheme, I was 
not influenced by what others 
had done, and at that time 
knew absolutely nothing of the 
experience of others or the 
results of any kindred experi- 
ments. 

“The fullest account hitherto 
given of my system is that 
which Mr.Shaw prepared for 
the American Economic As- 
sociation in 1886.* But, for 
business reasons which require 
no explanation, I have hitherto 
thought it best not to explain 
precisely the percentages and 
proportions which the firm 
agreed to adopt and use in de- 
termining the amount to be 
distributed to employés, and 
none of our own men have 
ever been informed of the 
method in detail. You will 
observe, then, that the state- 
ment I am about to make is 
at least more specific than any 
I have ever permitted to be 
made public hitherto, or than 
anything that has ever been 
communicated to the partici- 
pants in the profit-sharing 
scheme. 

“My original plan was this: 
After paying the men their 
salaries—and salaries in the 
Pillsbury mills have always 
been as high if not higher than 
those paid in any other simi- 
lar establishments—I next ac- 
corded to the capital engaged 
in the business a good round 
interest. I shall not state precisely what rate of interest 
was adopted as proper for the reward of capital, but let 
me say that the percentage was a large enough one to cover 
safely the contingencies of years in which there might be 
loss rather than profit in the business; for, as you know, 
there is an inevitable speculative element in the milling busi- 
ness which causes fluctuation in profits, and which makes it 
necessary to provide something like a reserve fund out of 
the profits of good years, in anticipation of the bad years 
which are almost sure to come. Having, then, deducted 
from the whole profits a liberal fixed allowance for divi- 
dends upon capital invested, the remainder—if indeed 
there were any—was regarded as the fund to be shared 
between capital and labor. Over against the amount of 
capital invested by the proprietors was placed the annual 





*One of the chapters in the monograph “Co-operation in a 
Western City,” by Albert Shaw, published by the American 
Economie Association in 1686, and republished in 1888 in the 
large volume upon the History of Co-operation in the United 
States, issued from the press of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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PILLSBURY. (From the Northwestern Miller. 

pay-roll of the employés. The surplus fund was divided 
into two parts in the proportion of the amount of capital 
in the business and the united yearly salaries of the men, 
To the proprietors, as additional profits over and above 
their liberal fixed percentage, was assigned capital’s share 
of the surplus. Labor’s share was then distributed among 
the men who were admitted to the benefits of the profit- 
sharing scheme.” 

At the end of the first year, September, 1883, about 25 
per cent. of Mr. Pillsbury’s men participated in the distri- 
bution of profits, the original rule being that only those 
men who had been with the firm for five years should be 
admitted as profit-sharers. The rule was modified in such 
a way as to make the number somewhat larger, and the 
next year about one-third of the employés were admitted. 
As an exception to the five-year rule, however, it should 
be explained that without regard to the period of their 
service in the firm’s employ the men in the office or in 
the mills who occupied positions of exceptional responsi- 
bility were placed upon the sharing list, the five-year rule 
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applying only to those holding more ordinary or menial 
positions. 

Mr. Pillsbury has since modified his plans, and now per- 
mits all who have been in his employ for two years to 
participate, and he is fully convinced that the change is 
advantageous in every way. Modern milling is so mar- 
vellously automatic a process that comparatively few men 
are needed to produce a vast output. The Pillsbury- 
Washburn Company, however, employs about 500 men. 
“Of this number,” says Mr. Pillsbury, “about 425 come 
under the two year rule. If we should divide our employés 
into three classes, one of which would be called common 
laborers and the other two the lower grade and the higher 
grade of skilled laborers, the number of men in each class 
would be about the same. Our current wages for common 
laborers are from $1.50 to $1.75 per day. Ordinary help 
in the mills receives from $2 to $2.50 per day. Skilled 
labor is paid from $2.50 to $20 per day, according to the 
position occupied.” 

In three of the eight completed years since the profit- 
sharing project was begun, the annual profits have not 
exceeded the fixed percentage set for the initial remunera- 
tion of the capital invested, and consequently in those 
years there has been no distribution of surplus to employés. 
The sum total of the amount divided among the men in 
the five years of distribution has been about $150,000, 
an average of $30,000 per year. Obviously the increase 
in the number of participants has diminished the amounts 
paid on distribution day to individuals. However, it is 
unnecessary to attempt to show that $50,000 a year, paid 
out as extra money at one time to 300 or 400 men, is no 
trifling benefit. It is equivalent to a 6 per cent. dividend 
upon an investment of half a million dollars. It means, 


in other words, that the employé, besides drawing safely 
from week to week his full wages, is likely to receive at 
the end of the year a check for a sum greater rather than 
less than a current annual interest upon his total yearly 


salary. It should be clearly understood that the distri- 
bution among the men is made in the proportion of wages 
received. Thus the most responsible, and therefore most 
highly salaried men, whether employed in the commercial 
side or in the manufacturing side of the business, draw 
the largest checks in the distribution of profits. 

Upon being asked what argument he used with the 
English directors of the Pillsbury-Washburn Company, 
to induce them to retain the profit-sharing system, Mr. 
Pillsbury replied: “Happily it was not difficult to persuade 
our directors in England to assent to my recommendation. 
I explained to them that the system not only made our 
men more happy and contented, thus securing stability in 
the force, but also that in my opinion it resulted in more 
and better work to such an extent that the amount dis- 
tributed to the men probably cost us nothing at all. It is 
true that, so far as I am aware, no other mill firms share 
the profits in this way. But when I make a survey of 
their mills I am satisfied that ours have been more pros- 
perous than those of any ef our neighbors or competitors, 
and that we have been able to run with a profit during 
times of great depression in the milling business when ne 
small percentage of the mills have gone to the wall. I 
may certainly claim it as a fact that our flour has 
obtained a higher price than any manufactured in this 
country, which it could not do if there was no genuine 
merit in it. And I attribute the uniformity of excellence 
in the quality of our product to the great interest that 
all of our employed inen, even the very humblest, have 
taken in the success of the mills. Milling is a business 
involving processes so delicate that almost everything 
depends upon the fidelity, skill, and constant attention 
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of the men who-are employed. And it is obvious that the 
stability of a mill’s force is a matter of high consequence, 
I do not think that changes are half so frequent in the 
Pillsbury-Washburn mills as in the average flour mill of 
the United States. Stability tends to greater care in the 
use of materials and machinery, to greater evenness in 
the product, and to various other economies; and profit- 
sharing, as a promoter of stability, is therefore a source 
of considerable advantage.” 

In reply to interrogatories as to the economic source of 
profits thus distributed, and the relation of profit-sharing 
to wage rates, Mr. Pillsbury was very firmly of the opinion 
that in his business, averaging one year with another, the 
profit-sharing fund does not come out of what would oth- 
erwise be the company’s profits, but that it actually 
represents an enhanced earning stimulated by the improved 
esprit de corps and the habitually awakened sense of 
individual responsibility for which the profit-sharing 
scheme is to be credited. As to the doctrine that profit- 
sharing in the end is only a form of wage payment, and 
that sooner or later what is paid to the men in one form 
is withheld from them in another, Mr. Pillsbury’s simple 
reply is: “It is a well-known fact that we pay as high if 
not higher wages than any of our competitors.” From 
his own point of view he is convinced that the experiment 
is profitable for capital. From the point of view of the 
participants themselves he holds that it would be perfectly 
demonstrable that what comes to them as their share of 
surplus profit comes in clear addition to maximum wages, 
as a result, not so much of more strenuous and self-denying 
effort on their part, as of the more highly efficient and 
stable organization that profit-sharing brings about. 

Mr. Pillsbury declares as a result of his experience that 
he knows of no objections whatever to the system of 
profit-sharing. “As to its moral effects,” he declares, “it 
certainly promotes good feeling between capital and labor, 
and tends to make the men more contented and more 
likely to settle down and acquire families and homes for 
themselves. “Moreover it educates a sense of responsibility 
in the men. It is a mistake based upon theory rather 
than upon observation to suppose that profit-sharing 
induces the men to act as if they owned the establishment 
or that it gives them a sense of lazy security. We would 
discharge an old employé who was proving incompetent 
or unworthy rather sooner than we would were this system 
not in vogue. We have never been troubled with any 
impertinent prying into our company’s financial business, 
nor have we heard any complaints that we were not act- 
ing in good faith in operating our system of profit-sharing. 
I do not contemplate any change in the system as now 
in use. I do not know of any more practical plan that 
is more just to the working men. If the proposed new 
dam should be built in the early future and extensive elec- 
tric lighting and power plants should be operated as a 
result of this additional utilization of water power, I am 
ready to say that so far as my recommendations will go 
our system of profit-sharing will be extended to these new 
operations connected with the Pillsbury-Washburn Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Pillsbury added that in his opinion profit-sharing 
could be successfully and economically applied to any 
business which, like the flour business, depended largely 
upon the care and skill of the men employed; and that it 
is especially advantageous in those kinds of manufacture 
or trade in which it is difficult to detect any neglect of 
duty or to regulate such neglect even when detected. 

The millers and employés of the Pillsbury Company to 
a very large extent own the homes they occupy, and 
almost without exception they are comfortably situated. 
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GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER ON IMMIGRATION. 


What will General Walker not show with his statistics? 
From an analysis, in the light of census statistics, of the 
negro problem in the July Forum, he passes in the current 
number to a statistical diagnosis of the immigration ques- 
tion. The belief prevalent in the Old World and which to 
some extent has found lodgement here, that a continuous 
immigration from abroad is needed to maintain an increase 
of population in the United States commensurate with the 
development of the country, is shown to be grotesquely 
absurd. Statistics which have been produced in support 
of this belief are found to have been misused. General 
Walker shows, for instance, that the supposititious data 
furnished by one sociological investigator, Mr. Knapp, to 
prove that only a small per cent. of the later population of 
the United States had descended from early American 
stock, would have required every female who arrived 
between 1790 and 1800 to bear 18.07 children a year to 
satisfy the requirements of the assumption. 


THE NATIVE STOCK ALONE ALL-SUFFICIENT. 


That there have-been large accretions to the population 
of the country from immigration, Mr. Walker does not, 
of course, deny. His only contention is that the fecundity 
of the native element might alone have furnished the 
desired healthful increase in population had not the influx 
of foreigners, bringing with them a low standard of living, 
checked the native increase. In a word, foreign immigra- 
tion into the United States has amounted, he maintains, 
not to a re-enforcement of our population, but to a replace- 
ment of native by foreign stock. The foreigners usurped 
the places which the native element would have filled. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


This leads Mr. Walker to a consideration of the effects 
of immigration to-day upon the country. “Opinions may 
differ widely on the question whether the United States 
have, as a whole, gained or lost by so extensive a replace- 
ment of the native by foreign elements in our population. 
But whatever view may .be taken of the past, no one 
surely can be enough of an optimist to contemplate with- 
out dread the fast-rising flood of immigration now settling 
in upon our shores. During the past ten years, five and 
a quarter millions of foreigners entered the ports of the 
United States. We have no assurance that this number 
may not be doubled in the current decade. Only a small 
part of these new-comers can read, while the general 
intelligence of the mass is even below what might be 
assumed from such a statement. By far the greater part 
of them are wholly ignorant of our institutions, and, too 
often, having been brought up in an atmosphere of pure 
force; they have no sympathy with the political ideas and 
sentiments which underlie our social organization; often 
not even the capability of understanding them. d 

There are reasons for placing restrictions on immigration 
now which earlier did not exist. The development of 
means of transportation has rendered it comparatively 
easy for the thriftless and the worthless of foreign coun- 
tries to emigrate to our shores. Then, too, present 
immigration is being drawn more and more extensively 
from the nations of southern and eastern Europe—“ peo- 
ples”, as Mr. Walker describes them, “that have the least 
possible adaptation to our political institutions and social 


life, and that have thus far remained hopelessly upon the 
lowest plane of industrial life.” 


STRENGTHEN THE BARRIERS. 

“Has not the full time arrived,” General Walker con- 
cludes, “when the people of the United States should set 
themselves seriously to consider whether the indiscriminate 
hospitality which has thus far cheerfully been exercised 
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should not be, at least for a while, withheld, to give the 
nation opportunity to digest and to assimilate what it has 
already received; whether justice, if not to ourselves, 
then to our posterity, does not require that the nation’s 
birthright shall no longer be recklessly squandered; 
whether we are not under obligations, as the inheritors of 
a noble political system, to see to it that the Republic sus- 
tains no harm from an invasion in comparison with which 
the invasions under which Rome fell were no more than a 
series of excursion parties?” 


THE MODERN PRESS. 


What we now understand by a “newspaper” has been 
made possible only within the last forty years by the 
growth and development of the telegraph; within the last 
decade a second and hardly less important revolution has 
been accomplished through the introduction of illustra- 
tion. The first is described in The Century under the title 
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“The Press as a Newsgatherer,” by William Henry Smith, 
the manager of the Associated Press, while “ Pictorial 
Journalism” is treated in The Cosmopolitan by Valerian 
Gribayédoff, one of the pioneers of the modern methods of 
illustrating, and, perhaps, the most skillful pen and ink 
portrait artist in the country to-day. 


Newsgathering as an Art. 


Mr. Smith gives a striking picture of the contemptible 
state of journalism in both England and America during 
the first quarter of the century. Not only were the 
newspapers uniformly partisan organs, indulging in mud- 
slinging that distinguished between no kinds of filth, but 
at times, especially in England after the French war, they 
were systematically suborned by the government. In 
America there was some attempt at the making of good 
newspapers, but a relapse after the war of 1812 ushered 
in what Mr. Smith calls the “Dark Age of Journalism.” 

Curiously enough, the first efforts at reform came from 
the West; not so far west as the hunting-grounds of the 
Arizona Howler, but in Cincinnati, where Charles Ham- 
mond in the.“ Gazette” did some noble work in raising 
the standard of journalism. 

“The modern American newspaper, however, had its 
beginning in New York. It was here that it was first 
clearly demonstrated that newspaper publishing could be 
divorced from the fortunes of a public character or of a 
party, and made a profitable business.” Mr. Smith assigns 
to the New York “ Herald,” dating from 1835, the honor 
of inaugurating the new system of journalism in Amer- 
ica. While the London “Times” held that enviable dis- 
tinction in England. 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


That wonderfully successful codperative system which 
has made the “news” part-of the modern daily paper what 
it is, had its beginning in 1851 in the following agreement; 

It is mutually agreed between G. Hallock of the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” J. and E, Brooks of the “ Express,” 
J.G. Bennett of the “Herald,” Beach Brothers of the 
“Sun,” Greeley and McElrath of the “ Tribune,” and J. W. 
Webb of the “Courier,” to associate for. the purpose of 
collecting and receiving telegraphic and’ other intelli- 
gence. 

The work of the association grew with the: telegraph 
and especially with the increasing cheapness.of using the 
wires. Even in 1860, owing to the great cost, the tele- 
graphic reports scarcely exceeded 1500 words a day for 
such cities as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 

“Tn the Associated Press System New York is the prin- 
cipal center. From it extend to the East, to the West, to 
the Northwest, to the South and to the Southwest, its 
leased wires, exceeding 10,000 miies in length. It is thus 
practicable for the management to have as direct and 
prompt intercourse with agents in all the great cities as 
with persons in the same office; or with.the papers of Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, Denver, New Orleans, and other inter- 
mediate cities as quickly as with the papers of New York 
City itself. Here is first received all the foreign news except 
such as comes from China, Japan, and the Samoan 
Islands, through San Francisco.” 


SOME FEATS OF NEWSGATHERING. 


“The New York office handles daily from 75,000 to 
100,000 words, equal to from fifty to seventy columns of 
matter. ... When Mr. Cleveland was nominated in St. 
Louis, the Associated Press bulletin announcing the fact 
was put upon the Western Union wires, and was on the 


bulletin boards of the newspapers at San Francisco and 
other cities in less than two minutes. 

The dynamite explosion at Westminster Hall and Lon- 
don Tower, in the winter of 1885, occurred between two 
and three o’clock in the afternoon. By ten o’clock New 
York time, the forenoon of the same day, a bulletin 
reached the Associated Press, announcing the explosion. 

“Extraordinary time has been made in transmitting the 
result of the Oxford-Cambridge boat race to the Asso- 
ciated Press. Thedespatch must first be sent by the gov- 
ernment lines to connect with the cable, thence across the 
ocean to the American land lines, and thence to New 
York. ‘Yet this has been done in ten seconds.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on Home Rule, 13,000 
words, was “in every important newspaper office in the 
United States” at the same minute, New York time, that 
he finished speaking. 


SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM. 

Mr. Smith says emphatically that the “breezy, newsy,” 
“ American,” unscrupulous style of newspaper-making is 
the accident, not the essential, of our system. “ Editors as 
a rule are painstaking, and, while aiming to excite inter- 
est, hope to inspire confidence. But there is a sensational 
journalism as there was formerly a personal and brutal 
partisan journalism, that offends the more _ intelligent 
members of the community, which will have its day, as 
did the other.” That irresistible desire to tell a good 
story, the impulsiveness of the youthful members of the 
staff, and on the other side, the unwillingness of officials, 
especially railroad officials, to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, are responsible for much of the 
unreliability of our daily news. 

As to reform, Mr. Smith suggests the signing of each 
article with the name or initial of the writer, and then 
tells of a remarkable scheme of the Hon. Charles Reemelin 
for the government regulation of the press; in general he 
would advocate the “extended discussion of the relations 


‘of newspapers to society,” and the holding of editors to a 


strict accountability. 
The Illustrated Newspaper. 

As Mr. Smith looks to the New York “Herald” as the 
founder of our modern journalistic ways and means, so 
Mr. Gribayédoff considers that it was the first daily news- 
paper to use illustration, on the basis of a wood-cut pub- 
lished by it in the forties. But ten years ago, “Truth” 
was the single daily newspaper in the country that 
indulged in any form of illustration; to-day this writer 
roughly estimates that there are 5000 illustrated news- 
papers in the country. : 

Mr. Gribayédoff is modest in his description of the part 
he played as the first successful illustrator, in his work on 
the “World,” begun in 1884. Those were the days of car- 
tooning public men with enormous heads and grotesque 
little bodies, and the first page of such work, done in the 
“World,” is given in fac-simile by the Cosmopolitan. 
“This page proved the starting-point of the great boom 
in daily newspaper illustration which to-day extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

Not always has it delighted the fairer sex to see their 
faces depicted in the daily paper, it would appear from 
Mr. Gribayédoff’s account. “Not many weeks after the 
‘ World’s’ first pictorial display, there blossomed in its col- 
umns a set of counterfeits of the society buds of Brooklyn, 
done in soft metal and printer’s ink. The effect was not al- 
together what either proprietor or artist desired. Owing 
to certain irregularities in the lineaments of the victims, 
caused by superabundance of the black fluid whereby one 
lady was disfigured by a blotch on her nose, another af- 
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flicted with a slight obliqueness of vision, still another 
ornamented with an incipient beard, the ambitious effort 
aroused a howl of indignation from both ends of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Rival newspapers sent reporters to the 
parents of the unfortunates to secure expressions of opin- 
ion on the ethics of journalism, and the direst threats 
were hurled at the ‘ World ’ owner’s head. One of the in- 
furiated parents was credited with the intention of tak- 
ing justice into his own hands in the form of a horsewhip, 
and Assistant District Attorney Allen of New York 
gravely announced that Mr. Pulitzer had rendered himself 
liable to indictment for criminal libel. The protest was 
grounded less on the basis of the distortion of fair features 
than on the argument that the privacy and sanctity of 
American homes had been ruthlessly invaded, and forced 
into the garish glare of vulgar publicity. In the light of 
subsequent events, this incident seems most amusing. Now- 
adays society women are found conniving at the publica- 
tion of their own portraits, and as far as those particular 
buds are concerned, I have seen their features reappear 
in print over and over again, since that first experiment 
was made, and without the faintest protest on anybody’s 
part.” 

“The feature ‘of daily newspaper illustration that has 
impressed me most,” says Mr. Gribayédoff, “is its devel- 
opment of a form of vanity in this country which, it is true, 
had existed in a less rampant degree for many years pre- 
vious, I allude to the desire of the average American 
for seeing his portrait in print. This weakness was hitherto 
out of the reach of the ordinary purse,for it could only be 
indulged in through the expenditure of one hundred dollars 
for a steel-plate engraving, to illuminate the pages of a 
county history, or one of the numerous biographical 
cyclopedias on ‘Prominent Men of Our Day, or ‘Self- 
Made Sons of the Soil.’ When the lesser lights discovered 
that they could secure pictorial notoriety in a daily paper 
by sending an advertisement, or by treating the reporter 
‘like a gentleman,’ they were not slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus offered.” 
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For a long time the illustrators were handicapped by 
the length of time taken in the mechanical process of re- 
production, but some seven years ago the rapid method 
of zinc etching was introduced; which enabled the work 
to be done in the short space of four hours. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


Mr. C.Wood Davis of Goddard, Kansas, completes in 
the August number of the Arena one of the most thorough 
articles on railways that has appeared in the magazines 
for several months. 

OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL OWNERSHIP. 

In the July Arena Mr. Davis confined his remarks to 
an enumeration of the objections to national ownership of 
railways, the strongest of which, as given, were that such 
a change would necessitate an increase in the number of 
civil servants, and thereby might enable the dominant 
political party to perpetuate its power; that the service 
would be less efficient than under the present system of 
control; that government railroads would be incapable of 
as progressive improvements as are privately owned roads ; 
that both lines and service would cost more, and that 
unnecessary lines would be constructed for political pur- 
poses in certain sections of the country and other parts fail 
to secure needed lines on account of the red tape that would 
be in use. In presenting these objections, Mr. Davis can 
conceal his preference for government railways no more 
than can English historians in treating of the Napoleonic 
wars keep Waterloo in its proper place. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF NATIONAL OWNERSHIP. 

The advantages of national ownership, which forms the 
subject-matter of the second part of his paper, are given 
without modification or reservation. First among, these 
advantages, it is held, would be a stability and uniformity 
of railroad rates which under the present form of man- 
agement is impossible. National ownership would place 
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the rate-making power in one body with no inducement 
to act otherwise than impartially. In only two important 
countries besides the United States, namely Great Britain 
and Canada, are corporations permitted to fix rates. 
Another advantage would be such an adjustment in rates 
that traffic would take the natural short route and not be 
sent “around Robin Hood’s barn” as under corporate 
ownership. It is estimated that a saving of $25,000,000 
per year could be effected if this change to national own- 
ership had but this one result. $20,090,000 could also be 
saved, it is maintained, through the reduction in the 
number of men employed in towns entered by more than 
one line. One central station and one staff of officers 
would be quite enough in the ordinary town. Then too, 
the expenses of railroad attorneys would be dispensed 
with. The present yearly expenditure of corporate-owned 
railways in the United States for attorneys’ salaries is 
given as $14,000,000. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. Davis furnishes some facts from his own personal 
observations regarding the extent to which passes are used 
on railroads in this country. 

“From the experience of the writer as an auditor of 
railroad accounts, and as an executive officer issuing 
passes, he is able to say that fully ten per cent. travel 
free, the result being that the great mass of railway users 
are yearly mulcted some $30,000,000 for the benefit of the 
favored minority; hence it is evident that if all were 
required to pay for railway services, as they are for mail 
services, the rates might be reduced ten per cent. or more 
and the corporate revenues be no less, and the operating 
expenses no more.” 

The, confession is made that he himself, has during a 
session of the legislature signed vast numbers of blank 
passes “at the request of the legislative agents of such 
company, and under instructions of the president of the 
corporation to furnish such lobby agents with all the 
passes they should ask for.” No report of such issue of 
passes is ever made either to the State, federal govern- 
ment, or to confiding shareholders, we are told. 

The practice in vogue of paying commissions for the 
diversion of traffic to particular lines has also come under 
Mr. Davis’s direct notice. The common method is, he says, 
to pay such commissions to agents of connecting lines 
where it is possible to send passenger traffic over any one 
of two or more routes. “Aside from commissions paid 
for diverting passenger traffic, great sums are paid for 
‘influencing’ and ‘routing’ freight traffic, and these sums, 
while paid to outsiders, or so called brokers, are frequently 
divided with the railway officials. When the. writer was 
in charge of the transportation accounts of a railway 
running east from Chicago, it was part of his duties to 
certify to the correctness of vouchers on which commissions 
were made, and he became aware of the fact that one 
Chicago brokerage firm was being paid a commission of 
from three to five cents per hundred pounds on nearly all 
the flour, grain, packing house and distillery products 
being shipped out of Chicago over this railway, no matter 
where such shipments might originate, many of them, in 
fact, originating on and far west of the Mississippi River ; 
and when he objected to certifying to shipments with 
which it was clear that the Chicago parties could have had 
nothing to do, he was told by the manager that his duties 
ended when he had ascertained and certified that such 
shipments had been made from Chicago station. From 
investigations instituted by the writer he soon learned 
that some one connected with the management was deeply 
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interested in the payment of the largest sums possible as: 
commissions.” 

All told, Mr. Davis sums up, $160,000,000 might be 
reasonably saved through the purchase and operation of 
railways in this country by the government. 


THE THEORY OF RAILWAY RATES. 


Professor F.W.Taussig, in the summer number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, presents what is en- 
titled “ A Contribution to the Theory of Railway Rates.” 
M. Taussig’s article is a very elaborate and careful piece 
of economic writing, which, unfortunately, is not likely 
to reach directly a very great number of the men whose 
opinions are practically effective in American railway 
legislation. But in indirect ways this valuable analysis 
is certain to have its effect upon the public mind. It be- 
gins with a discussion of Professor Cohn’s recent work 
upon the English railways, in which Professor Cohn holds 
that railway charges are based, not on the cost of furnish- 
ing the service, but on what the purchasers can afford to 
pay; and the various discriminations in rates for different 
classes of passengers and goods lead Professor Cohn up to 
the conclusion that public ownership of railways, or at 
least severe public regulation of rates, is imperative. 

Mr. Taussig makes it his object to inquire whether, in 
fact, railway rates must be explained on separate and pe- 
culiar grounds, or whether in general and in the long run 
they are based upon the cost of service. He begins with 
an analysis of a railway’s expenses, and finds their most 
striking peculiarity to lie in the great proportion of the 
total which falls to return on capital sunk. A large pro- 
portion of gross receipts must go to pay a return on capi- 
tal, this proportion amounting to from 40 to 50 per cent. 
Operating expenses usually absorb from 50 to 60 per cent. 
Mr. Taussig treats the returns upon capital as a part of 
the expenses; for the payment of dividends is necessary 
in the long run to induce the investment of capital. It is 
universally admitted, however, that this proportion of a 
railway’s expenses has nothing to do with the fixing of 
particular railway rates. 

But Mr. Taussig holds that, in the large sense,—that is, 
in the composite process of making the whole schedule of 
a railway’s rates,—the return upon capital must, in the 
long run, be considered as an expense to be met. The 
practical discovery that all railways make in their adjust- 
ment of rates, however, is this: That a railroad can af- 
ford to transport any given class of commodities for rates 
which will pay a trifle more than the actual expense of 
handling the goods, without regard to remuneration for 
tho capital invested. There are some classes of traffic 
that can be got only when the rates are low, and these 
contribute little. Others are of the sort that will come 
even though the rates be high, and they are made to con- 
tribute much, and this, in railroad circles, is known as 
charging “what the traffic will bear.” 

This kind of rate-making Mr. Taussig calls the joint 
method of meeting the cost of furnishing railway service. 
A given commodity or particular service will contribute 
in proportion to the demand for it. Mr. Taussig carries 
his analysis of joint cost into elaborate and scientific de- 
tail, with the effect of justifying in theory the general 
methods of rate-making that railways in all parts of the 
world have practically applied. Mr. Taussig’s paper does 
not deny the advisability of a considerable share of public 
control over railway rates, but it shows the delicacy and 
difficulty of such a task, and it may be studied with great 
advantage alike by railway managers on the one hand, 
and railway law-makers on the other. 
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THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
Goldwin Smith Gives Reasons. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s paper in the North American 
Review for August will be commonly regarded as amount- 
ing practically to an apology for the persecution of the 
Russian Jews. It will doubtless be declared that, if the 
Professor were Czar, the Jews of Russia might hope for 
scarcely more mercy than they are receiving to-day. 


THE CAUSES.SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC, NOT RELIGIOUS. 

The causes of the present persecution are not religious, 
as it is generally believed, Professor Smith affirms, but 
economic and social. If, he says, the Jews of Russia have 
been restrained in the exercise of their religious freedom 
it has been in the interest rather of Russian nationality 
than of religious orthodoxy. Some evidence is drawn 
from official reports in British blue-books to show that 
the source of the anti-Semitic disturbances of 1880 in 
Russia was not, as has been commonly supposed, hatred of 
the Jewish religion, but bitterness produced by the exac- 
tions of the Jews. “It is chiefly as brokers or middlemen,” 
so the reports read, “that the Jews are so prominent. 
Seldom a business transaction of any kind takes place 
without their intervention, and from both sides they 
receive compensation. To enumerate some of their other 
occupations, constantly denounced by the public: they 
are the principal dealers in spirits; keepers of vodka 
(drinking) shops and houses of ill-fame; receivers of stolen 
goods; illegal pawnbrokers, and usurers. A branch they 
also succeed in is as government contractors. With their 
knowledge of handling money, they collude with unscru- 
pulous officials in defrauding the state to vast amounts 
annually. In fact, the malpractices of some of the Jewish 
community have a bad influence on those whom they 
come in contact with.” 


A PARASITIC RACE. 

Traced back, the cause of the whole Jewish trouble may 
be discovered, Professor Smith writes, in the parasitic 
nature of the race. They seldom assimilate with the peo- 
ple among whom they go, but retain a “marked and 
repellant” nationality of their own. Parasitism in the 
Jew is attributed to his inherent love of gain fostered by 
the narrowness of the Jewish territory in early days. 
The Talmud is held to be the sustaining cause of Jewish 
isolation. With its ceremonialism and its prescribed 
observances it has served to keep the Jew apart from the 
“impure Gentile.” 

Mr. Smith holds with M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, who 
is a sympathizing friend of the Hebrew, that before the 
Jew can become as other men he must first be derabbin- 
ized and denationalized; and denationalization will not be 
complete, he further holds, until the Jew gives up the 
tribal rite of circumcision. This rite Professor Smith calls 
the “seal of tribalism.” 

“The Jew of America and western Europe,” says Mr. 
Smith, “has not much reason to complain of his present 
position. In a society of which wealth is the ruling 
power, his financial skill, sharpened by immemorial prac- 
tice and aided by the confederacy of his kinsmen, makes 
him the master of wealth. ‘In Europe patrician pride 
bows its head before him, and royalty itself is at his feet. 
The press is rapidly falling under his influence and becom- 
ing the organ of his interests and his enmities. If any 
hearts still rebel against an ascendency of .the stock 
exchange and a worship of material success in its least 
beneficent form, they are so few that they need not be 
taken into account. Here in the West, we have no cruel 
and desperate problem before us. We must allow existing 


influence to work on, taking care, perhaps, to guard our- 
selves against commercial combinations, and to look now 
and then behind the curtain of the press.” 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE, 


“Tt is in eastern Europe and in Russia where the Jews 
are massed, and where they are still thoroughly Talmudic, 
that the trouble arises; and the end of it does not seem 
near. If the quarrel were religious, the preaching of 
religious toleration might allay it; but we have seen that 
it is not religious, but economic, social, and national. 
What the peasant wants is not that Jews should be forci- 
bly converted, or that they should be prevented from 
worshipping in their own synagogues after their own 
fashion, but that he shall be freed from alien usury and 
domination. He would hardly desire anything so cruel 
as the expulsion of the Jews from the land which has long 
been their home, if it were possible that their habits and 
bearing should be changed. But it is not likely that the 
yoke of the Jew will become less galling, or that the 
sufferances of the people will increase. Nor are the dense 
swarms of Russian or Roumanian Jews likely soon to be 
‘derabbinized and denationalized,’ or to give up their 
immemorial trades. What will be the result in easterm 
Europe generally depends on a balance of forces which we: 
have no means of correctly estimating. The governments 
generally are on the side of the Jew. To repress rioting 
and maintain order is their duty; while in the financial 
state to which they have reduced themselves by their ri- 
valry in military expenditure they cannot afford to provoke 
the ire of the money power. The Russian government 


‘alone, being intensely national and very uncommercial, 


takes decidely the part of its own people.” 
A Hebrew'’s Version, 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s negative assertion that the 


* cause of Jewish persecution in Russia is not religious is 


indirectly conceded in an article by Isaac A. Hourwitch, 
a Russian Hebrew barrister, in the August Forum. 


PERSECUTION A POLITICAL MEASURE. 

But Mr. Hourwitch does not consider that this persecu- 
tion is in any great measure due to what Professor Smith 
implies in “social” and “economic” causes, namely, the 
parasitic nature of the Jew and the contaminating influ- 
ence of his methods and practices upon the business and 
social community. The cause, he holds, is political. The 
persecution, of the Jews is “a constituent part of a calcu- 
lated and well-planned scheme on the side of government. 
By instigating the Ests and Lettonians against the Baltic 
Germans, the latter and the Poles against the Jews, and 
the orthodox Russian ‘nation’ against all, the government 
intends to put one-half of the population of the empire— 
the orthodox Russian—in the position of a ‘predominating 
nation prevailing over all the rest through their all-power- 
ful national autocratic government. Divide et impera!’” 

Ina word, Mr. Hourwitch’s contention is, hatred of the 
Jew for his beliefs and practices is not a source of this 
persecution, but only a means through which the Russian 
government hopes to accomplish a political purpose. The 
persecution of the Jews is not carried on in the interest 
of nationality in the broad sense, as it would appear from 
Professor Smith’s paper, but in the interest rather of the 
ruling class. 

The belief is prevalent that the Jews are new-comers: 
into Russia. Mr.Hourwitch shows as a historical fact 
that the Jews had settled in the part of the country which 
they now occupy seven centuries before those places were 
conquered by Russia. In the light of this fact the expul- 
sion of the Jews appears the more unjust. 
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HE IS NOT A PARASITE. 

That the Russian Jew is a parasite, as asserted by Pro- 
fessor Smith, is stoutly refuted by Mr. Hourwitch. “Go,” 
he says, “to any of the cities within the celebrated ‘pale,’ 
you will be convinced of the absurdity of such an asser- 
ton. The majority of the inhabitants of towns and 
boroughs, amounting sometimes to 90 per cent. of the 
whole, are Jews. Is it possible that all those people should 
be supported by the rest? As a matter of fact, every 


kind of productive work is, in the cities of their residence, 
confined to the Jews; there are very few Christian labor- 
ers there even for the hardest work of blacksmiths, car- 
penters, diggers, and carriers; the overwhelming majority 


5) 


are Jews.’ 
Persecution a Financial Measure. 

Dr. F. Heinrich Geffcken, in the August Forum, also 
views the persecutions of the Jews as a financial invest- 
ment. To Russia’s policy towards the Jews he ascribes 
directly the failure of her recent loan of 600,000,000 rou- 
bles—a failure which he shows, from a review of Russian 
finance, she can ill afford at this time. It was on account 
of the cruel measures enacted against the Jews that the 
Rothschilds refused to bring forward the loan. 

Baron Hirsch’s Plan for the Deliverance of the Jews. 

Baron Hirsch’s article on “Refuge for the Jews” in the 
August Forum is hardly the less valuable for the fact 
that it is made up chiefly of quotations from his previous 
writings. He does not regard the expulsion of the Jews 
from Russia to be altogether a misfortune for them. The 
worst thing that could happen to these unfortunate people 
he thinks, would be “to continue for an indefinite period, 
the wretched existence which they have led up to the 
present time, crowded together in narrow streets, merely 
vegetating without hope and without a future, reduced to 
a condition incompatible with the dignity of human 
beings.” 

THE MEASURES OF EXPULSION UNNECESSARILY SEVERE. 

His complaint against Russia is not so much on account 
of the edict of expulsion—for that he perceives may only 
help forward emigration to countries where the Jews may 
enjoy the same rights as the people among whom they 
live—as with the needlessly cruel manner in which the 
measure is enforced. He appeals in the interest of human- 
ity for some degree of order and method in the expatriation 
of the Jews. He says: “The government of the Czar 
means to get rid of five millions of Jews who inhabited 
Russian territory. "Let it allow the many who like myself 
are interested in the fate of these victims of persecution, 
and who will certainly be prepared to make the greatest 
sacrifices on their behalf to save them. Without such 
help it would be impossible for the government to get rid 
of five millions of Jews except by slaughtering them in a 
mass. Let a period of twenty years, let us say, be fixed: 
let it be agreed that every year a certain number of Jews 
will leave the country; but let them be left in peace until 
the hour of their departure arrives.” Hirsch is confident 
that, if the Czar were made aware of the cruelties prac- 
ticed on the Jews of his country in his name he would 
would not hesitate to put a stop to such barbarity, and 
co-operate with the friends of the Jews in efforts to remove 
them in a humane, gradual, and moderate manner. 

THE COLONIZATION SCHEME. 

Something of the nature of his colonization project is 
contained in the following paragraph: “Last year I sent 
a commission to Argentine Republic to prosecute an 
investigation as to the practicability of my scheme. Some 
members of the commission came back this year to report, 
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and the information they brought 2 was so far satisfac- 
tory that I have sent them out again with instructions to 
purchase land. This is being done now, but nothing is 
ready for the reception of emigrants. When the proper 
time comes, I shall appoint committees at Hamburg and 
other towns to receive, inquire into, and accept applica- 
tions for destitute Jews, after which a free passage to 
their new homes will be provided for the successful appli- 
cants. I do not intend to make the mistake of crowding 
the colonists together at once in one place. I shall divide 
the land into plots, sections, and villages, and have every- 
thing ready for the emigrants before they are sent out. 
In each village I shall place a number of earlier Jewish 
colonists, whose prosperity and experience will encourage, 
aid, and stimulate the new-comers.” 

Instances are cited to show that Jews make successful 
agriculturists where they have found opportunity to 
devote themselves to farming. In Hungary they form a 
large part of the tillers of the soil, and are given preference 
as tenants on account of their industry. The Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies show also that the Jews possess the 
necessary qualifications for agriculture. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
Report by Mr. Arnold White. 

In the New Review for August, Mr. Arnold White, who 
has just returned from Russia, where he has been engaged 
on a special investigation of the actual condition of the 
Russian Jews, publishes his report of what he has seen 
with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. He went 
out on behalf of Baron Hirsch to study the capacity of the 
Russian Jews for agriculture and colonization. He had 
exceptional advantages, having an autograph letter from 
Pobedonostzeff, and the Minister of the Interior wrote to 
all the governors recommending him. He had also the 
best of credentials from the Jews, and he visited three 
agricultural Jewish colonies, and travelled about from 
Moscow to Odessa and from Kieff to Wilna. 

The chief fact that he has brought back with him is that 
in the agricultural colonies founded by Nicholas in the 
Government of Kherson there are, at the present mo- 
ment, 30,000 Jews, active, muscular, industrious, with 
all the characteristics of a peasantry of the highest char- 
acter, and almost entirely free from vice. They have 
been moralized by the land, and Mr. White’s conclusion 
is that, if the other Jews are allowed the same opportuni- 
ties, they will turn out as well. Taking the Russian Jew 
as a whole, he does not think that more than twenty per 
cent. of the adult males are, at present, physically strong 
enough to bear the strain of settling in a new country 
under strange conditions; but the Jews, although poor in 
muscle, possess a highly nervous temperament, which will 
enable them to stand prolonged strain better than anybody 
else. The Jew is habitually temperate; he rarely drinks 
alcohol, rarely smokes; he is a good husband, father, son; 
he is not addicted to the use of filthy or blasphemous lan- 
guage; he is patient in trouble, and is most industrious. 

If moral courage, hope, patience, temperance are fine 
qualities, then the Jews are a fine people, who are certain, 
under wise direction, to make a success of any colonizing 
scheme. He is satisfied that there is no inherent indispo- 
sition to agriculture, and the whole of his witnesses were 
unanimous as to the absolute elimination of the evil char- 
acteristics generally attributed to Jews when first rooted 
on the soil. His description of the Jewish colonies is 
idyllic. There is a hunger and thirst for knowledge which 
is almost pathetic. Their moral and physical condition is 
simply marvellous. When he paid surprise visits to the 
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hemes of the colonists he found their cleanliness and self- 
respect universal. Well led and well organized, he thinks 
the race is susceptible of immense development. 

His paper is followed by the ubiquitous E. B. Lanin, who, 
for the moment, has forsaken the Fortnightly Review in 
order to give the New Review the benefit of his denuncia- 
tion of the maltreatment of his Jewish fellow-subjects. 


Why the Jews Leave Russia. 


Mr.C.B. Roylance Kent, writing on the subject of Rus- 
sia and the Jews in the National Review for July, sums 
up in favor of the Jews. We quote from his article the 
substance of the May laws. 

(1) Asatemporary measure, and until a general revision 
has been made in a proper manner of the laws concern- 
ing the Jews, to forbid the Jews henceforth to settle out- 
side the towns and townlets, the only exceptions admitted 
being in those Jewish colonies that have existed before, and 
whose inhabitants are agriculturists. 

(2) To suspend temporarily the completion of instru- 
ments of purchase of real property and mortgages in the 
name of Jews; as also the registration of Jews as lessees 
of landed estates outside the precincts of towns and town- 
lets, and also the issue of power of attorney to enable Jews 
to manage and dispose of such property. 

(3) To forbid Jews to carry on business on Sundays and 
on the principal Christian holidays, and that the same 
laws in force about the elosing on such days of places of 
business belonging to Christians shall, in the same way, ap- 
ply to places of business owned by Jews. 

(4) That the measures laid duwn in paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3 apply only to the Governments within the pale of 
Jewish settlement. 


ARE THE JEWS A BLESSING TO ENGLAND ? 
The Rev.S. Singer stoutly maintains in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for August, that the Jewish paupers, 
whose arrival fills Mr. Arnold White with such dread, 


are a very desirable class of emigrants. He says:— 

“The bulk of foreign Jews enter into no manner of com- 
petition with the British laborer on his own field. Among 
a thousand dockers, for instance, there may be one or two 
Jews, and they are English-born. The coal porters may 
be in favor of anti-Semitic legislation, but it is doubtful 
whether a single Russian Jew is to be found among coal 
porters. What the Russo-Jewish immigrant has done is 
to enormously develop one branch of industry—the cheap 
boot trade, and to create another—the cheap clothing 
trade. Time was when the British workman hardly ever 
dreamt of wearing any garments that had not first done 
duty toa more aristocratic body, and did not come to 
him with faded or “renovated” glories. Now he can attire 
himself in a new suit of clothes at a lower price than he 
had to pay for an old clothes outfit. There may not be 
quite so much style about the new and cheap article; but 
workingmen feel as keenly as others that there is a cer- 
tain homely dignity in being the original and sole pos- 
sessors of such raiment as they can afford. Who is it 
shall say them nay? If England to-morrow copied Rus- 
sian methods and expelled her Jewish cheap tailor hands, 
the whole of the trade would pass to German manufac- 
turers, already keen competitors with English houses in 
this branch. As it is, the Jewish laborer who earns his 
wages here spends them here. As to driving the native 
workman into pauperism, this flimsy charge vanishes be- 
fore a couple of solid facts. At the moment when these 
words.are being penned, two interesting pieces of infor- 
mation lie at hand. The one is a return of statistics of 
pauperism, issued 25th June, which points to this note- 
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worthy circumstance, that the very lowest rate of pauper- 
ism ever yet recorded, whether in Enlgand and Wales or 
in the metropolis, was reached in the fifth week of April 
last. The other is a comparative statement of the number 
of paupers, indoor and outdoor, for the second week of 
June, during the last four years. The figures show a con- 
stant decrease, being 92,502 in 1888, 89,632 in 1889, 88,559 in 
1890, and 88,231 in 1891—an increasing population with a 
diminishing rate of pauperism. What becomes of the con- 
tention that the Jewish immigrant is driving the native 
workman into the workhouse?” 

His paper is illustrated with sketches of one or two 
lovely Jewish women, who would be a desirable addition 
to any community. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JEWS. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Rerue des Deux Mondes for 
July, adds an extremely interesting chapter on Jewish 
physiology and psychology to his series of articles on 
“ Anti-Semitism.” Jews generally, he tells us, are longer 
lived than their Christian compeers. According to an 
American census, which he quotes, the expectation of life 
of a Jewish infant is fifty-seven years, while that of a 
Christian infant, born under the same conditions, is only 
forty-one years. Also, contrary to the casual Christian 
experience, the chances of life of Jewish men is greater 
than that of women. The race is often described in figura- 
tive language as a “masculine” race. It appears from the 
statistics quoted by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu that the 
epithet is literally applicable. Not only have Jewish men 
better chances of life than Jewish women, but the number 
of male infants born is greatly in excess of the number of 
female infants. It is also interesting to learn that though 
the actual number of children born is rather less, in pro- 
portion, to Jewish than to Christian parents, the number 
of Jewish children reared is much greater. 

Thus the Jewish population of the world is steadily in- 
creasing, not only actually like all others, but relatively 
to Christian races. There are also fewer dead-born in- ~ 
fants among Jews than among Christians. These facts 
are supposed to be directly traceable to hygienic and 
other customs which form part of the Jewish religion; 
but with the enumeration that has been made and a few 
others that are less notable, the physiological advantages 
of the Jewish race come to an end. They are usually 
undersized and ugly; they have an unusually high pro- 
portion of deformed people; and if they have few still- 
born children they have, on the other hand, a larger than 
average proportion of idiots. This set of facts is again to 
be traced to known physical causes. Psychologically it 
is to be observed that the Jews are among the most ner- 
vous people in the world. They have suffered for gener- 
ations from the neurotic maladies with which the con- 
temporary Christian world is afflicted. Probably the 
cause has been the same. They have for many genera- 
tions been forcibly subject to excessive mental strain. 
They live principally by the brain, and though their ab- 
stinence from alcoholic liquor is a point in their favor, 
deranged intelligence is a frequent curse. 

Needless is it to add that the average intelligence of the 
majority is extraordinarily high. That Jews are clever is 
one of the few facts which is universally known about 
them. Another interesting statement which seems to throw 
special light on the question of the political treatment of the 
Israelitish people is that in order to find the distinctive 
characteristics of the race most thoroughly marked, it is 
necessary to go East, where they are kept in the position 
of a separate people. As they travel westward and be- 
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come one politically with the other races of the countries 
they inhabit, the physiological and psychical peculiarities 
disappear. 


HOW THE RUSSIAN JEWS COME TO ENGLAND, 


Mrs. Brewer, in the Sunday at Home for August, 
begins a series of papers on the Jews in London. She 
says there are now 80,000 foreign Jews in London, of 
whom 45,000 live in the East End. Of these, 25,000 are 
Poles or Russians. Forty per cent. of the Jewish popula- 
tion are occupied in tailoring, and of these workers two- 
thirds are women. 

“These immigrants are not conveyed thither in British 
ships, but im German vessels trading between Hamburg 
and Tilbury. The people are embarked without bedding 
or other necessaries, and huddled about all over the ship. 
Last year one line alone, trading between these two 
points, brought over 4000 passengers, most of them Polish 
and Russian Jews, 80 per cent. of whom were destitute. 

“The German ships with their freight of foreign Jews, as 
a rule, reach the dock in the night, and discharge their 
passengers very early inthe morning. The opportunity of 
seeing for one’s-self the actual condition in which they 
arrive, or the treatment they receive from those who loaf 
about the landing-places, is therefore rare. Fortunately 
one morning v.e were informed by telegram that a vessel 
was coming in, and, starting at once, we reached the 
Thames in time to meet it. On being rowed to the ship, 
we were glad to see on board the agent from the Jewish 
Ladies’ Association, and a gentleman on the Committee 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

“The scenes witnessed by the river-side are, as I am 
informed, sometimes heart-breaking; nor is it easy to see 


how things are to improve so long as the German ships 
are permitted to land their passengers when and where they 
please. As it is, the agent of the Jewish Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, who attends every boat that comes in, does much to 
mitigate the sufferings and discomfort of the immigrants. 
Many of the immigrants have been sent by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians to Australia and America, where 


they are doing well. In 1890 they assisted 214 immigrants 
to emigrate; they are doing a beneficent work among the 
Jewish poor; they know their wants and their struggles, 
and help without pauperizing them. The number of 
inmates passing through the Jews’ shelter in Leman 
Street in the year ending October, 1890, was 1399; of 
these 94 went to the United States, 269 to their native 
places, and 17 to other countries, while 518 remained in 
the United Kingdom; there is no record of the others. 
If we include the help given by the Mansion House 
Committee in connection with the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians, the number assisted to emigrate last year was 415.” 

Mr. Arnold White, it may be mentioned, has returned 
from Russia, where he has been received with great kind- 
ness by the authorities, who appear desirous of co-operat- 
ing with Baron Hirsch in the attempt to settle the Jews 
abroad. 


THE NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 
Oregon's Governor Speaks, 

Flagrant government abuses which exist unheeded by 
both the great political parties render necessary a new 
political organization. So proclaims the Hon. Sylvester 
Pennoyer, from his gubernatorial seat in Oregon, through 
the North American Review for August. Among the 
abuses and derelictions named by Governor Pennoyer are: 
“The granting to private corporations the loan of millions 
of money and vast empires of land for the building of 
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railroads, which, when built, are permitted to exact 
excessive charges from the people; the usurpation of a 
governmental function by a private corporation in the 
transmission of intelligence without the restrictions of 
law upon its charges against the government itself, as 
well as against the people; the usurped interference by 
the federal judiciary, within the States, with their laws 
and tribunals; the degradation of one of the precious 
metals and the denial of its free coinage by Congress, thus 
imposing an unexpected hardship upon the States to 
which, under the Constitution, is denied the privilege of 
coining money, while they are restricted, at the same 
time, to the use of gold and silver as legal tender; but 
far above any of these in importance are the entire exemp- 
tion of the wealth of the country, as such, from federal 
taxation, which can be remedied by the imposition of a 
graduated income tax, and the faulty and almost criminal 
financial policy of the government, through which the 
wealth of our people has been transferred from the pockets 
of the many to the vaults of the few, and the federal 
treasury controlled and used in the interest of bondholders 
and stock jobbers.” 
A NEW FINANCIAL POLICY DEMANDED. 

It is in its financial policy especially that the new polit- 
ical party will find favor in the eyes of the people. It 
will issue currency based upon the real property of the 
country. Such a policy is not impracticable, Mr. Pennoyer 
maintains, and he cites the example of his own State, 
which has now more than two million dollars of school 
money loaned upon the improved real property within 
its borders. To the farmers of Oregon, he asserts, this 
system has been a blessing. By adopting a policy of 
changing the currency into bonds and the bonds into cur- 
rency at the will of the holders of either, he is confident 
that the financial business of the country could be adjusted 
to the proposed system without greatly enlarging the vol- 
ume of the currency more than the business requirements 
of the country demand. 

Mr. Pennoyer is very buoyant in his concluding assur- 
ances that great and good results will flow from the 
adoption of a financial policy along the lines proposed by 
the new political party. 

“The inauguration of such a fiscal policy would,” he 
says, “open a new and brighter era in the history of our 
country. The vast and rapid accumulations of wealth in 
the hands of the few and the impoverishment of the many 
by the excessive rates charged for the use of money would 
at once cease, and money being cheap, would open up 
new avenues of industry and give renewed impetus to 
trade and increased employment to labor, and, being 
stable in value and sufficient in volume, would impart 
security to every enterprise and fair remuneration to 
every laudable calling And thus would the general gov- 
ernment at last fulfil its constitutional duty to the people 
by regulating the value of money, which it has never yet 
done, and never can fully do until by some such means 
as is pronosed it regulates the interest it shall bear.” 

Some Plain Facts by One From Among Them, 

It is of the new political party as it is, its resources and 
strength, as well as its raison d’étre, that Mr. R. B. Hassell 
treats in the August Arena. He declares it a mistake to 
suppose that the new political organization is the outgrowth 
of poor crops, extreme poverty and demagogism. An 
examination of the vote in the counties of one State from 
which a United States senator has been elected, will show 
the heaviest majorities or*the new party were received in 
the counties where “farming is the most diversified and 
where the people have been blessed with a succession of 
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good crops.” It will also be found that the States where 
the Independent party, so called, has had the greatest 
influence are the ones in which the smallest per cent. of 
illiteracy obtains. “The fact is that the farmer of the 
West is not the clodhopper, at whose expense the funny 
man of the modern journal likes to crack jokes. He reads 
more widely and thinks more deeply than tradesmen or 
city people do, asa class. Tradesmen wear better clothes, 
are more urbane, and obtain a certain polish and self- 
possession which comes only from close contact with one’s 
fellows in the business and sccial world; all of which is 
very useful to them in improving the ‘main chance’ in a 
competitive struggle, and might be labelled finish and 
sharpness. They live an intense life, within a limited 
circle, and have little time and less inclination to weigh 
questions from the larger world. To this fact may be 
attributed the slight interest such people take in municipal 
government and the dominance of slum and saloon influ- 
ences. It is not so with the farmer. He reads much and 
widely, and the solitary plow-furrow and the quiet country 
road conduce to thought. A certain sturdy intelligence 
follows, which again and again has proven the salt of 
the world, the re-enforcing element of society, and is 
to-day the hope of our nation.” 
THEIR DEMANDS NOT INDEFINITE. 

It has been charged that the demands of the farmers’ 
party are indefinite. This charge Mr. Hassell refutes. 
“Most of the Independent county and state platforms 
could be summed up under the three heads “Money,” 
“Transportation” and “Land.” They declare in favor of 
a full legal tender currency to come direct from the gov- 
ernment of the people, in volume sufficient to meet the 
demands of business; the government ownership and con- 
trol of railroads, and homes for the American millions. 
As regards their proposed financial policy, it is held to be 
nothing if not definite and specific. In their doctrine of 
finance is seen prominently : “ A desire that the government 
Supersede avaricious man and blind nature in the creation 
and distribution of money, in order that money may be a 
stable purchasing power; a determination that money 
shall no longer be a commodity to be bought and sold, 
and manipulated, a leech upon labor in the hands of a 
few, but a convenience of trade, accessible to the many 
at first cost; and a demand that the misnained national 
bank system of the present shall have its spirit of greedi- 
ness exorcised, so that it may hereafter serve the people 
instead of its management.” 

WHAT -IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

“Scarcely twelve months have passed since the birth of 
the party,—one political campaign. In that short period 
an organization has been perfected which carries upon its 
rolls 1,200,000 voters; and an esprit de corps has been 
created which is worthy of comparison with the enthusiasm 
of the old parties. It has elected two United States sena- 
tors and a respectable body of congressmen. It has won 
its victories in the strongholds of the hitherto dominant 
party, overcoming in one instance an adverse state major- 
ity of 8600. An army of lecturers has been set at work, 
most of them well equipped. About a thousand news- 
papers have been established in the interest of the move- 
ment. A national bureau of information has been created 
which keeps a large force of clerks constantly busy. A 
committee has been appointed on organization under its 
directions, State after State is being organized, and the 
prophecy is freshly made that, before the snow flies again, 
an efticient branch of the central body will have been 
established in nearly every hamlet in the nation.” So far 
the work of the new party has been chiefly educational. 
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HOW SHOULD THE SENATE BE ELECTED ? 


Wendell P. Garrison writes on “The Reform of the 
Senate” in the Atlantic for August. 

We have had for a century Dickinson’s method of elec- 
tion of senators by the State legislature, and the results 
are discouraging in the extreme. Mr. Garrison says: 

“The Constitution from the beginning insured the coin- 
cidence of state with federal party lines. This, it may be 
admitted, tended irresistibly to the consolidation of the 
country, but it had also the effect of mischievously pro- 
longing the term of party existence; producing artificial 
divisions in local matters; making party fealty, and not 
competency or honesty or patriotism, the credential of 
office-holding at every degree of the scale, whether state 
or federal; and so leading to the steady deterioration of 
the personnel of state legislatures, the growth of machine 
rule, the purchasability of senatorships, and the decline 
of the federal Senate to what we now see it,—in large 
measure a medley of millionaires, “ bosses,” and the repre- 
sentatives of selfish interests.” 

The present statute under which elections take place 
was passed in 1866. Its distinctive features are provisions 
that the two houses of the state legislature shall meet in 
joint convention, shall vote viva voce, and that a majority 
shall elect. 

The open vote has been an especial encouragement to 
bribery and corruption. It tempts the employer to coerce 
his men because it enables him to do so. It makes the 
engineer of the “machine” flourish like the green bay tree, 
for he can ascertain just how each cog and joint is obeying 
his direction. 

REFORM. 


Mr. Garrison declares for the abrogation of the act of 
1866. If the States were free to elect senators as they 
thought fit, he considers that the Australian ballot-system 
would probably terminate the evils of the viva voce 
method of voting. Further, he would have the State give 
to the people the right of nominating candidates for the 
senatorship. “Suppose that these nominations were reached 
as now under the ballot-reform laws; the State printing 
on the official ballot the names of such as had a certain 
group of petitioners behind them (say three to five thou- 
sand). Then let the five to ten highest be the popular 
instruction to the legislature to choose from among these, 
and let the legislative voting take place in joint convention, 
again by the Australian system, each member to vote on 
the first ballot for three on the list; on the second, for 
one (or two, as the case may be) out of the three highest 
as determined by the first ballot. In case of a tie, let the 
decision be by lot.” 

This scheme should have a purifying effect on both the 
state legislature and its choice for the senatorial vacancy. 
The popular appointees would naturally include some men 
of worth and honesty, and it would be more difficult to 
elect the disreputable element flat in the face of these 
names. Then, when the bosses and wire-pullers found 
that even if they could elect a subservient legislature, it 
would still be a matter of inherent uncertainty as to its 
choice for the senatorship, the “ workers” would probably 
conclude to spend their energies in more profitable direc- 
tions, and the people would be left to choose a state 
legislature that would attend to its local and legislative 
interests. 

Mr. Garrison scents danger for his scheme in the possible 
accusation that it does not accord with the constitutional 
prescription that the senators shall be elected by the legis- 
lature. Mr. Bryce has made this criticism in the case of 
an analogous Nebraska law. But Mr. Garrison points out 
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that the choice would still be vested in the legislature, for it 
would choose between the popular appointees; and what- 
ever be the letter of the law, in spirit it would comply 
much more nearly than the present method, by which the 
party managers choose the senator in their caucus, and 
the legislative election is merely a form. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE M’KINLEY BILL. 


In an article upon the genesis, nature, and probable 
effect of the McKinley Bill, M.A.Moireau makes an 
interesting contribution to the very excellent series of 
articles upon America which is from time to time continued 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

ALMIGHTY-DOLLAR POLITICS. 

M. Moireau treats the bill as an immense exemplification 
of the “almighty dollar” politics of the United States, and 
speaks of it frankly as a measure purchased by the manu- 
facturers of the country in the belief that by destroying 
external trade they would develop internal industry. 
That it was intended not only to tax but to destroy 
external trade is, he thinks, proved by the previous and 
less famous bill for the recovery of customs duties which 
stands also on the American Statute Book in the name of 
Mr. William McKinley. Speaking of the first bill, in 
which it will be remembered that penalties of unprece- 
dented severity, including fines amounting to $5000 and 
imprisonment for a term of two years, are decreed against 
exporters and importers convicted of cheating the customs 
revenue of its due, he says: “The bill might have had for 
its epigraph, All European manufacturers who send goods 
to the United States are malefactors; all agents and con- 


signees who aid in the introduction of these goods through 
the ports of the United States are scoundrels.” 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ BARGAIN. 

After describing the measures of truly Russian autocracy 
by which alone the energetic Speaker, Mr. Reed, was able 
to force the bill through the lower house, and the impor- 
tant and again extraordinarily autocratic modifications 
which were imposed in the Senate, M. Moireau assigns the 
following justification for the light in which he himself 
persists in regarding the Act: “If we seek for the causes 
of the singular animosity against the importation of for- 
eign goods which is revealed by the entire course of this 
legislation we find, to begin with, one which is far from 
honorable; the contract, namely, which was concluded at 
the time of the presidential election of 1888 .between the 
leaders of the republican party and the phalanx of great 
manufacturers who are ready to furnish the sinews of 
war. The manufacturers gave millions for the electoral 
campaign; the Republican chiefs promised in return 
uncompromising protection in order that the manufac- 
turers might recover from the mass of the consumers the 
sums advanced to the party. The McKinley Act was 
thus the payment of a bill drawn upon the great manu- 
facturers in the name of the Republican party.” This 
was the view of the Democratic party, and this will, M. 
Moireau thinks, have to be reckoned with when the next 
presidential election comes in 1892. 

THE EFFECT OF THE BILL ON FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

As for the always interesting question of the effect 
which the bill is likely to have on the commerce of other 
countries, M. Moireau draws the following parallel between 
France and England :— 

“France exported, in 1889, 400 millions of francs’ worth 
to the United States, but the exports consisted chiefly of 
silks, trimmings, ribbons, woolen and cotton stuffs, knick- 
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knacks and wine. Of all these, some of thé woolen and 
cotton stuffs have, under the new tariff, been weighted 
by avery high extra tax. It is not the case for silks, 
which make up the greater part of our exports to America, 
not for knick-knacks nor for wine.” 

It is therefore possible, M. Moireau concludes, to regard 
the Bill with great philosophy in France, but in England 
the situation changes :— 

“Out of 750 millions of francs’ worth exported by Eng- 
land to America in 1889, 500 millions is made up of linens, 
cottons, woollens, silks and jute, iron and machines. 
On almost all these products the customs duty has been 
considerably raised. If the new tariff were vigorously 
to close the markets of the United States, it would be a 
very serious blow to the prosperity of Bradford, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds. At least half 
the exportation from England to the United States is 
affected by the new tariff.” 

On the other hand, M. Moireau perceives, as so many 
other authorities on the subject have perceived before 
him, that to close one market to a commerce so vigorous 
as that of England is not to destroy trade but to drive it 
to seek fresh outlets, which may afterwards prove to be a 
source of immense benefit. He instances with admiration 
the case of Canada, and the change in her position in this 
respect, which has been brought about by the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific line. The effect of the bill upon 
other foreign nations is passed under review, and then he 
returns to its effect at home. Here the consumer has 
found out that the rise in wages, which was promised as 
one of its results, does not take place so rapidly as the 
rise in prices of which the masses had forgotten to take 
count. Woollen stuffs which used to cost 20 cents a yard 
are now at 60 cents, buttons which were 2 cents a dozen 
have risen to 8 and 10 cents a dozen. The taxed articles 
are not luxuries, they are objects of daily consumption, 
and the oratory of the electioneering platform has fallen 
flat under the practical blows to domestic experience. 
“After all then the consumer pays,” is the lesson which 
America has learnt. What the forces are which are likely 
to endeavor to apply the lesson at the next presidential 
election, and what their chances of success may be, occu- 
pies the concluding chapters of M. Moireau’s study. 


THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS ON THE PENSION 
LAWS. 


Many believe that patriotic service should be rewarded 
by the government, but few will agree with Commissioner 
Raum in his paper in the North American Review for 
August that pensions are to be defended on the grounds 
that they serve to stimulate patriotism. Patriotism based 
on the possibility of a pecuniary reward is a sort not 
worth cultivating. 

The other grounds which General Raum presents in justi- 
fication of pension laws are better chosen. These are “a 
recognition that the monthly pay of the soldier was not a 
suitable equivalent for the services rendered, and a broad 
sentiment of gratitude upon the part of the people to men 
who have died in defence of their country, and to those 
who have risked health and life under the flag.” 


THE DISABILITY PENSION LAW. 

The Disability Pension Law passed by the last Congress 
receives its fair share of treatment. By this act honorably 
discharged soldiers who served ninety days or more and 
who are permanently disabled, and the dependent widows 
of deceased soldiers, are placed on the pension list. Gen- 
eral Raum, of course, defends this act. He says: “The 
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administration of thé pension laws for twenty-five years 
developed the fact that hundreds of thousands of old 
soldiers who had served faithfully were now, and had 
been for years, seriously disabled, but could not furnish 
the proof to show that their disabilities were of service 
origin. That they had followed the flag for four years 
and had never missed a battle, and were now seriously 
disabled, was not enough to warrant the granting of a 
pension. They were required to show that they had 
suffered from some injury or disease in the service to 
which the present disability could rightfully be attributed. 
Observation and experience had demonstrated that mili- 
tary service, with its exposures, fatigues, and excitements, 
was a potent cause in destroying health and breaking 
down constitutions. When the services rendered in the 


great campaigns of the late war are recalled, it is not to 
be wondered at that the health and strength of the men 
were broken down.” It was to meet these cases that the 
law of June 27, 1890, was enacted. 


THE NUMBER AND COST. 

General Raum estimates the total payments for pensions 
this year at about $116,000,000, which is $9,000,000 less 
than the amount appropriated for this purpose by Congress. 
The total number of pension claims pending is given as 
1,095,099. Of the 1,208,707 (estimated) survivors of the 
late war, 478,356 are now on the pension rolls, besides 
120, 522 widows and dependants. 

No fear need be entertained, says Mr. Raum, that it 
will be necessary to levy new taxes for the payment of 
pensions. The annual expense of interest on the public 
debt and of pensions is now only $2.44 per capita as 
against $4.57 in 1865, and the revenues are still ample. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE EIGHT 
HOURS’ DAY ? 


Professor J. E.C. Monroe, who writes the first article in 
the current number of the Economic Journal (English), 
discusses the probable effect of the eight-hour day on the 
production of coal and the wages of the miners. The pro- 
fessor may be a great economist, but he is not a great 
writer. When you turn over page after page it seems to 
be clear enough; but the net result is that no very definite 
impression is left on one’s mind. His chief point is that 
in 1887 the eight-hour day was virtually established in this 
country, the net result being that the average output per 
man was diminished by about eighteen tons a year, which 
is between five and six per cent. This however, was not 
due to the shortening of the hours; many new men flocked 
to the mines who were unskilled, old pits were reopened and 
new pits were sunk. After the period of prosperity passed 
and wages fell, the miners elected to lengthen their hours 
rather than diminish their earnings. The miners, there- 
fore, have the greatest possible interest in maintaining the 
individual output. 

If prices do not rise, the miner must, to gain the same 
wage in the shorter day, send as much “coal to the sur- 
face as he did before, and hence he will have the strongest 
possible motive to save time from the hours allowed for 
meals, to use a faster stroke, to idle less, and even to in- 
crease if necessary the average number of days he works 
in the week in order to realize his standard. If the total 
output be maintained there will be no rise in price, and 
no disadvantage as regards the foreigner; if the output 
per miner be maintained there will be no increase in the 
cost of production. As regards wages, if the total out- 
put and the output per miner be maintained, wages will 
not be affected by the reduction in hours.” 


REFORM IN TAXATION. 

The Chautauquan for July contains a sensible article, 
entitled, “What shall be Taxed?” by Professor Edward 
W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Bemis finds it easy,to show the wretched impotence 
of our present system of state and local taxation. Four- 
fifths of all personal property absolutely escapes taxation, 
which falls most heavily on the middle and poorer classes ; 
and the conscientious man is punished for his honesty by 
being forced to support, not only his own burden, but that 
of his dishonest neighbor} “the writer discovered in St. 
Louis in 1889, that the widows and orphans of two years’ 
standing of that city, whose property is in the probate 
courts, and so impossible of concealment, pay one half of 
all the taxes on certain classes of personal property.” 

“We may reform in two ways, according to our theory 
of what is the best mode of taxation. We may, believ- 
ing that every man should be taxed according to his nat- 
ural opportunities, confine ourselves,as does Henry George, 
to taxes on the rental value of land and the purely monop- 
oly value of natural monopolies, like railroads, or we may 
accept the more general view that every one should be 
taxed according to his ability, as determined by his in- 
come, and then levy such taxes in accordance therewith, 
as will be suggested in the latter part of this paper.” 

Mr. Bemis finds the great objection to the Henry George 
single tax in the fact that it rests on the false assumption 
that taxes should be paid to the State for benefits received. 
This is the crux of the position. Mr.Bemis agrees with 
Prof. Seligman that taxes are paid “not because the State 
protects us or because we get any benefits from the State, 
but simply because the State is a part of us.” Nor is the 
“unearned increment” of land by any means the only 
unearned increment of value. “ All values are largely in 
social product. The difference between the wealth a 
Vanderbilt could make in the United States and among 
the Hottentots is due to society, or at least dependent on 
society.” 

For these reasons, rather than for any insuperable diffi- 
culty of introduction or inherent justice, Mr. Bemis dis- 
misses the single-tax theory. However, he holds that in 
a reformed system “real estate taxation will occupy a 
prominent place, and land may be taxed higher than the 
improvements.” But this will be only for county revenue, 
which must emphatically be separated from the income of 
the State. 

“This separation of state and local sources of revenue is 
vital. As long as our States depend for any part of their 
revenue on local assessments, so long will towns run a 
race in under-valuation to escape their just share of dues 
to the State. The attempts of boards of equalization in 
twenty States to prevent this have proved the farce they 
always will.” 

So far Mr. Bemis is destructive. In the constructive por- 
tions of his paper, he advocates “that every state tax such 
portions of the net income of every corporation doing bus- 
iness in the State, as is the ratio of the gross receipts of 
the corporaion in that State to its entire gross receipts 
everywhere.” If this scheme strikes on the snag of the 
Supreme Court decision that a gross receipts tax on rail- 
roads is a tax on interstate commerce and unconstitu- 
tional, it may be met by some such device as that used in 
Tennessee, by which the corporation is assessed on an 
amount equal to the market value of its shares of stock 
and its bonds. This would be supplemented by a tax on 
valuable franchises such as gas and street railway com- 
panies. 

In addition the income tax should, Mr. Bemis thinks, be 
given another and a fairer trialin thiscountry. In Switz- 
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erland a progressive income tax has given excellent re- 
sults: 

“ An average laborer is taxed 2.1 per cent., an average 
mercantile employee, 5.29 per cent., an average well-to-do 
manufacturer 10.5 per cent., and an average capitalist 25.5 
per cent. on the annual yield of his labor, his labor and 
capital combined, or his capital, as the case may be.” 

A progressive tax on inheritances, well justified, it would 
seem, by the experience of New York and Australia, about 
completes the chief features of the reforms to which Mr. 
Bemis looks forward. 7 

“To sum up: Let all our taxes on stocks, bonds, money, 
furniture, credits, and in fact all personal property, be 
abolished. Let the mortgagor pay only on the value of 
his real estate less the mortgage, and the mortgagee on 
the mortgage, as in California. Let the State abandon all 
taxes on real estate and levy income and succession taxes 
distributing therefrom to the towns and cities what the 
latter may need after they have taxed real estate, land 
being rated higher than improvements. Local communi- 
ties might also retain liquor licenses. Almost all of the 
other license taxes, such as prevail in the Southern States 
alone to any extent, save in Idaho, should be abolished. 
Not being graded according to the profits or even the mag- 
nitude of the business, they violate all principles of just 
taxation.” 


CARDINAL MANNING ON THE LABOR ENCYCLICAL., 


The Dublin Review for July, which publishes the text 
of the Encyclical in Latin, accompanies it by a paper by 
Cardinal Manning, who speaks of it in terms of eloquent 
appreciation :— 

“Since the divine words, ‘I have compassion on the mul- 
titude,’ were spoken in the wilderness, no voice has been 
heard throughout the world, pleading for the people with 
such profound and loving sympathy for those that toil 
and suffer, as the voice of Leo XIII. This is no rhetorical 
exaggeration, but strict truth. None but the Vicar of our 
Divine Lord could so speak to mankind. No Pontiff has ever 
so spoken. No Pontiff has ever had such an opportunity 
so to speak, for never till now has the world of labor 
been so consciously united, so dependent upon the will of 
the rich, so exposed to the fluctuations of adversity and 
to the vicissitudes of trade. Leo XIII., looking out of 
the watch tower of the Christian world, as St. Leo the Great 
used to say, has before him what no Pontiff yet has ever 
seen. He sees all the kingdoms of the world and the suf- 
ferings of them.” 

He defends it from the accusations of vagueness and 
generality on the ground that it is impossible for the Pope 
to offer detailed and particular solutions, remedies and 
schemes on occasions as it would be to dispense a score of 
prescriptions for all the hospitals of Europe. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to lay down broad principles which serve 
as major premises in all arguments of the social order with 
the remark that the Pope has lifted political economy from 
the low level of selfishness in profit and loss to the high, 
true level of social economy. He then discusses the En- 
cyclical in all its four parts :— 

“The first treats of the origin and constitution of human 
society. The second shows the unnatural, abnormal, and 
subversive nature of what is called Socialism. The third 
treats of the intervention of the State in social questions. 
The fourth and last treats of the liberty, duties, and co- 
operation of workers, both men and women. We will fol- 
low this order in commenting upon it.” 

The Cardinal fears that many who read the Encyclical 


will fail to reach its depth and far-reaching annunciation 
of primary truths, which are the bases and constructive 
laws of human society. After explaining what the Pope 
teaches as to socialism and the remedies for the evils 
from which society suffers, he says:— 

“The Church blesses and encourages every form of law- 
ful and Christian association. It condemns secret societies, 
as such, because they walk in darkness; but it sanctions 
the opening uniting of men for a lawful object, such as 
mutual protection against those who make the largest 
profits out of the lowest wages, or intolerable hours of 
work, and the like, In a word, the Church recognizes the 
liberty of the human will in all its lawful actions, indi- 
vidual and collective; and it encourages men to use that 
liberty for their self-defence, and for the defence and help 
of others.” 

Not only does the Pope recognize the right of associa- 
tion, but he insists upon the right of the workman to strike 
against long hours :— 

“Tt follows that to work sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
is contrary both to natural and to Christian law. It 
springs either from the recklessness of the employed, or 
the.covetousness of the employer. This is a just condem- 
nation of the state of many of our industries, under which 
till now our people have suffered in silence. But they are 
now bid to make their burdens and sufferings known.” 

On the question of wages the Cardinal says that the En- 
cyclical has given a very definite answer as to what is a 
just wage :— 

“¢The remuneration must be enough to support the wage- 
earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.’ This is imme- 
diately further explained as ‘sufficient to enable him to 
maintain himself, his wife, and his children.’ 

“We have here the measure of the minumum wage. It 
must be sufficient to maintain a man and his home. This 
does not mean a variable measure, or a sliding scale ac- 
cording to the number of children, but a fixed average 
sum. 

“The policy of the law—that is, its aim and spirit—is 
that homeless men be few, and that the homes of the peo- 
ple be the broad and solid foundation on which the com- 
monwealth, in all its social and political life, shall repose. 
We may, therefore, take the maintenance of a home as 
the minimum of a just wage. 

“Tt follows, therefore, that an employer who should 
take single men without homes at lower wages would com- 
mit a social injustice, full of immoral and dangerous con- 
sequences to society. 

“Tt is well to bear in mind that the oldest free contract 
between landowner and laborer is the metayer system, by 
which the annual produce of the soil is halved between the 
landlord and the producer. This still exists ‘abroad. It 
bears witness to a law of proportion which is just, and it 
is a source of contentment and goodwill. Where there is 
no proportion, or no known proportion, between enormous 
and increasing profits and scanty and stationary wages, 
to be contented is to be superhuman.” 

The Cardinal then points out that the Pope justifies the 
action of Parliament, the committee on sweating, and the 
committee on the hours of labor, and emphasizes the 
Papal declaration the law could interfere to prevent in- 
dustrial disputes from arising. 

“This, as he especially urges, ought to be provided for 
by voluntary tribunals of arbitration, composed of em- 
ployers and employed in their respective unions or associ- 
ations; and when no such provisions of previous legisla- 
tion exist, and Parliament is not assembled, and danger is 
urgent, it is the right and the duty of every loyal man 
who loves his country and his people, at any cost or dan- 
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ger to himself, to come between the parties in conflict, 
and to bring them, if he can, to peace.” 

The Cardinal pens a sentence which, if strictly inter- 
preted, would destroy the whole cotton industry, which 
depends largely upon female labor :— 

“ A woman enters for life in a sacred contract with a 
man before God at the altar, to fulfil to him the duties 
of wife, mother, and head of his home. Is it lawful for 
her, even with his consent, to make afterwards a second 
contract for so many shillings a week with the mill-owner, 
whereby she becomes unable to provide her husband’s 
food, train up her children, or do the duties of her home? 
It is no question of the lawfulness of gaining a few more 
shillings for the expenses of a family, but of the lawful- 
ness of breaking a prior contract the most solemn between 
man and woman. No arguments of. expediency can be 
admitted. It is an obligation of conscience to which all 
thing must give way. The duties of home must first be 
done, then other questions may be entertained.” 

After saying that the words of Leo XIII. will sear our 
rulers until we raise the minimum age for child labor to 
twelve, he concludes with the following statement, which 
is rather prophecy than historical fact :— 

“For a century the civil Powers in almost all the Chris- 
tian world have been separating themselves from the 
Church, claiming, and glorifying in their separation. 
They have set up the State as a purely lay and secular 
society, and thrust the Church from them. And now of 
a sudden they find that the millions of the world sympa- 
thize with the Church, which has compassion on the mul- 
titude, rather than with the State or the plutocracy which 
has weighed so heavily upon them.” 


THE POPE, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 


Signor Crispi now throws off the very thin veil of 
anonymity which he affected to wear in his previous article 
in the Contemporary Review, and puts his own name to an 
article which any one, statesman or author, might be very 
glad to sign. Signor Crispi can write, and write well. He 
puts his points with great clearness, and the way in which 
he refers to the perpetually recurring deficits of French 
finance, and exhorts France in a friendly and fraternal 
spirit to forswear an extravagant military expenditure, 
which is ruining her finances, is very clever indeed. Apart 
from its literary style the article is interesting on account 
of the additional light which it throws on the intrigues of 
which the Vatican is the centre. “You want to know,” in 
effect says Signor Crispi “why Italy has been driven into 
the Triple Alliance? It is all because of the French in- 
trigues with the Pope.” The picture which he gives of the 
extent to which Italian policy has been influenced by Mon- 
signor, now Cardinal, Rotelli, the Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
is a very instructive contribution to the secret history of 
the Continent. But it is better to let Signor Crispi speak 
for himself. Almost at the very beginning of his article 
he makes the following irritating appeal to French jour- 
nalists to keep their tempers :— 

“Be calm, be calm, my brothers! Discuss, examine, 
meet facts by facts, reason by reason. The press that 
loses its temper becomes idiotic; violence is a sign of moral 
decadence, and shows that the vices of a Catholic educa- 
tionin France have not been remedied by the work of civ- 
ilization, and that the demagogues of that country are as 
intolerant as the Vatican.” 

To come down with a heavy foot upon a very sore corn 
is not exactly the way to calm the mind of a person with 
whom you have begun an argument; it is, however, Sig- 
nor Crispi’s way. His article is very clear. He says:— 


HOW TO BREAK UP THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


“Ttaly requires an assurance that France will not some 
day direct a new expedition against Rome, or bring, as 
she has more than once promised, the Vatican question 
before the European Powers. In France the question is 
always open. 

“France, who really believes herseit the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church—all other nations coming in the second 
line—considers that the privilege of the custody of the 
Roman Pontificate belongs to her. On the day therefore, 
on which this cause of suspicion and distrust shall be taken 
away, and Italy shall no longer be in danger of seeing 
her rights violated, on that day there may be reason to 
discuss the question whether she shall withdraw from this 
alliance, which guarantees her against foreign dictation. 
In the other alternative, Italy’s duty is to strengthen her 
self, and no one has the right to question her acts. The 
threat to take Rome from the Italians and restore it to 
the Pope is an offence no less grave than would be the ac- 
tual occupation of the city by a foreign army.” 


THE POPE AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Crispi article is 
that in which he tells us quite plainly that the present Pope 
has been more than once on the verge of making an ar- 
rangement with Italy, but that he has been deterred from 
doing so by the intrigues of Jesuits and the promises of 
France. In the Jubilee year an eminent abbé set himself 
seriously to find a modus vivendi between Leo XIII. and 
the Italian Government. Mgr. Rotelli at Paris and the 
Jesuits at the Vatican succeeded in weaning the Pope’s 
mind from the proposed arrangement. 

Still the Pope shrinks from trusting himself to the ten- 
der mercies of the French Republic. Signor Crispi says :— 

“The Pope does not trust a popular government; and 
if in 1848 he refused the invitation of Cavaignac and pre- 
ferred Gaeta, he would now rather choose Spain. The 
Moniteur de Rome, the official organ of the Holy See, has 
repeatedly said so, and has published proposals in’ this 
sense made by the Bishop of Barcelona to the Queen, and 
accepted by her. This was its first declaration after the 
inauguration of the statue of Giordano Bruno in the Campo 
del Fiori. In France they will deny it—they cannot do 
otherwise. But I have before my eyes several letters from 
certain prelates, which state what was done to this end from 
June to December, 1889. 


WHAT THE POPE SHOULD DO. 

“ After the Giordano Bruno celebrations, a circular was 
sent to all the Catholic powers, declaring that it was im- 
possible for the Pope to remain in Rome. On June 29 
there was a secret consistory on this subject, but nothing 
was decided. The proposal for the departure of the Pope 
was favored by the foreign cardinals, and by a very few 
Italians. What made Leo XIII. hesitate was the uncer- 
tainty of his return. No ministry took the circular of 
Cardinal Rampolla seriously, except the French, whose 
counsels, at the last moment, Leo XIII. had not the cour- 
age to follow.” ’ 

The proper course for the Pope to pursue is to make 
terms with Italy. Signor Crispi writes :— 

“Let Leo XIII. content himself with the inviolability he 
enjoys, free, independent, in Rome; and let the Catholic 
populations be content. Ever since September, 1870, the 
Pope has done whatever he would, has enjoyed complete 
autonomy, so much so that Bismarck in a ten years’ con- 
flict was not able to touch him, and finally was obliged to 
come to terms with him. If Pius [X.had been a temporal 
sovereign, it would have been impossible for him by tha 
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Encyclical of February 5, 1875, to compel the bishops 
and archbishops of the Empire to persist in the struggle 
against the civil power.” 

THE PROSPECT OF A REPUBLIC IN ITALY. 

The article is full of historical interest, and contains, in- 
cidentally, many passing allusions to present-day politics, 
for which we may look in vain elsewhere. Speaking 
of the alleged danger of the establishment of an Italian 
Republic, Crispi says :— 

“The Italian aristocracy has no weight, and its tradi- 
tions disappear with the by-gone governments; the middle 
class, to which we owe the national movement, is the only 
influential one, and it is not tolerant; the common people 
are hardly beginning to make themselves felt, and do not 
constitute a danger. Certainly the country is democratic, 
but not republican: those traditions have been dead for cen- 
turies. Visit the great cities, Turin, Naples, Palermo, and 
you will see the populace even more respectful than duty 
demands towards the educated classes. I have taken part 
in two revolutions, in 1848 and in 1860, and have seen the 
bourgeoise and the populace in harmony, and never the 
one against the other. This being the case, the Republic 
might be imposed, but not voluntarily chosen. And to 
impose it a catastrophe is necessary; the destruction of 
the army and of the fleet, the death of all patriots, the 
resignation and apathy of an entire people, the foreigner 
victor and oppressor.” 

Considering that Crispi may be regarded as almost the 
sole survivor of the old Republican party in Italy this tes- 
timony is very strong, and should re-assure those who 
imagine that King Humbert will have no royal successor. 


IS ENGLAND MORE REPUBLICAN THAN AMERICA ? 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in the Monist for July, hasa 
paper on the right of evolution, which is a vigorous protest 
against a revolution that is contemplated by many Social- 
ists. Mr.Conway maintains that the United States affords 
a signal illustration of the evils of revolution. England 
is an illustration of evolution, the United States of revo- 
lution. The following are the more striking passages of 
his article :— ‘ 

“There appears to me nothing more important than that 
the world should be undeceived about America, whose 
political history is, really, the great warning against rev- 
olution—a handwriting on the walls of the world, the mis- 
understanding of which is a peril to mankind. 

“The independence of America was a necessary thing, 
but it came in the worst way possible. It was heavy mis- 
fortune, from which we still suffer, that independence 
was secured by war. The colonies had exhausted their 
resources in their success; but they had not exhausted 
England. The colonies, still confronted by the powerful 
enemy they had made, were compelled to unite for com- 
mon defence. These colonies had radical differences, po- 
litical, religious, commercial; some were free, some held 
slaves. But in presence of the common foe they had to 
unite at once, and sink their differences. When they met 
to frame a constitution for their union the majority had 
no notion of any constitution save that of England, and 
little accurate knowledge of that. What they framed was 
a crude imitation of the undeveloped English constitution 
of a hundred years ago. They made two legislatures, be- 
cause England seemed to have two; but made them equal, 
not knowing that in England the two were not equal. 
They supposed England was really governed by the king; 
so, having knocked down George III. they set up a mon- 
arch much more powerful, who to-day under the name of 
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President possesses more power than any throne on earth.. 
They formed a Senate, able to defeat the popular House. 

“The Senate is a peerage of States, in which New York 
has no more power than States hardly larger than some of 
its counties. This anomaly was advocated on the ground 
that in England boroughs of a few hundred voters had 
equal representation with others of many thousands. The 
old monstrosity, now the extinct ‘rotten borough’ system, 
was here actually raised into a constitutional principle. 
Command of the army and navy, there nominally lodged 
in the crown, was really lodged with the American mon- 
arch, so that he may slip from his civil to his military 
throne, and rule by martial law. This powerful monarch 
is not elected by the people of the United States, but of 
the States separately, through electors proportioned to 
their members of Congress. Consequently, as New York 
has the greatest number of electors, the monarch in nine 
eases out of ten is chosen by one State. The present 
President got a trifling majority in New York, and was 
elected. Mr. Cleveland received some 100,000 majority of 
votes in the nation, and was defeated. A popular super- 
stition calls that the Great Republic. Since the electors 
ceased to be real electors as the Constitution intended, and 
became mere messenger-boys carrying votes they never 
cast, this government is not so republican as is now that 
its revolution overthrew a hundred years ago. Even at its 
best our hasty constitution gave new lease to an England 
discredited at home, and a new lease to slavery, which had 
been decaying. Slavery entered its new stronghold, and 
ruled America for generations; had it not lost its head 
and assailed its own stronghold, it might be ruling still. 
Our much eulogized Constitution, by its compromise with 
slavery, cost America a million lives and a billion of 
money. And all of those evils, involving a steady degra- 
dation of our politics, are due to the fact that America 
got its independence not by evolution—which would have 
surely secured it, leaving England its friend,—but by rev- 
olution, which made England its enemy; necessitating a 
premature, crude, military union; preventing the mature 
discussion and development which could have made the 
Constitution an advance in political civilization instead of 
a retrogression. When our fathers had swept English au- 
thority out of the country, they had not swept political 
superstitions, monarchical notions, out of it; so they re- 
throned in their garnished habitation the defects of the 
system they had fought. By argument, petition, parlia- 
mentary influence, England has secured something like 
republican government under its mask of monarchy. 

“The United States monarch is able to transfer office 
from his opponents to his supporters. He is powerful be- 
cause he is removed every four years. He can claim that 
the nation has freshly given him all that power. The 
English sovereign has no political power at all. The na- 
tion is governed by responsible ministers. The president 
may snap his fingers at a parliamentary majority; the 
English executive may be dismissed ina night. Inamon- 
archy all classes are interested to reduce a power which 
only one family can enjoy; but under a presidency all are 
anxious to enhance the power of an office to which all may 
aspire,—especially where it is renewed every four years 
by an electoral revolution. 

“In England other antiquated things have subserved 
progress. For the very reason that hereditary legislation 
is anomalous, antiquated, the peers became weak; the 
‘upper’ house became ‘under’ by an evolution that had 
been impossible had it been elective. But in this very ir- 
responsibility to the popular vote lay that independence 
of popularity which gives their House weight as a debat- 
ing and revising body. A further step in evolution, which 
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should determine the exact number of times that the Lords 
might reject a measure, after which its passage through 
the Commons would make it law, might make the peers a 
useful body in checking popular passion and haste.” 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The most considerable of the last group of “ Papers of 
the American Historical Association” is Johu George 
Bourinot’s “ Historical Retrospect ” of the diplomatic and 
commercial relations between Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Bourinot is Clerk of the Canadian House of 
Commons, which accounts for the rather monotonous re- 
frain of complaint, in every single instance of difference 
between the two countries, of the injuries Canada has pa- 
tiently borne at the hands of the “astute” politicians of 
her powerful neighbor, for the sake of imperial interests. 
However, Mr. Bourinot certainly appears to have the right 
on his side in most cases, and his dignity and good sense 
never admit jingoism. 

Beginning, naturally, with the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, 
the principal landmarks of Canadian history are noted 
briefly: the Quebec Act of 1774 which added to that prov- 
ince the great Northwest, and which roused such indig- 
nation in the thirteen colonies; the treaty of 1783, in which 
were the fishery concessions to the new-made United 
States, that have proved such a wearisome bone of con- 
tention ever since; the division of Quebec in 1792 into Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and by the same act into French 
and English Canada; the war of 1812, which led up to the 
new fisheries treaty of 1818; the McKenzie riot and the 
case of the Caroline in the union of the Canadas in 1840; 
the Ashburton Treaty, and the “54° 40’ or fight,” and Van- 
couver troubles; the Reciprocity Treaty between 1854 and 
1867; the federal union of the four provinces in the latter 
year; the fisheries commission of 1888, and finally the 
Bering Sea question of the last year. In the case of the 
last Mr. Bourinot presents, with some elaboration, the stock 
arguments advanced by the English and Canadian authori- 
ties. 

In consequence of all which it is concluded that Canada 
isa long-suffering and virtuous country, which is about 
to have that prosperous day which the proverb accords to 
every one. “The great tide of European emigration, it is 
true, has continued to flow into the United States, and 
it is not to be expected that it can be diverted in a day 
into that great western country of Canada, which offers 
such superior facilities for the cultivation of wheat and 
other cereals, and for the raising of all classes of stock. In 
the nature of things, as the wheat lands of the United States 
become exhausted—and that time is probably not very far 
off,—the territories of Canada must attract the surplus 
population of Europe, and even large numbers of people 
from the States themselves, where a reckless system of 
agriculture has been gradually impoverishing the land.” 

The word annexation does not occur in Mr. Bourinot’s 
paper. In addition to its conspicuous absence we have 
the following: “The whole history of Canada, indeed, 
proves that there has been always among the people, not 
merely an attachment to England and her institutions, but 
a latent influence, which, in times of peace, as in times 
of peril, has led them onward in a path of national devel- 
opment which every decade of years has diverged more 
and more from the federation of States at their south. The 
statesmen and people generally of that country have been 
always remarkably ignorant, not only of the history, but 
of the political institutions, and the political sentiments of 
the Canadians, and have never appreciated the tendency 
of this political development, which is in the direction of 
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a new nationality not inferior to the United States in 
many elements of a people’s greatness.” 

From what follows, we gather that Mr. Bourinot wishes 
to be considered not exactly an Imperialist, nor of course 
the unclean thing, an Annexationist, but rather a Cana- 
dian. 


THE SWISS REPUBLIC. 


Nobody can say that it is Mr.W.D.McCrackan’s fault 
if we are not thoroughly conversant with Swiss Confeder- 
ation history. We refrain from enumerating the essays 
on this subject that have appeared over his name in the 
periodicals of the past three months. 

The eternal fitness of things and Mr. McCrackan’s timely 
judgment have placed his article, “Six Centuries of Self- 
government,” in the Atlantic just six hundred years, to 
the day, after the signing of the perpetual pact by the 
forest cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, which 
last name does not mean “among-the-mountains,” as we 
find it translated. 

“The first pacts concluded by the States were but little 
more than offensive and defensive alliances against Haps- 
burg—Austria; there was no intention of setting up a 
separate ‘tate, and there was, in fact, no national idea 
upon which to found one. When the Confederation had 
grown to be a league of eight ‘tates, it resembled an 
agglomeration of independent communities, rather than a 
well-balanced logical scheme of government.” Indeed it 
was not until 1848 that the then twenty-two cantons 
adopted a definite constitution, “which, with a few amend- 
ments is now the organic law of Switzerland.” 

The New England Magazine’s contribution from Mr. 
McCrackan is entitled “The Rise of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion.” He shatters some more Swiss traditions which, 
from William Tell down, seem to have an inherent 
fragility. The three “free Forest States” were not free 
at all, but were parts of the empire from time immemorial, 
and the great battle of Morgarten loses much of its 
romance when the savage tactics of the ambushed peasants 
are described. 

“As in the league of 1291 we heralded the birth of the 
Confederation, so in this battle we recognize its martial 
baptismal day, for henceforth the Forest States were 
admitted to membership in the company of the nations.” 
After all its trials, ‘ the Swiss Confederation in the present 
day displays the inspiring spectacle of the best governed 
and the best organized of all the democratic States in 
existence. ’” 


BRITISH FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES. 


In Sir Alfred Lyall’s thoughtful paper in the Nineteenth 
Century for August, entitled “Frontiers and Protector- 
ates,” there is not very much that is new, although there 
is much that is thoughtful and suggestive. He points out 


* that, while England has always had protectorates and 


frontiers, the new factor in modern days is the delicate 
and multiplied responsibilities created by the close con- 
nection between the central government and the local ad- 
ministrators. In old days the East Indian Company went 
to war on its own account with Portugal, and the whole 
government was absolutely unconcerned with its proceed- 
ings beyond stipulating that the King and the Lord High 
Admiral should have their fair share in the loot. Sir Al- 
fred Lyall does not like to see our frontiers going forward. 
He thinks, with St. Augustine, that to carry on war and 
to extend the rule by subduing nations is, to bad men, fe- 
licity, but to good men a necessity. He says:— 
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“T am afraid that continual expansion has become part 
of our national habits and modes of growth. For good or 
for ill, England has become what she is in the world by 
this kind of adventurous pioneering, by seeking her for- 
tunes in the out-lying parts of the earth, by taking a part 
in the unending struggle out of which the settlement of 
the political world is evolved, as the material world is 
evolved out of the jarring forces of Nature. It is this con- 
stant opening of new markets, exploration of new coun- 
tries, organizing of fresh enterprises, the alternate contest 
with and pacification of rude tribes and rulerships, the 
necessity of guarding our possessions and staving off our 
enemies, that caused the steady enlargement of our bor- 
ders. And it seems to me, though the prospect is a very 
melancholy one, that these are the steps by which the 
strong nations are making a partition of the lands of the 
weaker races, and by which all uncivilized countries will 
finally be distributed under the ascendency of the three 
or four powerful capitalist communities who are monopo- 
lizing the world’s commerce. 

“In Europe all these states, except England, are, for the 
present, restrained and their forces diverted by the su- 
preme necessity of guarding their home frontiers from 
each other, by mutual distrust, by the enormous stand- 
ing armies, and by the system of conscription, which pur- 
sues emigrants into the farthest corner over which their 
state claims authority. But, if ever there came a general 
disarming on the Continent, leaving an immense popula- 
tion free to turn their energies and capital toward what 
is humorously called peaceful enterprise, we may expect 
to see the contest for mines, markets, and valuable tribal 
lands become much more acute; and then England will no 
longer have such an easy time upon her innumerable fron- 
tiers. The old continents will be parcelled out into pro- 
tectorates; the inveterate feuds among the European na- 
tions will break out over new causes, and upon fresh fields, 
while the antique societies and the inferior races will run 
much risk of being trampled under foot by the inexorable 
progress of our latest civilization. For although we may 
be sincerely endeavoring to stave off and delay this con- 
summation by various dilatory and benevolent expedients, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion from experience, that 
the system of protectorates implies nothing less than the 
gradual assumption of all the risks and responsibilities of 
ever-growing sovereignty.” 


DO THE AUSTRALIANS HATE ENGLAND ? 


There is an article, melancholy though brightly writ- 
ten, in the Contemporary Review for August, which em- 
bodies a half truth which would be serious if it were 
really the whole truth. Mr. Christie Murray, an Eng- 
lish journalist who has been on a lecturing tour through 
Australia, has spent two years among its people, and has 
come back with the Sydney Bulletin on his brain. 


“THE MOST MISCHIEVOUS JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.” 


He says :— 

“The journal just named is very capably written and 
edited. The brightest Australian verse and the best Aus- 
tralian stories find their way into its columns. Its illus- 
trations are sometimes brilliant, though the high standard 
is not always maintained. And having thus spoken an 
honest mind in its favor, I leave myself at liberty to say 
that it is probably the wrongest-headed and most mis- 
chievous journal in the world. People try to treat it as 
a neglectable quantity when they disagree with it. But I 
have seen-as much of the surface of the country, and as 
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much of its people as most men, and I have found the pes- 
tilent print everywhere, and everywhere have found it 
influential. It loses no opportunity of degrading all things 
English as English. England and the Englishman are as 
red rags to its bull-headed rage. There isa class of work- 
ingmen who take its absurdities for gospel, and it is one 
of the factors in the growing contempt for the Mother 
Country which is noticeable amongst uninstructed Aus- 
tralians.” 

No doubt there is an element of truth in this, but to 
regard the Thersites of the Australian press as if it in any 
real way represented the coming conviction of the Aus- 
tralian democracy is to pay Thersites a compliment at the 
expense of the democracy which will be resented at the 
Antipodes. 


THE WHITE AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 


The Australian Natives’ Association, which sc many 
people in this country persistently confound with a society 
devoted to the interests of the black fellows—for in Eng- 
land a native never means a colonist, but the colored man 
whom the colonist dispossesses—oppresses Mr. Murray’s 
imagination. He says:— 

“The Association is large and powerful. It includes 
within its ranks a great number of the most capable of 
the rising men, and of the younger of those already risen. 
Speaking broadly, its aspiration is for a separate national 
life. It will ‘cut the painter’—that is the phrase—which 
ties it to the old ship of state. There are many of its 
members, and growing in numbers, who hate England and 
all things English. There are men, not stigmatized as 
dullards or as fools, who publicly oppose the teaching of 
English history in the state schools. The feeling against 
England is not a fantastical crank; it isa movement grow- 
ing yearly instrength. The strongest current of Austral- 
ian feeling is setting with a tide of growing power against 
the Mother Country. That this statement will excite 
anger and derision in the minds of many Australians is 
certain.” 

The Australians who will be excited to anger and de- 
rision by this statement will have a good deal to say for 
themselves. At the same time it is well to recognize that 
those Anglophobists of the Antipodes have some reason to 
complain of the Mother Country. Mr. Murray specifies 
these reasons, one of the chief of which is a dread of im- 
migration. 


AUSTRALIAN ANTIPATHY TO IMMIGRATION. 


“England is the one country in the world which could, 
under existing circumstances, or under circumstances easily 
conceivable, seek to send any appreciable number of new 
people into the colony. Therefore, England is to be feared 
and hated, and any scheme which may be promulgated in 
favor of further emigration is to be resisted to the utter- 
most. Men talk of war as the answer to an attempt to 
deplete by emigration, the overcrowded labor markets of 


the home country. Australia will never, except under 


compulsion, allow any large body of Englishmen to enter 
into possession of any portion of her territories. The ports 
for emigration on a large scale are finally and definitely 
closed.” 

That Australians object to undesirable immigrants or to 
a mass of newcomers landed on their shores in quantities 
too great to digest is no doubt true, but it is the height of 
fantastic absurdity to imagine that three million people 
seated round the rim of a continent which is capable of 
earrying at least a hundred million can ever close their 
gates against the overflow of the population of an over 
crowded world. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE GASCONS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Of the characteristics of the Australians, Mr. Murray has 
a good deal to say, and says it very well. The Victorians, 
he maintains, are the Gascons of Australia; and he tells 
the following characteristic story of a Victorian at West- 
minster Abbey :— 

“ An old friend of his father’s was his cicerone in Lon- 
don and took him, amongst other places, to Westminster 
Abbey. ‘There, my young friend,’ said the Englishman, 
when they had explored the noble old building, ‘you have 
nothing like that in Australia.’ ‘My word!’ said the 
Colonial export, ‘no fear! You should just see the Scotch 
church at Ballarat!’ ” 


AUSTRALIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mr. Murray questions the English character of the Aus- 
tralians, although nothing more strikes most people, in- 
cluding Americans, than the fact that the Australians are 
really Englishmen under a milder sky. Mr. Murray says:— 

“The first unescapable belief of the English traveller is 
that the Australian is a transplanted Englishman, pure 
and simple. A residence of only a few months kills that 
opinion outright. Many new characteristics present them- 
selves. To arrest one of the most noticeable—there is per- 
haps no such pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking people 
in the world. Again, there are more theatres and more 
theatre-goers to the population than can probably be found 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Murray implies, although he does not assert it in so 
many words, that the real religion of the Australians is a 
worship of athletics. The worship that is accorded to suc- 
cessful athletes is in excess even of the popularity en- 
joyed by Bob Chambers, of Tyneside, in days gone by, 
or by Archer, the jockey, in more recent times in Eng- 
land. Yet the Australians, although given to the worship 
of athletes, are not themselves an athletic people. 

“The worship of athleticism breeds a professional or 
semi-professional class, but it is surprising to note how 
little an effect it has upon the crowd of city people who 
join in all the rites of adoration.” 

Mr. Murray believes in Federation—that is federation of 


the Australians; but if, as he seems to believe, the Sydney . 


Bulletin represents the inner convictions of the Austral- 
ian people, federation of the Australians is by no means 
likely to result in a wider system of federation with the 
English-speaking people throughout the world. 

Mr. Murray is to follow this paper by another, which 
will be read with the interest naturally excited by any 
one who is fresh from the scenes which he describes, even 
although one may not altogether accept his sweeping as- 
sertions as to the trend of events. Mr. Adams in the Fort: 
nightly takes the same view, but much more strongly. 


MURAT HALSTEAD ON BISMARCK. 


“The most potential character and striking figure in 
history since Napoleon I. is Prince Bismarck.” This open- 
ing sentence epitomizes Murat Halstead’s article on “ Prince 
Bismarck,” in the Cosmopolitan for August. Murat Hal- 
stead has bivouacked with the great Teuton, has known 
him personally, nay more, has uttered bons mots pleasing 
in the ears of the prince, and in short has a personal point 
of view which may explain what might otherwise be 
deemed an excess of hero-worship. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the article is its 
sketch of the cartoon-history of the ex-Chancellor. “It 
is fortunate for Bismarck that he has been idealized in his 
caricatures; and nowhere has pen or pencil done him 
more flattering justice than in the work of Wilhelm 
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Scholz, on the comic paper of Berlin—the Kladdera- 
datsch. A collection of his Bismarck cartoons fills an 
attractive volume. It was the humorous grotesquerie of 
Scholz that evolved the three hairs of Bismarck’s bald 
head, which in the course of artistic exaggeration became 
so famous and portentous. In a few of the early draw- 
ings of Bismarck in the Kladderadatsch he appears as a 
strikingly handsome young man with a full beard; and in 
the last one, the prince, holding a carpet-bag in his hand 
and attended by his big dog, taking his leave, hands the 
three hairs to the humorous embodiment of art, as he 
shall not want them in the country.” 

There are a dozen well-selected cartoons reproduced in 
the Cosmopolitan. It seems strange to us at first thought, 
as Mr.Halstead remarks, that from 1860 on until the 
emperor Napoleon III. withdrew from the political arena, 
he was always represented in the caricatures as superior 
in importance and strength to Bismarck. But from 1870 
on this is all changed, and the “Iron Chancellor becomes 
the mighty man who sports with the bur. ‘ns that crush 
others, and has his days of fulness of glory and power.” 

Mr. Halstead is all but vehement in his protests that 
Bismarck has not been consigned to oblivion. “ The old 
man, with his big hat and coat, dog and stick, stalking 
about his estate, at home at last in the country, and 
refusing to consent to the abject doctrine that he must be 
still because he has ceased to hold the scales of artificial 
power, was never more interesting. It is an error to 
speak of his downfall. He is himself. He knows how he 
will stand in history. . . . He has been elected to Parlia- 
ment, and every word he utters will be heard round the 
world.” 


THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 


There is a good article in the Quarterly Review for July 
on “The Making of Germany,” which is interesting not 
only on account of its subject, but also because of the ideas 
which it suggests as to what is needed to make the English- 
speaking world, which at present stands almost as much 
in need of unification as Germany did in the eighteenth 


century. At the beginning of last century, Germany was 
divided into three hundred sovereign territories, of which 
eighty were not of more than ten or twelve miles in ex- 
tent. The reviewer asks, how has the chaos become cosmos 
which now exists ? What creative power worked this mir- 
acle? He answers his own question as follows:— 

“The primordial fount of being is that Logos, Intellectus, 
Vernunft, Reason, which is, in the strictest sense, Divine. 
That it is that has built up the great Teutonic nation. 
The political unity, so recently wrought with blood and 
iron, is but the symbol and the pledge of the intellectual, 
the moral, the spiritual unity achieved by thought. It is 
the outward visible sign of the national consciousness 
which has been called into existence by an illustrious suc- 
cession of thinkers from the days of Leibnitz to our own 
day. 

“The real makers of Germany are the philosophers and 
poets at whom we have briefly glanced, and the smaller 
men who sat at their feet and disseminated their teach- 
ing. With Leibnitz the line of ‘light and leading’ be- 
gins. In Lessing we salute the first German classic. 
Goethe and Schiller create a literature which is the com- 
mon heritage and priceless treasure of the Fatherland, 
binding it in intellectual solidarity. Kant establishes the 
ethical unity of his country upon the adamantine founda- 
tion of the transcendental morality. Hegel supplies the 
cohesive doctrine of political science, and exhibits the type 
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of the State in which the men of action were to complete 
the unifying work of the men of thought.” 

When the poets and philosophers had done their work 
Prussia undertook to fulfil their prophecies, and Stein, who 
was dominated by the idea of the duty which men owed 
to their country, evoked the moral force which unified 
Germany. The reviewer concludes as follows :— 

“*Whatisanation?’?’ From the point of view of history, 
a nation is the development of a race by various processes 
of expansion. Consanguinity is its starting-point. Local 
contiguity, community of language, and common polit- 
ical institutions are conspicuous among its actual condi- 
tions. But the real principle of its unity is spiritual. Con- 
sciousness is realized only in corporate existence. No 
doubt a common religious creed and cult afford the best 
expression of that community of thought and will which 
constitutes a nation. The ‘complete union of Church and 
State’ cannot be realized in an age of religious disunity such 
as this. And, that being so, the best substitute for it is a 
common morality, based upon the only possible foundation 
of supersensuous truth. Such a morality, if not capable, 
like religion, of being embodied in a polity, and in outward 
acts of worship, yet permeates the manners and forms the 
character of a people. Germany possesses it. Germany 
possesses, too, a common tongue, a common literature, 
common traditions, common aspirations; a patriot army 
where every man must serve his country and receive the 
priceless blessing of military discipline; political institu- 
tions which afford orderly expression to popular sentiment, 
and guarantee to all a rational amount of individual 
freedom: and a royal house—true kings of men—in which 
the national life is centred and expressed. This is what 
Germany—a century ago so chaotic and impotent—has 
now become; ‘whole in herself, a common good’ to her 
children; a bulwark of law and order among peoples 
given over to anarchy and self-government by the basest; 
a ‘noble and puissant nation.’” 


WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 


The original conception of the ruler was the King, the 
Konig or Kéunig, the man who can; and the present Ger- 
man Emperor seems to present a rare and remarkable 
case of social atavism. Mr. Poultney Bigelow has writ- 
ten in the Century for August an interesting collection of 
his personal impressions and opinions of the Emperor and 
his work, which paper cannot by any euphemism, how- 
ever, be called “A Sketch of the First Three Years of his 
Reign.” 

The entirely eulogistic tone that Mr. Bigelow assumes in 
every phase of his subject would arouse our suspicions 
were it not the evident object of his article to combat the 
adverse reports, many of them utter fabrications, which 
have been called forth by the wholesome innovations of 
William II. As for the great and undoubted popularity 
of the Kaiser, Mr. Bigelow ascribes it to three causes: 

“First. He has courage. 

“Second. He is honest. 

“Third. He is a thorough German. 

“If the whole country had to vote to-morrow for a leader 
embodying the qualities they most desired, their choice 
would fall unquestionably on their present constitutional 
ruler. Perhaps the virtues I have specified appear com- 
monplace, and will be taken for granted by the reader; 
but an emperor must be compared with others in the 
same trade.” 

THE EMPEROR UNDERSTANDS HIS BUSINESS. 

Mr. Bigelow considers the Kaiser’s virtues epitomized in 

the remark of a friend, “He has a genuine Yankee head 


on him.” “Since Frederick the Great, no king of Prussia 
has understood his business like this Emperor. He knows 
the routine of the public offices from having sat on office 
stools. He knows what material development means 
from a practical inspection of foundries, mills, shipyards, 
irrigating works, canals, factories, and the rest of the 
places where the strength of a nation largely displays it- 
self. He knows the army from having carried a knap- 
sack, obeyed his superiors, and worked. his way up like 
the every-day Prussian.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE THRONE. 

With a candor that seems to be one of his marked char- 
acteristics, William made before the house of represen- 
tatives, shortly after ascending the throne, a declaration 
of intentions. “TI am far,” said he, “from wishing to dis- 
turb the faith of the people in the permanency of our 
constitutional position by efforts to enlarge the royal 
prerogative. The present rights of the Crown, so long as 
they are not invaded, are sufficient to assure the amount 
of monarchical influence required by Prussia, according 
to the present state of things, according to its position in 
the Empire, and according to the feelings and associations 
0: the people. It is my opinion that our constitution con- 
tains a just and useful distribution of the co-operatioa of 
the different political forces, and I shall, on that account, 
and not merely because of my oath of office, maintain and 
direct it.” 

THE EMPEROR AS A SOLDIER. 

He has made a careful study of modern military tactics, 
has worked his way along in the regular army, and on 
the occasion of the grand autumn manceuvres of 1888 
took a chief part in the handling of the tremendous corps 
during the seven days “fighting” in an unknown country. 
Mr. Bigelow reproves the penny-a-liners, and more re- 
sponsible people toe, who made such stock of the natural 
mistake occurring in the conduct of certain of the move- 
ments. “He was learning to use his great military ma- 
chine, and every German felt better at hearing that their 
Kaiser showed talent for his work. What if he did mis- 
calculate the exact front that a division should occupy in 
an attack? What if he did bring his cavalry a bit too 
soon upon the enemy’s infantry? The very fact of his 
doing so on this occasion was the best assurance that it 
would not happen in real war.” 

In strengthening his boundaries, the peaceful acquisition 
of Heligoland gave to Germany what Gibraltar is to 
Spain, “and much more.” It is hard even with pro- 
nounced Teutonic sympathies to acquiesce in Mr. Bigelow’s 
contemptuous allusions to France, “snarling over Alsace- 
Lorraine,” in the same paper that he attempts to justify 
William’s exhortation, “Let us rather lose our eighteen 
army corps and forty-two million inhabitants on the field 
than give up a single stone of that which my father and 
Prince Frederick Charles have won.” 

Before he had been a year on the throne, the Emperor 
had a bout with the labor problem, and received per- 
sonally deputations of employers and striking workmen. 
“He spoke to each practically, briefly, sharply. He did 
not pat the employers on the back and order the work- 
ingmen about their business, nor did he seek to curry 
favor with the mob. . . . What he said to each gave no 
pleasure to either, but spoken as it was, honestly and for 
the good of both, it has given workmen and their em- 
ployers throughout Germany a feeling of confidence in 
the Government as a judge in matters industrial.” The 
German, too, loves a “man who aint afeard.” 

Finally, this monarch of all work has been trying his 
hand at reforming educational methods. To a delegation 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


of university professors who met him in 1889, he said, 
“The more thoroughly and energetically the people under- 
stand history, the more clearly will they understand their 
position; and in this way they will be trained to united 
feeling in the presence of great undertakings.” 

To his many solid acquirements the Emperor adds, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bigelow, the rare accomplishment of being 
an exceptionally fine after-dinner speaker. Mr. Bigelow 
says he has no superior in Germany, and more than inti- 
mates that he would hold his own with our own Depews 
and Curtises. 


THE CHILIAN STRUGGLE. 


Ricardo L. Trumbull, agent of the Chilian congressional 
government, makes out a strong case, in the August 
Forwn, against President José Manuel Balmaceda. The 
struggle in Chili had its origin, it would appear, in Bal- 
maceda’s attempt to sell the government nitrate beds of 
Tarapaca to himself and company as buyers. 

BALMACEDA THE DICTATOR. 

As the constitution does not permit the president to 
succeed himself, and as it was necessary in order to carry 
out the project that his successor should favor the scheme, 
Balmaceda attempted through the exercise of his political 
patronage to name him. His first move was to dismiss 
his cabinet, during a recess of Congress, and replace it 
with one composed of his own creatures. Congress when 
it met passed a vote of censure upon the cabinet, but the 
president insisted on maintaining his ministry. It then 
refused to pass a bill authorizing the collection of taxes 
until the president appointed a ministry acceptable to that 
body. To which obstruction Balmaceda gave way only 
temporarily. The new ministry which was formed he 
obliged to resign at the end of two months. Congress, 
which had just assembled, he dissolved and named another 
personal cabinet. 

THE STRUGGLE IN EARNEST. 

“From the day in which the President closed Congress— 
the 5th of October, 1890—he began active preparation for 
his coup-d’état. The police force was everywhere dis- 
missed or imprisoned. Public assemblies were broken up 
by his police, who shot down the citizens; men of the 
highest standing were imprisoned without cause; the right 
of public meeting was taken away.” In order to give his 
government some semblance of legality he abrogated the 
electoral laws and ordered election to be held for a con- 
stituent assembly in order to reform the constitution, 
“which,” as Sefior Trumbull says, “nobody but himself 

‘had violated.” The citizens of Chili rallied to the support 
of Congress, and the officers and men of the navy without 
an exception offered their services. All the leading gen- 
erals and many of the other officers of the regular army 
also went over to the side of Congress, but the soldiery as 
a body remained in the hire of Balmaceda. 


THE PARTY OF CONGRESS. 

Sefior Trumbull in conclusion describes the resources 
and strength of the congressional government and pleads 
forcibly for the recognition of its claim to belligerency. 
“ Although struggling under great disadvantages, the party 
of Congress now holds the territory extending from the 
northern boundary of Chili to the 29th degree of south 
latitude. This territory comprises the four richest prov- 
inces, constituting one half the territory of the Republic, 
and yielding two thirds of the yearly revenue. There is 
a regularly established government in the form of a junta 
composed of Don Waldo Silva, vice-president of the Sen- 
ate, Don. R. Barros Luco, president of the Chamber of 


Deputies, and Don J.Montt, commander of the navy. 
This junta has been organized since last April, and has 
a regular cabinet. From a military point of view, the 
congressional government is certainly as strong as that of 
Balmaceda. It has a well-disciplined army and a navy 
that is vastly superior to that of the dictator. The gov- 
ernment of the Congressional party is an organization 
sufficiently regular and responsible to command the respect 
of foreigners as well as of Chilians. It maintains com- 
mercial relations with all the nations of the world. It 
holds in peaceful and undisputed possession one half the 
territory of Chili, yielding more than two thirds of the 
revenue of the whole country. The portion of Chili under 
Congressional control, in virtue of its population, its 
resources, and the character of its government, is entitled 
to be considered a state, for it has demonstrated its ability 
to discharge the duties of one.” 


THE NIHILIST COLONY IN PARIS. 


J. H. Rosny’s article on “Nihilists in Paris,” in Har- 
per’s for August, will revolutionize the ideas that most 
people have of the Nihilist. The writer has visited the 
homes of the individual refugees, has conversed with them 
on their life and their wrongs, and returns unscathed to 
characterize them as “good, honest men, moved by an 
estimable spirit of solidarity, studious, modest in their 
tastes, men whose beliefs rarely reach the point of fanati- 
cism, although they have shown that they know how to 
die like heroes, and to offer their lives as a holocaust to 
their party.” 

There are not more than sixty Nihilists proper in the 
French capital; they live in the quiet secluded southwest 
portion of the city, and make scanty livings through 
minor journalistic occupations, book-keeping etc. Some 
of them have done fine work during their exile, vide “La 
Russie Politique et Sociale,” by Tikhomiroff, Stepniak’s 
“La Russie Soutéraine,” and many translations of Tolstoi, 
Dostoievski, and others. Their work is interfered with, 
even in such innocent directions as these would seem, by 
the exasperating surveillance constantly exercised by the 
French mouchards and Russian spies. This scrutiny was 
doubled after the assassination, last year, of General 
Séliverstoff by Padlewsky, and has still more increased 
during the present wave of Russophilism in France. 

Mr. Rosny scouts the notion of any mysterious and terri- 
ble organization existing among the refugees. He stig- 
matizes the reports of such as a device of the official 
press to arouse popular feeling and justify government 
persecution. In general, the ways and means of the 
government procedure against the refugees, as painted by 
the writer, have anything but a pleasant savor. 

“ At one time it is some apocryphal proclamation; at 
another, a report of revolutionary lectures... . Then 
again,there is the campaign of anonymous letters, of forged 
letters and personal denunciations. The letters contain 
either insults which are supposed to be addressed by one 
refugee to another, or fanciful narratives, or pretended 
rendezvouses, and in most cases calumnies, the object of 
which is to cause the refugees to distrust one another. 
The mouchards sometimes act directly. They speak to 
the Nihilists and declare that they are sick of the business, 
or else that they want to take vengeance on somebody ; 
then they mention facts connected with the Russian and 
French police, and in the end denounce the supposed 
traitors.” 

A NIHILIST AT HOME. 

Mr. Rosny describes the chief of the refugees personally ; 

and some exceedingly strong portrait-sketches accompany 
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his description. Let us read of a specimen Nihilist in his 
lair. 

“Next we will visit a little lodging in a new house near 
the Pare de Montsouris. The host is an energetic type of 
the grand Russian. His blue eyes are lively, his features 
nervous, his forehead surrounded by blond hair. This 
man is a noble, and comes of a rich family, many of whose 
members have held eminent offices. By his conversion to 
the revolutionists he lost his position as a naval officer, 
together with considerable inheritances, and is now poor 
and an exile. For a short while he had a brilliant position 
in Bulgaria as chief of the flotilla; but at the moment of 
the conspiracies he could not make up his mind either to 
abandon the government or to take severe measures 
against the plotters, and so sent in his resignation and 
returned to suffer on French soil. Thus he is here ina 
eorner of Paris, with a wife and two children. Neither 
journalism nor his knowledge as an electrician, nor his 
Russian lessons, suffice for his subsistence. I remember 
with emotion one icy morning in January, when I called 
at his lodging, and had a long conversation with him. 
With his small aristocratic hands he took the coals and 
threw them on the fire, or cut up with a knife a little 
deal box, the fragments of which quickened the flames. 
Meanwhile he told me about companions that had died or 
been hung, sinister and mysterious stories of the unparal- 
leled tyranny of the police over all those who think and 
reason in the great fatherland of the Slavs. His child 
was playing with us, his wife served us with sweet per- 
fumed tea, and I felt infinitely sad in thinking that he 
might have been rich, favored, and féted, and that he 
had sacrificed all this rather than bow beneath the yoke 
of the autocrat.” 


NEW YORK’S ARAB COLONY. 


In New York there is, writes Vom Fels Zum Meer, a 
curious colony of foreigners, which for the last five years 
at any rate has neither increased nor diminished in num- 
bers, though not one fourth of the people who were mem- 
bers of the community five years ago live there at the 
presen moment. Those who have left have returned to 
their native country; indeed, they only went to New York 
to make money, and as soon as they had attained their ob- 
ject turned their backs on the great city. They are gen- 
erally known as the Arab Colony, though in reality they 
are Syrians, Armenians, and Turks. The “king” of the 
colony is a certain M. Shrabel, who has been there the 
longest, and who intends remaining too. His possessions 
are said to be as great as those of half the others put to- 
gether, and for an Arab he is a rich man. The colony is 
composed of 500 persons who have settled in Washington 
and Greenwich streets, in the numerous little old two- 
storied houses with basements, and everywhere dirt is 
supreme. 

As soon as a colonist lands at New York, he goes straight 
to the colony, and receives a hearty welcome. He states 
what money he has, and after he has been told how he 
must behave in America, he is conducted to a merchant 
and is shown how he can invest his money in toys and 
other trifles. He is then provided with a card with his 
New York address, and that he may begin his trade at 
once he is put on any of the steamers for Brooklyn or 
New Jersey, and in case he cannot find his way back, he 
produces his card and is directed accordingly. 

But a little English the Arab must know of course. If 
he has not acquired it before his arrival in the New World, 
he is detained a few days at New York, and if he is too 
stupid to learn what he requires to know he stays there 
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altogether, and his kinsmen buy him American dress and 
set him up in business somewhere about Broadway. If he 
sticks to his Oriental dress, his wares consist of crucifixes, 
rosaries, jewel boxes, etc. But those who go on to New 
Jersey retain their Orientel costume. They make success- 
ful hawkers, and will mangle their English and Arabic 
for an hour at a time to sell somearticle. When the door 
is shut in their face, they knock again after a little while 
and apologize so humbly that no one has the courage to 
turn them rudely away again. If an Arab has not enough 
money to start his business independently, he sells on com- 
mission, getting ten per cent. of his receipts for himself. 
But the sly Oriental soon perceives how matters stand, and 
takes care to pocket ten percent. more. Foran Arab two 
or three thousand dollars is a fortune, and if these colo- 
nists are at all lucky they can make it in five or six years, 
when they invariably return to their own country. They 
are a peaceful people in general. One Arab doctor 
treats the whole colony, and when a member is seriously 
ill he is nursed gratis at one of the hospitals of the town. 
At an early age the children begin to work. First they 
learn how to cook, and then they are sent out as peddlers. 
in the streets. 


THE AFRICAN MADNESS. 
A Political Epidemic. By Max Nordau. 


In the Asiatic Quarterly for July, Max Nordau has an 
article entitled “Rabies Africana: The Degeneration of 
Europeans in Africa.” Nordau declares that the zeal for 
annexing African territory is a mental epidemic, which is 
most deadly in those from whom mental health, wisdom, 
and self-control might have been expected. He attributes 
this mental curse to two causes: the hypocrites and the 
cynics. The hypocrites say they take Africa for the bene- 
fit of the natives, and the cynics say that we pocket Africa 
for our own profit. Nordau declares that the only Euro- 
pean culture which we bring to the AfricanZis rum, and 
if its importation was forbidden half the interest in Afri- 
can culture would disappear. In order to enable them to 
buy strong drink they have to work. ‘Why should the 
negro work harder than he does at present? Why give 
him a taste for intoxicants and cotton rags, which increases 
labor from which he is at present enviably free. As for 
the preaching of Christianity to the Africans, Nordau 
thinks that many of them are capable of giving lessons in 
patience and toleration to more than one of the European 
nations who want tocivilizethem. As for the slave trade, 
that is largely due to the European greed for ivory, and 
its suppression is rendered impossible by European jeal- 
ousies. Leaving the hypocrites he then turns to the cynics, 
and asks what hope they have of ever making money out 
of their possessions. So far as they have gone at present 
it would be cheaper for the taxpayer to pay the salaries 
of the African soldiers and officials and keep them in 
Enrope. Colonization is out of the question in tropical 
Africa :— 

“The inter-tropical countries of Africa do not allow of 
permanent European settlements, industrial operations, 
and the establishment of families. A German traveller 
has graphically said: ‘Where there is water in Africa, and 
something can grow, there the climate is murderous. 
Where the climate is healthy, there is no water, and noth- 
ing can grow.’ 

“The most virile white people degenerate in hot regions 
in a few generations, until they become scarcely more than 
the shadows of their ancestors, if they do not die out en- 
tirely from barrenness and disease. This was the fate of 
the noble Vandals; as Germanic giants they conquered 
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Carthage. and a hundred years later, as whining weak- 
lings, they were driven out by wretched Byzantines. The 
settlers between the tropics not only fail to advance the 
civilization which they have brought, but they soon have 
nothing left of their birthright except a debased language 
and the self-conceit of caste, none of the distinctive phys- 
ical or intellectual features of which have been retained. 
The equator will become in case of European immigration 
a fearful caldron for human flesh to melt and evaporate in. 
It will be a revival of the ancient Moloch-worship. The 
nations of the temperate zone will cast a portion of their 
children into the jaws of the fiery furnace, and thus man- 
age to retain room for the remainder. Of the selected, 
healthy, robust, and cheerful Europeans in Dar-es-Salaam 
two out of three were ill; and it is to such countries that 
Europeans are to go as colonists who belong to a class in 
which Dr. Kohlstock’s ideal of health is hardly ever 
reached! Those who preach to Europeans the advisabil- 
ity of settling in Africa can only have one object in view: 
to rid Europe of people who are in their way; but in that 
case it would be more honest, and hardly more cruel, to 
embark the wretches of whom it is desired to clear Europe, 
and to scuttle the ships on the high seas. Colonization of 
the intertropical regions of Africa with the white man can 
never be carried into effect. If the schemes should suc- 
ceed in enticing Europeans, the lot of the victims cannot 
be doubtful.” 
HEREDITY IN MEN AND NATIONS. 
A French Dialogue. 


M. Léon Daudet is about to publish a book under the 
title given above. It is to consist of three dialogues on 
no less a subject, apparently, than human life; and he 
has given one of these dialogues to the Nouvelle Revue. 
The first part of it appeared in the Revue for June 15th; 
it is completed in the number for July Ist. 

The dialogue is conducted by an artist, a doctor, and a 
soldier—intended, doubtless, to typify the man of sensa- 
tions, the man of intellect, and the man of action; and 
each subject, as they touch it, is treated to some extent 
from the three points of view. They discuss all sorts of 
subjects, beginning with the mind and the effect upon it 
of heredity as observable in individuals and nations. 
Traban, the doctor, inclines to divide people into two 
classes, the predestinate who have been cast in so strong 
a mould that from birth to death they scarcely change, 
and varying with them the direct inheritance of one 
special set of ancestors; this type should be looked for 
by preference in remote and isolated districts where, if 
those conditions have prevailed for many generations, it 
will usually be found that the inhabitants have not only 
a physical but a moral resemblance to each other; hence, 
of course, by development national characteristics. To 
this other class of mankind he gives the name of Versa- 
tiles. These are the complex natures in which many 
currents of heredity meet, and who, being impelled to give 
expression to each in turn, pass through amazing trans- 
formations of character. Every one has had the oppor- 
tunity of observing in children the phases of physical 
resemblance, first to one parent and then to another, 
through which they pass. The attentive observer will, 
probably, often have noted some corresponding moral 
change. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The discussion, carried on with interest, leads naturally 
to a classification of the predominant qualities of the 
leading European races. Traban declares, as the scientific 
man is bound to do, that between English, French, and 
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German there can be no question of superiority, but only 
of difference. Some excellent definitions of the prevailing 
characteristics of the three races follow. 

The German subjective love of theory and the abstract 
is contrasted with the objective English devotion to 
experiment and the real. The two currents are traced 
through the science and history of both nations, and then 
we get this description of the French :— 

“We have the highest intelligence in Europe. We are 
the intellectual race, and we might be capable of assimi- 
lating the two antipodes of subjective and objective if we 
had as much attention as we have lucidity; if we were as 
persevering as we areclear. We understand more quickly 
than others, but we don’t know how to use our victory. 
A Frenchman has an idea. He is quickly tired of it. He 
does not realize it. Successors are all tired of the ideas 
of their predecessors, and France is the country, I wont 
say only of Europe, but of the Universe, in which there 
is the greatest waste of ideas. Then we have too much 
sentiment. Wo2 are always placing ourselves at the mor- 
ally conventional point of view. We do not see events as 
they are. We judge them outside the plane of the real in 
accordance with some current ideal of goodness or of use- 
less generosity which spoils the best conceptions. We are 
of the ‘It-can’t-be-because-it-should-not-be’ order of mind. 
The English say, ‘It is, therefore it must be.’ Alas for 
the habit of basing our judgment upon final causes, and 
for the love of allegory which are the tried curses of our 
race.” 

WHAT IS GENIUS. 

The question of heredity is not abandoned without touch- 
ing on the great problem of genius. The definition of 
“divine folly” is to Traban wholly inapplicable. Folly 
implies disorder; genius is before all things a co-ordination 
of the powers of thought, it implies coherence and method. 
“The genius is a kaleidoscope of which the images are 
always well ordered; the madman is mere broken glass 
in which bits of color may be found.” 

The individual whom we name a “genius” represents an 
accumulation in one person of all the qualities, defects, 
aptitudes, and aspirations of an entire familiar series. 
The point at which all the various strains of heredity run 
into one another may be called the point of genius. It 
ought to occur in every family within a given period. 
Women play an immense part in this hereditary descent, 
handing on their instincts, often undeveloped, from gen- 
eration to generation of mothers, till at last a son is born 
in whom the unopened buds of his mother’s inherited fac- 
ulties suddenly stupefy the world by bursting into blossom. 
Experience having been once given to these accumulated 
powers of a family, the strain is crossed, and ages may 
pass before another similar accumulation has been stored. 
These theories may be taken as the reader pleases, to 
account for the general theory as to the mothers of great 
men, and also for the fact that genius is not often trans- 
mitted in immediate descent. 

Heredity is far from being the only subject discussed in 
M.Léon Daudet’s suggestive dialogue. These extracts 
must be taken only as a sample of its matter. It may be 
added that they do scant justice to its manner. 


CONVICTS IN NEW CALEDONIA. 

The worst fears of Australians with regard to the spread 
of the French convict system through the Pacific are fully 
justified by the facts recorded in the Nouvelle Revue for 
July in an anonymous article on fin de siécle penal servi- 
tude. The result of the law of 1854, by which the condi- 
tions of convict settlement in New Caledonia were fixed, 
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seems to have been a most dangerous failure. Men and 
women coming from the criminal and brutal classes are 
allowed, and even encouraged, to take up the best land of 
the colony. They marry and reproduce their degraded 
types. They are subject to mere mockery of supervision. 
Those who have not the liberty of independent settlement 
escape at a rate which cannot be otherwise than pro- 
foundly disquieting for their respectable neighbors, even 
with so large an area of disturbance as the Pacific Ocean 
before them. 

“Tn 1881 the Minister of Marine complains that of 7000 
men, without counting those who have been set free, only 
360 were available for the construction of roads. The 
whole of the remainder wander more or less where they 
choose, live as they please, ride and drive freely under 
the pretext of working at concessions or of being in pri- 
vate service. There is no more discipline. In 1880 there 
were from 600 to 700 who had permanently escaped; and 
in 1889 the figure had reached 800.” 

The most desperate characters are precisely those who 
most frequently escape; and if many of their deeds resem- 
ble the examples given in this article the French Colony 
of Noumea can only be described as a stain upon the 
nineteenth-century civilization. No wonder the Federal 
Council of Australia has thought it well to memorialize 
the Imperial Government on the subject of the growing 
French influence in the New Hebrides. 


JACK TAR UNDER GOOD QUEEN BESS. 

In the English Historical Review for July there is a 
very interesting paper on the Royal and Marine Navy 
under Elizabeth. It gives a curious picture of the way 
the British navy has come into existence. The State did 
not hesitate to prohibit the use of meat on three days of 
the week in order to develop the fishing industry, which 
was the nursery of seamen in those days. Piracy in those 
days had almost attained the dignity of a recognized pro- 
fession. In 1563 there were four hundred known pirates 
in the four seas, including among them many men of 
good family. Ten years later, when these gentlemen had 
pillaged the Earl of Worcester’s embassy, nine hundred of 
them were captured, of whom only three were hanged. 
The Elizabethan war-ship was a very cranky vessel indeed. 
It was kept from capsizing by a gravel ballast, of which 
the reviewer says :— 

“Tt was seldom changed, and, becoming soaked with 
bilge water, drainings from beer casks, and the general 
waste of a ship, was a source of injury to the vessel and 
of danger to the health of the men. The “cook-room,” 
a solid structure of brick and mortar, was built in the 
hold on this ballast, and in that position, beside making 
the ship hot and spoiling the stores, was a frequent cause 
of fire.” 

Notwithstanding the defects of the ships, they were 
sometimes threescore years in active service, while one, 
the St. Michael, rode the waters for nearly one hundred 
years. The Royal William, built in 1670, was not bro- 
ken up until 1813. The chief danger which the sailors of 
those days had to face was not the storms of the sea, but 
the scurvy and other diseases caused by bad food and 
worse sanitation. In the expedition of 1559 two-thirds of 
the men employed perished for want of food; old oil and 
fish casks were used for the storage of beer. Elizabeth 
pinched the Navy, as many of her successors have done 
since. Hawkins, who was treasurer of the Navy and 
superintendent of the building, equipping, and repairing 
of ships, lamented to Cecil that there was no man living 
who had so careful, so miserable, so unfortunate, and so 


dangerous a life. There is hardly any time left to serve 
God and to satisfy man, so great was the business of the 
office and the trouble and the distrust. 

“In 1588 she made Howard and Drake pay out of their 
own pockets for the wine and arrowroot supplied to the 
dying sailors at Plymouth, but her own bill for Gascony 
wine alone in the preceding year was some £12,000.” 

The pay of a Lord High Admiral a day in the Armada 
year was £3 6s. 8d., and the pay of the sailor was 10s. a 
month, and a preacher received from £2 to £3 per month. 

The naval estimates for the six years after the Armada 
varied from £54,000 to £26,000 per annum. The cost of 
building the largest ship in the navy in 1561 was £3788, 
and her stone shot cost 6d. apiece. These vessels carried 
450 seamen, 50 gunners, and 200 soldiers, considerably 
more than the complement of a first-class ironclad of 
to-day which costs a million sterling. The heaviest anchor 
weighed 30 cwt., and a man-of-war usually carried from 
ten to twelve of them. The article, whichis by Mr. 
Oppenheim, is full of curious details, which will be read 
with interest by all the successors of the sea kings wha 
established the supremacy of Britain in the reign of Good 
Queen Bess, 


A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION. 


The Quarterly Review for July, discussing the ques- 
tion of the conflict between capital and labor, laments 
that, “There are now hundreds of thousands of English- 
men who possess no interest in the soilof England. Born 
in the slums of our cities, and receiving the wages of 
precarious hired labor; transferring their service indiffer- 
ently from the casual employer of to-day to another the 
day foilowing; without permanence of tenure, it mat- 
ters not to them who owns the soil: their lot is that of 
aliens and strangers in their fatherland, and patriotism 
is a word without meaning to them. Two nations are in 
our midst: the social fabric is divided against itself. 
For many centuries, ever since the beginning of the sys- 
tem of payment by wages, instead of industrial co-oper- 
ation, there have been competition and opposition; instead 
of industrial peace there has been warfare; instead of 
union discord; and in place of common interest, reciprocal 
distrusts and class hatreds. It was not so in Medieval 
England. In those times the serf and the tenant of the 
soil, though bound each to his manor, so that he could 
not leave it without payment of a penalty, was yet sure 
of a permanent possession and interest in the strips of 
land which he tilled. He could not be dispossessed of 
that heritage: it was his inalienable birthright.” 

If the Middle Ages come not back, the conditions of the 
past cannot be restored, but something can be done 
towards remedying the evils of modern times by restoring 
something of that feudal relationship. 

“Nothing will so readily obliterate the bitter memories 
of the past, allay the hostilities of the present, and lessen 
or prevent enormous and deplorable waste of labor force 
in the future, as the establishment of a community in 
profits, and the extension of distributive co-operation 
into the fields of productive industry.” 

After explaining various systems of profit-sharing in 
France and at home—there are eighty-one profit-sharing 
firms in France, forty-eight in England, and twenty-one 
in the United States—he suggests that “those employers 
who doubt the efficacy of profit-sharing could very easily 
give the scheme a limited trial by admitting a nucleus of 
picked workmen to a share in the profits, with a view of 
afterwards extending the favor to others. These work: 
men would become, as they have been in France, a whole 
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some influence, leavening and quickening the rest, who, 
attracted by the superior advantages of position, would 
seek to qualify themselves for admission into the favored 
inner circle. A bonus in hand is an object-lesson that 
must illuminate the most obscure perceptions. Very 
little supervision would be necessary in a shop where 
there exists such a select body of workmen, having a 
direct interest in the profits of the firm.” 

Profit-sharing, however, is only a half-way house; co- 
operation is the means by which the end is to be obtained. 

The reviewer says:— 

“The net wages of the working class of the United 
Kingdom, after deducting rent, rates, etc., are estimated 
at £350,000,000 at least. The vast bulk of this passes 
through the hands of shopkeepers. Assuming that 7!4 
per cent. only were saved by substituting co-operative 
stores for retail shops, the amount gained would be £26,- 
500,000 per annum. Such a saving continued for fifteen 
years, and invested each year at 5 per cent., would be 
sufficient to employ all the working men in the nation. 
Again, assuming one-half the annual drink bill of the 
working-class section of the nation were saved, that 
would amount to £30,000,000. A few such years of sav- 
ing would render workmen their own employers. 


A PROPOSED EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Dr. Nansen Describes the Route and His Plans. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, who is about to undertake an expe- 
dition to the North Pole for the Norwegian government, 
describes in the August number of the Forum the route 
which he proposes to take and the means he will adopt. 
He is led to believe from his investigations that there is 
a constant current running across the polar regions from 
the sea north of the Siberian coast and Bering Strait 
into the sea between Spitzbergen and Greenland. His 
plan is to seek an entrance to this current on the side 
where it runs northward from Siberia and let it carry 
him across the unknown regions. He submits several 
proofs in evidence of the existence of this current: the 
drift of the Jeanette between latitudes 71° and 77°, and 
pieces from the wreck found on the southwest coast of 
Greenland three years after the vessel had sunk; a pecu- 
liar shaped “throwing stick” similar to those used only in 
Alaska, and driftwood evidently from the coast of Siberia 
and from the northwest coast of America, found also on 
the Greenland coast; and the unusual thickness of certain 
cakes of ice observed in the Greenland seas, which seem to 
indicate that they had come from beyond the polar 
regions. 

To overcome known obstructions and to meet possible 
emergencies, Dr. Nansen proposes to construct a ship so 
strong that it can withstand the pressure of the polar ice, 
the vessel to be just large enough to carry provisions for 
twelve men for five years, besides the necessary coal. “It 
shall have an engine strong enough to give a speed of six 
knots and, besides, it shall have full rig for sailing. The 
most important feature of the ship will be that she shall 
be built on such lines as will give her the greatest power 
of resistance to the pressure of the floe-ice. Her sides 
must not be perpendicular, as those of ships generally are, 
but must slope from the bulwarks to the keel; or, to use 
asailor’s expression, her ‘ dead rise’ must be made great, 
so that the floes shall get no hold of her when they are 
pressed together but will glide downward along her sides 
and under her, thus tending to lift ker out of the water.” 
Common light boats will be taken along for use in the 
possible emergency of the ship’s being crushed. Dr. Nan- 
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sen is hopeful that the voyage can be successfully made 
inside of two years after the start. 


A Foolhardy Venture, says General Greely. 

General Greely, commander of the recent Greely Arctic 
Expedition, in a reply to the feasibility of Dr. Nansen’s 
plan in the same number of the Forum, thinks that the 
proposed voyage is foolhardy and does not believe that 
Nansen will succeed. The plan seems to him to be based 
on fallacious ideas as to the physical conditions within 
the polar regions. The articles which are purported to 
have come froni the wreck of the Jeanette he contends 
have never been identified. The testimony of Commo- 
dore Melville, the only living officer of the Jeanette, is 
produced in support of the belief that the articles in ques- 
tion did not come from that vessel. It is further noted 
that if the articles were really from the Jeanette, the 
nearest route would have been not across the North Pole 
but by way of Smith Sound—hundreds of miles shorter. 
Granting, then, that the alleged Jeanette relics are genu- 
ine it does not follow, Mr. Greely argues, that Nansen, 
if he struck the current, would pass within several hundred 
miles of the North Pole. 

As to the indestructible ship, writes General Greely 
with a slight touch of sarcasm, “it is certainly a most 
desirable structure for Dr. Nansen, who proposes to enter 
Bering Strait, where, as he admits, ‘ships caught in the 
ice drift northward and often disappear forever.’ Out of 
the two score or more ships which have been completely 
beset by the pack to the north of Bering Strait, he will 
find it difficult to name one which has ever reappeared, 
or one from which the whole crew has escaped. Dr. Nan- 
sen appears to believe that the question of building on 
such lines as will give the ship the greatest power of resis- 
tance to the pressure of the ice-floe has not been thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily solved, although hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent for this end by the 
seal and whaling companies of Scotland and Newfound- 
land. So well built as regards lines and strength was the 
Proteus of St. Johns, that she was once beset in heavy 
ice off Labrador and for thirty days was completely out 
of water; but she succumbed immediately to the heavy 
floes of Smith Sound.” 

And finally: “ Arctic exploration is sufficiently credited 
with rashness and dange in its legitimate and sanctioned 
methods, without bearing the burden of Dr. Nansen’s 
illogical scheme of self-destruction.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE POOR. 


In the Nineteenth Century for August, Miss Octavia 
Hill has the first plaee with an article entitled “Our Deal 
ings with the Poor.” The note of it is her desire to link 
the special work of visiting the homes of the people with 
family life. She says that her workers, almost without 
exception, prefer work in her houses to any other sphere 
whatever. “There is never a year that we do not increase 
the number of houses under their charge.” The growth of 
her work, however, first, by the uncertainty of dividends, 
and, secondly, by the fact that the number of her fellow- 
workers who qualify for real management, is limited. 
They can collect the rents, but they cannot govern. Paid 
inspection, she thinks, is a mockery, so she suggests that 
those who really love and care for the poor should “put 
themselves in touch with the homes of the people on the 
one hand, and the official bodies on the other, as to be- 
come an ever-present, all-pervading, informal, but most 
active body of volunteer inspectors, instinctively noticing, 
truly recording, and regularly communicating through 
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recognized centres with the officials? And should they not 
also perform this office for organized volunteer agencies, 
as well as for those established by law? So that at once 
the Poor Law and the School Board, the Sanitary Aid 
and the M. A.B. Y.S., the Invalid Children’s Society, and 
many others, should have visitors attached to every small 
district in the parish.” 

The establishment in Southwark of the Women’s Uni- 
versity settlement suggested to her the desirability of draw- 
ing up a sketch of such district visiting as would meet the 
modern want. Her plan is that visitors do many kinds of 
things for a few people, and not one thing for many peo- 
ple, and she would make the visitor a kind of bishop for 
the few people under her charge in a small district. She 
would begin by collecting their savings from door to door. 
By this means she would establish an easy and natural 
means of introduction, from which she would build up a 
close acquaintance, and become a medium of communica- 
tion between them and the guardians, the school Board, the 
Sanitary Aid Committee, and the vestry. If once you 
have got a wise and loving heart established in close per- 
sonal relations with a small number of families, you have 
got an arrangement capable of being utilized to aimost 
any extent. Such visitors might do many things. They 
might obtain, sometimes, the management of the houses 
themselves, which would enable them to‘have power as 
well as influence. They could establish a Neighborhood 
Guild, wherein the inhabitants of a given locality could 
unite together to raise the standard of physical, moral, 
and artistic condition of streets and houses. They might 
help their poorer friends to improve their temporal pros- 
perity by schemes of co-operation. 

Miss Hill repudiates all idea of making a radical change 
in the condition of the people. All that she proposes is :— 

“It is but a feeble effort to bring, according to the spec- 

ial need of the moment, one human being into near touch 
with others in their homes; to lead the new and wiser 
thinkers of to-day to occupy themselves not with the prob- 
‘lems pondered on in the study, but with individuals in 
their homes and daily life. What the result of such in- 
tercourse will be must depend wholly on what our visit- 
ors are and what their flocks are, and this must vary in- 
finitely.” 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


In the August Cosmopolitan “The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity” is the subject of a characteristic essay by President 
Daniel C. Gilman, than whom no one represents better all 
that the most unique of American universities stands for. 
A monument of the beneficence of a single man, it quietly 
began its existence some fifteen years ago, and already 
ranks among the very foremost of the world’s great cen- 
ters of higher education. 

“More evident than any other purpose,” says President 
Gilman, “was the purpose of development. Acorns, not 
oaks, were to be planted. Germs that came from Harvard 
and Yale, from the University of Virginia, and from 
Ithaca; germs, too, from Oxford and Cambridge, from 
Germany and France, were here to be cultivated.” Experi- 
ence had taught the wisdom of a “modest, tentative, 
gradual unfolding of the scheme of the University. 
Hence, the foundation at Baltimore began without form- 
ulas and rules, without decrees of the faculty or trustees, 
without regulations, and yet with that which was more 
binding than any code—the unanimous recognition of 
certain clear and definite principles in respect to the 
methods, the duties, and the possibilities of a new univer- 
sity. From the beginning until now the Johns Hopkins 
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University has been pervaded by a spirit of its own—call 
it, if you please, the genius loci—which has animated its 
leading trustees, its principal teachers, its most successful 
scholars. It would be difficult to define or describe this 
academic spirit. Some may say that it is materialized. 
But certainly all who have occupied the chairs of advanced 
instruction have shown the qualities of leadership, devotion 
to duty, love of intellectual exertion and inquiry, delight 
in watching and helping the development of character, 
and a sense of responsibility for the maintenance of truth 
and the destruction of error.” 

But one faculty, that of philosophy, or the liberal arts, 
has been installed at the Johns Hopkins; but a secpnd, 
that of medicine and surgery, will be founded so soon as 
the financial situation admits of it. Perhaps the truly 
university spirit prevailing at this institution is best 
evinced in the care bestowed on the granting: of the two 
degrees with which she honors her successful students—a 
conscientiousness particularly valuable in these days of 
inflated and cheapened university paper. The one degree 
of Bachelor of Arts is bestowed after a normal course of 
three years, and is supposed to mark the acquirement of a 
liberal education, and to terminate the college course pro- 
per. Muchstress is laid on this separation of the collegiate 
department from the later university course, in which far 
greater latitude is given to the kind of work and the way 
it is done. The second degree is that of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, for which a minimum period of study of three years 
is required. The winning of this degree is no easy matter. 
“One great subject, like chemistry, physics, Greek, history, 
must occupy the student’s attention, and there must also 
be two subordinate and related subjects. In the subor- 
dinate subjects written examinations must be passed. On 
some theme connected with the principal subject a thesis 
must be written, presenting the writer’s own thoughts, 
or the result of his own observation and work. If this 
thesis is accepted, the examination proceeds, first in pri- 
vate, and afterward before all the chief instructors. With 
their approbation only is the candidate promoted.” 

President Gilman shows that the Johns Hopkins was, 
in a quiet and modest way, one of the pioneers in practical 
university extension work, and that from its foundation 
there have been regular courses of popular lectures, the 
usefulness of which would have been greatly increased 
had not the limited seating capacities of the halls necessi- 
tated the turning away of hundreds. 


THE RISE OF CHAUTAUQUA. 
By the Editor of the Chautauquan. 


It is the germination and first shoots of the “Chautau- 
qua idea” that Dr. Theodore L. Flood describes in the 
August number of his magazine under the title “Old 
Chautauqua Days.” 

The Chautauqua settlement was founded sixteen years 
ago by Dr. John H. Vincent and Lewis Miller, and these two 
gentlemen are to-day the Chancellor and President respect- 
ively of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
As Dr. Flood says, “It was a cosmopolitan meeting of 
Christian people . . . held in Western New York. They 
had taken text-books, and with teachers had gone into a 
grove to study sacred geography, pedagogy, the mission 
of the Christian Church, the sciences, and moral reforms. 

“It was a freak of genius to pass by great cities and 
large towns with spacious halls, to leave great trunk lines 
of railway and wander over a lake twenty miles long to 
break ground in a grove which was twenty miles from 
the nearest city and some fifteen miles from the nearest 
line of railway, to begin a movement for popular educa- 
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‘tion which was to spread over all the world; but ‘wisdom 
is justified of her children,’ and men often build better 
than they know. John H. Vincent and Lewis Miller were 
dominated by an unseen influence to select the spot which 
the world has learned to know as Chautauqua. 

“The primary basis of the meetings was to be education, 
and all were to be invited, whatever the social grade or 
religious belief. 

“The way of its founders was not by any means smooth. 
First, the people had to be induced to come and pay the 
gate receipts. “The people of Cleveland, Ohio, did not 
come; the denizens of Buffalo, New York, gave no heed.” 
It was the country and town people of Chautauqua County 
who ‘pitched their tents, erected cottages, and laid the 
temporal foundations of this new religious Mecca.’ 

“More important, too, than at first sight appears, was the 
question as to amusements. Some of the very orthodox 
thought it impious that boating, bathing, fishing, numerous 
lectures, and the like should go on within a stone’s throw 
of the park representing the country of Palestine. But 
it was a prime object of Chautauqua to show that legiti- 
mate amusements could be used for pastime and recreation 
and to elevate the taste, without becoming a dissipation. 

“There was a painful need of such a lesson to check the 
tendency of all the churches towards a mode of life that 
was growing too severe and was repelling young people 
while it was weakening the influence of the Church over 
them. To the caricaturist and humorist, Frank Beard, 
Chautauqua owes much of her success in this not sufficiently 
appreciated part of her work.” 

Dr. Flood gives some interesting sketches of the men 
interested in Chautauqua’s early work, and he describes 
with naive frankness the diplomatic quirks in his invita- 
tion to and capture of President Grant, whose presence 
at the August meeting of 1875 gave such prestige to Chau- 
tauqua. 

“Chautauqua,” he concludes, “is to be known and per- 
petuated in the ‘ New Chautauqua Days,’ not so much by 
men as by the two great organizations we have character- 
ized,the Chautayqua Assemblies and the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, to which multitudes now point 
and say, ‘These are the capstones which have been laid 
with joy in every land under the sun.’ ” 


A PLEA FOR CLASSIC EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


The opening article of the second number of the Nouvelle 
Revue for July is signed by the name of Michel Katkoff, 
and by that alone would command attention. Nor can it be 
said to lose its value for the majority of readers by the 
fact that it is not now published for the first time. Euro- 
pean readers of the Russian press are few, and the general 
public will not be affected by this knowledge that the elo- 
quence to which Madame Adam/’s organ thus gives a 
second voice has already done its work in Russia by 
contributing to confirm the Czar in the principles it advo- 
cates. The arguments are, of course, not new, but 
eloquence is always new, and the supporters of classic 
secondary education in France may willingly welcome 
this enforcement of their views. M.Katkoff adopted M. 
Renan’s theory of education, that what is required is not 
so much instruction as awakening. Life is coming; it 
will bring instruction to the mind which has been well 
prepared 

“School is not the place in which to work at the progress 
of science, in which to carry out researches, to make dis- 
coveries, to profess courses of knowledge. It is a place in 
which to bring up children so that they shall arrive at 
maturity of the mind at the same time as maturity of 
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body, and be rendered apt for science as well as for all 
serious intellectual activity.” 

Looking to this aim of secondary education, Katkoff 
was of opinion that it is better achieved by the classic 
method than by the attempt to cram modern information 
into the unformed mind. Speaking of Latin and Greek, 
he said :— 

“These languages alone, in their indissoluble union, 
possess all the qualities which render it possible to con- 
centrate upon them the work of young minds on the way 
towards maturity, and to reap a rich return for expended 
effort. Not only do they unite all the conditions necessary 
to the wholesome and normal exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, but they give the same faculties also abundant 
nourishment.” 


RECANTATION OF MALTHUSIANISM. 
Mrs. Besant's Change of View. 


The prediction made long ago that Mrs. Besant would 
die in the odor of sanctity within the pale of the Catholic 
Church seems to be progressing towards its fulfilment. In 
the old days she never made a secret of the fact that to 
her there were only two logical systems in the world— 
Atheism and Catholicism. Between her and the Catholic 
religion there were two barriers; the first was her materi- 
alism and the second her Malthusianism. Of the two the 
second was the most insuperable obstacle. "When she gave 
up her materialism and became Elisha to Madame Blavat- 
sky’s Elijah, and substituted Theosophy for Atheism, her 
belief in the limitation of families seemed likely still to 
afford her an adequate safeguard against the attractions 
of Rome. We learn, however, from the current number 
of Lucifer that Malthusianism has followed materialism 
into the limbo of no longer credible fallacies. In the ar- 
ticle characterized by her customary intrepidity and lu- 
cidity, Mrs. Besant explains her latest change of front. 
Her Malthusianism, she maintains, sprang directly from 
her materialism, and when her materialism went by the 
board her Theosophica! principles insisted upon a consider- 
ation of her views as to the limitations of families. Speak- 
ing of her struggle to popularize Malthusianism, the suffer- 
ing and the persecution which she suffered in consequence, 
she says :— 

“No one save myself will ever know what that trial cost 
me in pain: loss of children, though the judge said that 
my atheism alone justified their removal, loss of friends, 
social ostracism, with all the agony felt by a woman of 
pure life at being the butt of the vilest accusation. On 
the other hand, there was the passionate gratitude evi- 
denced by letters from thousands of poor married women— 
many from the wives of country clergymen and poor 
curates—thanking and blessing me for showing them how 
to escape from the veritable hell in which they had lived. 
I believed that Man was the outcome of purely physical 
causes, instead of their master and creator.” 

She did not then grudge the price which seemed to her 
the ransom of these poor women. She has now, however, 
come to believe that this was a mistake, being due to her. 

“Thad brought a material cure to a disease which ap- 
peared to me to be of material origin. But how when the 
evil was of subtler origin, and its causes lay not in the 
material plane? And how if the remedy set up new causes 
for future evil, only drove in the symptoms of the disease 
while intensifying the virus hidden out of sight? That 
was the new problem set for solution when Theosophy un- 
rolled the story of man, told of his origin and his destiny, 
and showed the true relation between his past, his present, 
and his future. 
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- “For what is man in the light of Theosophic truth? He 
is a spiritual intelligence, eternal and uncreate, treading 
a vast cycle of human experience, born and reborn on 
earth millennium after millennium, evolving slowly into 
the Ideal Man. He is not the product of matter but is 
encased in matter; and the forms of matter with which he 
clothes himself are of his own making. For the intelli- 
gence and the will of man are creative forces, and these 
forces are exercised by man in every act of thought; thus 
he is ever creating round him thought-forms, moulding 
subtlest matter into shape by these energies, forms which 
persist as tangible realities for those who have developed 
the senses whereby they are cognizable. Now when the 
time for rebirth into this earth-life approaches, these 
thought-forms pass from the mental to the astral plane, 
and become denser through the building into them of as- 
tral matter; and into these astral forms in turn are built 
the molecules of physical matter, which matter is thus 
moulded for the new body on the lines laid down by the 
intelligent and volitional life of the previous, or of many 
previous, incarnations. So does each man create for him- 
self in verity the form wherein he functions, and what he 
is in his present is the inevitable outcome of his own cre- 
ative energies in his past. 

“Tt is not difficult to see how this view of man will effect 
the neo-Malthusian theory. Physical man in the pres- 
ent being largely the result of mental man in the past, 
complicated by the instincts physically transmitted and 
arising from the needs of the physical body, and being 
only the tool or medium wherethrough the true self works 
on the physical plane, all that man needs to do is to keep 
his tool in the best working order for his highest purposes, 
training it in responsiveness to the impulses of the noblest 
that is inhim. Now thesexual instinct that he has in com- 
mon with the brute is one of the most fruitful sources of 
human misery, and the satisfaction of its imperious crav- 
ings is at the root of most of the trouble of the world. 
To hold this instinct in complete control, to develop the 
intellectual at the expense of the animal nature, and thus 
to raise the whole man from the animal to the human 
stage, such is the task to which humanity should set itself. 
The excessive development of this instinct in man—far 
greater and more constant than any brute—has to be fought 
against, and it will most certainly never be lessened by 
easy-going self-indulgence within the marital relation, any 
more than by self-indulgence outside it. It has reached 
its present abnormal development by self-indulgence in 
the past, all sexual thoughts, desires, and imaginations 
having created their appropriate thought-forms, into which 
have been wrought the brain and body molecules which 
now give rise to passion on the material plane. By none 
other road than by that of self-control and self-denial can 
men and women now set going the causes which on their 
future return to earth-life shall build for them bodies and 
brains of ahighertype. The sooner the causes are started 
the sooner the results will accrue; from which it follows 
that Theosophists should sound the note of self-restraint 
within marriage, and the restriction of the marital rela- 
tion to the perpetuation of the race. Such is the inevita- 
ble outcome of the Theosophic theory of man’s nature, as 
inevitably as neo-Malthusianism was the outcome of the 
Materialist theory. Passing from Materialism to Theoso- 
phy, I must pass from neo-Malthusianism to what will be 
called asceticism, and it is right to state this clearly, since 
my name has been so long and so publicly associated with 
the other teaching. I have refused either to print any 
more, or to sell the copyright of, the ‘Law of Population,’ 
so that when those that have passed beyond my control 
have been disposed of by those who bought them, no 
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more copies will be circulated. I only lately came to this: 
definite decision, for I confess my heart somewhat failed 
me, at the idea of withdrawing from the knowledge of the 
poor, so far as I could, a palliative of the heart-breaking 
misery under which they groan, and from the married 
mothers of my own sex, the impulse to aid whom had been 
my strongest motive of action in 1877, a protection against 
the evils which too often wreck their lives and bring many 
to an early grave, worn old before even middle age has 
touched them. Not until I felt obliged to admit that the 
neo-Malthusianism teaching was anti-Theosophical would 
I take this step: but, having taken it, it is right to take it 
publicly, and to frankly say that my former teaching was 
based on a mistaken view of man’s nature, treating him 
as the mere product of evolution instead of as the spirit, 
intelligence, and will without which evolution could not 


be. ” 


CARDINAL MANNING’S BOYHOOD. 


The first of a series of illustrated interviews which ap- 
pear in the Strand Magazine for July is devoted to Cardi- 
nal Manning. The article is illustrated by photographs 
of the interior of the Cardinal’s palace at Westminster. 
The interviewer gives the following account of the do- 
mestic chapel and its relics :— 

“The domestic chapel is in close proximity to the din- 
ing-room. Through a little ante-apartment, where the 
vestments are kept, and past a small confessional exqui- 
sitely carved in oak, the door of the chapel is opened, and 
the rays of light stream through the windows on toasim- 
ple altar. Here, in a glass case, is the mitre of white 
silk, to which the gold trimming still clings, worn by St. 
Thomas & Becket, whilst in the residence at Sens. At 
another corner is a relic of St. Edmund. There are seats 
on the green baize benches for a dozen worshippers; the 
gilt chair once used by the Cardinal is in the centre, with 
a black knee-cushion richly worked with flowers. The 
relics, one of the most precious collections in the kingdom, 
are preserved in a case at the far end. They are a sight 
of rare beauty—wonderfully carved specimens of Gothic 
work in ivory, elaborate gold, silver, and silver-gilt work. 
Amongst the most precious of them al], contained in a 
piece of crystal, is a fragment of the column against which 
our Lord was scourged; and set in a silver and enamelled 
shrine are three small pieces of dark wood, resembling 
ebony, round which are engraved the words: ‘Behold the 
wood of the cross on which our Saviour was hung.’ ” 

The following is the cardinal’s account of the routine of 
his present working day :— 

“Every day brings a multitude of letters. I open them 
all myself. Many I reply to, and the remainder keep two 
secretaries busy all day, and then they are by no means 
finished. I have a long, long day myself. At seven I get 
up, and oft-times do not go to bed until past eleven— 
working all the time. My dinner is early, at 1.30, and 
tea comes round at 70’clock. Newspapers? I manage to 
get through some of the principal ones every day. Of 
course, I only ‘skim’ them over, but I make a point of 
reading the foreign news.” 

The interviewer then succeeded in eliciting the following 
reminiscences of his boyhood from the Cardinal :— 

“Well, if you want me to talk nonsense, I will say that 
it is a long way back to remember, for I am eighty-three, 
but I spent my childhood at Totteridge. As a boy at 
Coombe Bank, Christopher Wordsworth, late Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
were my playfellows. 1 frankly admit that I was very mis- 
chievous. The two Wordsworths and I conceived the 
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wicked intention of robbing the vinery. The door wasal- 
ways kept locked, and there was nothing for it but to enter 
through the roof. There was a dinner-party that day, 
and there were no grapes. This is probably the only case 
on record where three future bishops were guilty of larceny. 
Were we punished? No, we werediscreet. We gave our- 
selves up, and were forgiven. 

“T was always fond of riding, shooting, boating, and 
cricketing. I well remember that with the first shot from 
my gun I killed a hare. That shot was nearly the means 
of preventing me from ever becoming eighty-three. My 
father’s gamekeeper was with me at the time, and he was 
a very tall, heavy fellow, with a tremendous hand. When 
he saw the hare fall, he brought that same huge hand 


down on my back with all his might, and a hearty ‘Well - 


done, Master Henry!’ His enthusiasm nearly knocked me 
out of the world. My shooting inclinations, however, once 
nearly ruined the family coach—in those days, you know, 
we used to have great cumbersome, uncomfortable vehicles. 
Ihad a battery of cannons, and my first target was the 
coachhouse door. One of these formidable weapons car- 
ried a fairly weighty bullet. Well, I hit the door—the 
bullet went clean through, and nearly smashed the panel 
of the coach. 

“T went to Harrow when I was fourteen, and remained 
there four years. I fear Ican tell you but little about my 
cricketing days. I wish I could say that ‘our side’ won, 
but alas! in the three matches I played in against Eton 
and Winchester at Lords we were beaten every time. I 
certainly scored some runs, but their total is forgotten. 
Then, as a boy, I was very fond of wood-carving, and the 
principal articles of home manufacture were boats. I 
made many of them, and as a lad they used to constitute 
my birthday present to my youthful companions. After 
Ihad reached manhood I found my stock of small river craft 
unexhausted, so I would give them away to my friends as 
small mementos of my boating days.” 


ART AND NATURE. 


In the two pleasant and sympathetic articles which M. 
V.Cherbuliez contributes to the successive numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for July, he has a subject old as 
the hills, delightfully familiar, yet also delightfully varied. 
For what is there that is not included under the heading 
of Art and Nature? All man is there and all his works, 
his weakness, his strength, his achievements, and his 
dreams. Beyond his dreams also lies that which is not 
man, but which interests him by the reflections, more or 
less clearly, more or less vaguely, caught upon the record- 
ing mirror of his consciousness. M.Cherbuliez therefore 
does not want for matter, but with occasional excursions 
as if for the mere pleasure of trying his hand on it, into 
the limitless, he confines himself mostly, in the lucid and 
symmetrical methods to which readers of M.G. Valbert 
have become accustomed, to the endeavor to formulate 
an answer to the question with which he sets out. 


WHAT IS ART GOOD FOR? 

This is answered briefly: What are the special needs 
inhuman nature to which art responds? Man has felt 
the need of art so strongly that from the earliest times he 
has never been without it. Before Greeks could write, 
their poets sang; the savage who has not yet learned the 
use of the plough has invented a tambourine; in the caves 
of prehistoric hunters the picture of the reindeer is found 
roughly sketched on the weapons with which he was 
killed. Why? What is it that man seeks? What is the 
inward hunger which these efforts of his appease? How 
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account for the “disinterested interest” which all races 
and most individuals reckon amongst the elements of life? 
It is not the love for the beautiful, for art comprises the 
comic and the terrible; it is not its instructive value—where 
is the moral of a cannibal dance? Nor can any explana- 
tion which is assignable to one only of the fine arts be 
accepted, for—though music, painting, sculpture, and the 
rest may have each its special votaries who will give a 
special reason for their taste—beyond them all there is art 
itself. They are but individual developments of a uni- 
versal truth. 


FROM A SONG TO A CATHEDRAL, 


The first duty then of the “esthetician” is to finda 
definition of art which shall include all its manifestations 
and can be applied with equal justice to a comedy of 
Moliére’s, a symphony of Beethoven’s, a statue by Michel 
Angelo, or a study of still life by Snyders. The relation 
of a song to a cathedral must be established before we 
can pass to the further question of the relation of both te 
man. The first characteristic which M.Cherbuliez insists 
upon as common to all the arts is that they are sciences 
destined wholly and solely to give pleasure. He dwells 
on the hard and serious labors of the artist, who must 
spend his life in learning, and at the end can never feel 
that he knows, and continues: “These sciences so pain- 
fully acquired, so laboriously exercised, do not serve to 
render men either wiser or better, to help them in their 
needs, nor to add to their comfort; they propose to them- 
selves no other aim than to procure for us joys of a special 
kind which we might, it seems, easily do without, and 
which appear yet more necessary than daily bread to the 
man who is capable of feeling them. Art is a luxury. 
Suppress all the pictures, all the statues, all the poems, 
there would not be a grain less in the fields; suppress a 
single industry, and the world would feel that its comforts 
had been attacked. But art is of all luxuries the most 
intimately bound up with civilization. The man who does 
without it, whatever may be the refinement of his virtues 
or his views, is a barbarian.” 


QUALITIES COMMON TO ALL ART. 


The first of the qualities which belongs in common to 
all arts, and separates the pleasure that is derived from 
them from other pleasures, is that they can be enjoyed 
without possession; the interest that they awaken is im- 
personal. The next is that they must assume the con- 
crete form of expression. They are opposed to abstrac- 
tions; intention counts for nothing, but it must have a 
definite form before it becomes art. Hence all arts consist 
of a set of signs, and the power of the artist is in propor- 
tion to his mastery of the signs, with which he has to 
produce the subject-matter borrowed from nature. For 
another of the common properties of the fine arts is that 
all without exception take from nature the realities of 
which they offer but an image. Their image is not an 
imitation. It is far better a selection which implicates 
the personality of the artist. Several sections of the first 
article are devoted to the illustration of these principles 
in the various arts, and adds to his definition of a work 
of art this further quality that it is the only form of 
pleasure which addresses itself at once to the entire man, 
and appeals no less to his eyes and ears than to his soul, 
no less to his reason than to his senses. Finally he 
résumés many charming and discursive pages in this 
sentence :— 

“Every work of art is a composed and harmonious 
image of which nature or human life has furnished the 
original, in which there is at once both more and less 
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than in the model, and which pleases us equally by the 
reality that we find in it and the reality that we miss.” 
WHY NOT GO STRAIGHT TO NATURE? 

But if it is from nature that the artist takes his models 
and obtains his inspirations, why, since nature belongs to 
us all, and is as much at our service as at his, do we not 
dispense with his mediation and do for ourselves that 
which he does for us? It is not that we are without 
imagination. The second article is devoted to a study of 
the human imagination and the power which it has to 
appreciate the charms and to respond to the agitations of 
nature. But the answer to the question is reserved for a& 
further paper, which is promised for the next number of 
the Revue. M.Cherbuliez has not disdained to use his 
novelist’s craft, and to break the thread at a point where 
the continuation will be watched for with special interest. 


A GREAT ENGLISHWOMAN. 
Madame Bodichon, by Madame Belloc. 


In the Englishwoman’s Review (new series) for July 
15th, Madame Parkes Belloc says:— 

“By the death of Madame Bodichon the Englishwomen 
of this generation have lost the woman to whom, more 
than to any other, they owe the great change which has 
taken place in their position and opportunities. It is 
fourteen years since she was struck down with the attack 
of paralysis which removed her from the active world of 
London, and fourteen years is almost a _ generation 
where the upspringing of new minds and new memories 
has to be taken into account. It is time to place upon 
record what she was in her youth and middle age. 

“She started with certain great advantages, being the 
granddaughter and daughter of well-known members of 
Parliament. Barbara Leigh Smith was the eldest daughter 
of Benjamin, eldest son of William Smith, who succeeded 
his father in the Parliamentary seat, and was himself a 
most keenly intelligent and interesting man. When I 
was first brought into close intimacy with Barbara Leigh 
Smith in 1846, the Crimean struggle had just been won. 
She was then a beautiful, active girl of nineteen, ardent in 
every social cause, and whose years from 1846 to 1851 
were to her bright with the light of dawn. 

“Tt was in 1854 that she began her work by collecting 
in a pamphlet all the laws specially relating to women, a 
pamphlet very thin and insignificant looking, but destined 
to prove the small edge of the wedge which was to change 
the whole fabric of the law. The importance of her social 
relations brought the subject before influential men con- 
nected with the society for the amendment of the law; 
Lord Brougham and Mr. George Hastings took up the 
question actively; meeting after meeting was held; bill 
after bill attempted to be carried through for the protec- 
tion of the earnings of married women; the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science was founded, Lord 
Brougham being president and Mr. Hastings honorary 
secretary, and questions relating to the social and legal 
status of women engaged its attention. Especially was 
this the case at the meeting which took place at Bradford 
in 1859. The law which gave to married women the pos- 
session of their own earnings was finally carried in 1870. 

“Madame Bodichon’s marriage to a French physician 
took place in July, 1857. Her husband was a man of 
marked and peculiar ability, who had gone to Algiers not 
long after the conquest by the French. For some years 
Dr.and Madame Bodichon divided their time between 
Algiers in the winter and London and Sussex in the sum- 


mer. It was in 1858 that the Englishwoman’s Journal 
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was founded, for which Madame Bodichon furnished part 
of the capital; and when in London she frequented the 
office almost daily, carrying into the work the sunshine 
of her vigorous intellect and warm heart. 

“Of Madame Bodichon’s great liberality what grateful 
recognition can be adequately made? I helieve I am cor- 
rect in saying that the £1000 she gave was the first given 
for Girton—to which I am told she has bequeathed 
£10,000. She was well endowed with fortune, and her 
paintings early commanded considerable prices; and of 
the money at her disposal she was a most liberal and con- 
scientious guardian. She had essentially the initiative 
mind, and it may truly be said of her that she scattered 
ideas broadcast, and they took root far and wide. 

“Of Madame Bodichon’s artistic gifts it is perhaps 
unsuitable to say much here. I think that they were very 
great, and that the expression of the French critic who 
called her the Rosa Bonheur of landscape painting was 
not exaggerated. Her paintings are full of nature and 
poetry and power and strong individuality. Years must 
pass before they cease to bring tears into the eyes of 
those who can recall the artist in her beautiful prime. 

“For myself I would fain add a few words. It has 
been my lot to know, with hardly an exception, the most 
remarkable Englishwomen of the last fifty years, and 
many of the noted Frenchwomen also. Some of them 
have taken a great and permanent place by reason of 
things actually achieved. But in Barbara Leigh Smith 
existed that indefinable power which his contemporaries 
appear to have recognized in Arthur Hallam, a something 
which transcended that which was done. And the lack in 
either was due not to any fault of organization, but solely 
to causes external, to early death, to failure of physical 
power, to the outward accident of a weighted life. I feel, 
when I think of how much she did do, and yet of the 
more popular greatness of so many others, that I can 
only fitly quote the poet’s words: 

“But thou, O Friend, wert more than these.” 


JENNY LIND AND THE STAGE. 
A Methodist View of the Theatre. 
The London Quarterly Review, the organ of the Wesle- 
yan Methodists, devotes some space to the wider question 


of the moral atmosphere of the stage. The reviewer says:— 
“Jenny Lind’s generous hope and aim was ‘to elevate 


the whole tone and character of her profession.’ And if 
any one person could attain that aim, surely it was this 
high-souled and loyally gifted being. But the enfranchise- 
ment of the operatic stage from its baseness is unaccom- 
plished yet; not even Jenny Lind sufficed for such a deliv- 
erance, though she herself came forth unscathed from the 
fiery furnace, ‘nor had the smell of fire passed on her.’ 

.“A recent critic has ascribed to Mdlle. Lind’s ‘innate 
Puritanism’ that deep inner repulsion for the stage which 
grew on the great vocalist amid all her dramatic triumphs, 
and led her at last to forswear those triumphs, for ever, 
just when they were most dazzling. Her letters from 
Paris show that not her Puritanism, but her purity, re- 
volted from certain methods in vogue there to secure suc- 
cess for actress or singer, when they appeared before what 
she candidly called ‘the first audience in the world.’ 

“Tt was no preconceived Puritanic aversion for the the- 
atre which made Jenny Lind, an actress from childhood, 
recoil from the system prevalent in the dramatic world of 
Paris—which bred in her the fixed resolve never to appear 
onthatstage. Nor was it any mere prejudice of an inbred 
Puritanism, but’only her own uprightness, simplicity, and 
spirituality, which revolted against the envyings, jealousies, 
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and backbitings inseparable from a theatric existence— 
crawling basenesses which the sun of her prosperity 
quickened into reptile life about her, till the very splen- 
dor of her great success in London helped to intensify and 
render immutable her resolve to have done with these 
things, once and for ever. 

« And none can now say she did not well. Her great- 
ness as an artist really gained when she left opera and de- 
voted herself to oratorio. The delight she gave was not 
less, the power for beneficent utility was not inferior, the 
pure joy of the artist in her lovely art and its elevating 
influence was far greater than when she had worked amid 
the detestable tracasseries of the theatre. Never once did 
she repent or look back, longing, to the actress parts of 
which she had once felt the full fascination. 

“Jt is well to take note that though Jenny Lind, with 
her poetic spirituality, affords the most striking instance 
of a very successful actress becoming imbued with a deep 
abhorrence of the stage, she does not stand alone init. Ma- 
cready’s Reminiscences testifies as strongly to the writer’s 
aversion for his own profession, and the almost morbid 
dread he felt lest any of his own children should be drawn 
to embrace it—a dread which made him deprecate for 
them such shadows of acting as charades and tableaux viv- 
ants. This curious loathing for an occupation that brought 
both fame and profit and social success is even more 
vividly expressed in Fanny Kemble’s delightful ‘Record 
of a Girlhood,’ where that brilliant popular favorite, whose 
dramatic genius was a direct heritage from player-parents 
of stainless character, and who herself was sedulously 
guarded from the common perils of actress-life, bears, not- 
withstanding, her strong testimony against the calling in 
which she and her family had earned only distinction and 
esteem. 

“No one will attribute to ‘innate Puritanism’ these in- 
stinctive feelings of the child of the Kembles, or ascribe 
to inherited prejudice the apprehensions which made her 
add to her daily prayers an earnest entreaty for protection 
against the ‘subtle evils’ of her profession. What injury 
it might work to its most blameless members, the girl had 
early perceived, in the ‘vapid vacuity’ of Mrs. Siddons’s 
latest years, in the ‘deadness and indifference’ of a soul 
whose higher powers had shrivelled and perished in the 
stifling artificial atmosphere of the stage. That melancholy 
wreck of a fine intelligence and a noble womanhood was 
itself the most convincing argument against the life that 
under the most favorable conditions, could produce such 
results. The vital difference between Jenny Lind and the 
two distinguished artists just cited is, that her testimony 


. assumed the shape of a resolute act, and is therefore far 


more impressive than theirs, limited to eloquent words: 
her heaven-born wings of song enabling her to soar out of 
the prison in which they still had to drag their chains for 
years.” 


A SCIENCE OF CHILDHOOD. 


The Pedagogical Seminary most pleasantly belies the 
suggestion of dry-as-dust scholasticism conveyed in its 
name. The fresh, strong studies of children and their 
needs made by Dr. G.Stanley Hall and his little band of 
co-workers at Worcester are as interesting and instructive 
as they are novel. In speaking editorially of the many 
possibilities of great evil in our present unscientific school 
system and method, Dr. Hall says: “The only safety lies 
in the study of and better adaptation to the nature and 
needs of childhood, to which this number of the Seminary 
isdevoted. Strength lies in individualization. This means 
that there are many subjects of study equally valuable, 


. 


many species of schools and universities equally necessary, 
and as many methods of instruction as there are kinds of 
children. Verbal work is best for those who are ear- 
minded, or mnemonically gifted; object-lessons for the 
eye-minded, who are more numerous; manual training 
admits still another order of natural gifts. Progress is 
now in differentiation. The more parallel courses, elect- 
ives, groups, and institutions the better, provided only 
they are good and thorough, and really distinct and indi- 
vidual. Even the modern examination system is of recent 
origin, and men existed before it.” 

After some “Notes on the Study of Infants”—in which 
we are struck by the early growth of the mother-sense of 
touch—Dr. Hall proceeds to the most considerable paper 
of the number: 


THE CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS ON ENTERING 
SCHOOL. 


According to the plan set by the Berlin Pedagogical 
Verein the method has been to select a certain number of 
simple concepts, determine by careful individual question- 
ing of as large a number of children as possible how many 
of these ideas are present, and then from the tabulated 
results to attempt to draw some generalizations of value. 
If the generalizations have been feeble, there have been 
many suggestions of practical importance in the work. 
Of the 75 concepts on which the 10,000 Berlin children 
were examined, some selected at random are tempest, 
dew, hare, stork, oak, harvests, mountains, circles, trian- 
gle, arsenal, Wilhelmplatz, Unter den Linden. 

“Of 10,000 boys, 7478 on entering the Berlin schools 
have an idea of the number two, out of 10,000 girls 7380 
have it, out of 10,000 children of both sexes indiscrim- 
inately 7436 have it, etc. Of three fourths of these 
concepts as objects, more girls are ignorant than boys; 
and those that had not been in the kindergarten were 
more ignorant than those who had. Some of these objects 
were doubtless known, but had not acquired a name for 
the child; others they had seen, but had not aad their 
attention called to. The easy and widely diffused 
concepts are commonest among girls, the harder or more 
especial or exceptional ones are commonest among the boys. 
The girls excelled only in the following concepts: name 
and calling of the father, thunder-shower, rainbow, hail, 
potato field, moon, square, circle, Alexander Square, 
Frederick’s Woods, morning red, oak, dew, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Of all the children the sphere was known 
to 76 per cent., the cube to 69 per cent., the square to 54 
per cent., the circle to 49 per cent., the triangle to 41 per 
cent.” 

Dr. Hall’s own experiments with the children of the 
Boston schools do not differ materially from the results 
of the Berlin tables, except, perhaps, in emphasizing still 
more the paucity of fully fledged ideas in the child of six 
years. He conlcudes, “I. That there is next to nothing of 
pedagogic value the knowledge of which it is safe to 
assume at the outset of school-life. Hence the need of 
objects and the danger of books and word cram. Hence 
many of the best primary teachers in Germany spend 
from two to four or even six months in talking of objects 
and drawing them before any beginning of what we till 
lately have regarded as primary-school work. II. The 
best preparation parents can give their children for good 
school-training is to make them acquainted with natural 
objects, especially with the sights and sounds of the coun- 
try, and send them to good and hygienic, as distinct from 
the most fashionable, kindergartens. III. Every teacher 
on starting with a new class or in a new locality, to make 
sure that his efforts along some lines are not utterly lost, 
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should undertake to explore carefully, section by section, 

children’s minds, with all the tact and ingenuity he can 

command and acquire. ... IV. The concepts which 

are most common in children of a given locality are the 

earliest to be acquired, while the rarer ones are later.” 
CHILDREN’S LIES. 

“Four tactful lady teachers from Mrs. Pauline A.Shaw’s 
kindergartens in Boston examined 300 children of both 
sexes between 12 and 14 privately, by a carefully devised 
method which avoided all indelicacy to the childish con- 
science. The returns are divided into seven distinct 
species of lies; each is reported on with detail. I. Pseu- 
dophobia, where every deviation from painful literal truth 
is alike heinous. . . . Some even feared instant death, like 
Ananias, for even an unconscious misstatement. 

II. The lie heroic, which is justified as a means to noble 
ends. . . . Thenormal child feels the heroism of the unac- 
countable instinct of self-sacrifice far earlier and more 
keenly than it can appreciate the sublimity of truth. The 
child who gets really interested in what it deems the con- 
flict of veracity with other duties, may be reverently 
referred to the inner light of its own conscience. This 
seems to be a special opportunity of nature for teaching 
the need of keeping a private protestant tribunal where 
personal moral convictions preside, and which alone ena- 
bles men to adapt themselves to new ethical situations. 

Ill. Truth for friends and lies for enemies. With most 
children as with savages, truthfulness is greatly affected 
by personal likes and dislikes. All children find it harder 
to cheat in their lessons with a teacher they like. Friend- 
ships are cemented by frank confidences and secrets and 
promises not to tell. To simulate or dissimulate to the 


priest, or above all to God, was repeatedly referred to as 


worst of all. On the other hand, with waning attachment, 
promises not to tell weaken in their validity. It has taken 
mankind long enough to learn the sublimity of a kind of 
truthfulness which is no respecter of persons. 

IV. Selfishness. Every game, especially every exciting 
one, has its own temptation to cheat. Lies of this sort, 
prompted by excitement, are so easily forgotten when the 
excitement is over that they rarely rankle, and are hard 
to get at, but they make boys unscrupulous and grasp- 
ing. . . . The sense of meanness this slowly breeds must be 
met by appeals to honor, self-respect, self-control. Hard 
and even hated tasks, and rugged moral, mental, and 
physical regimens should supplement those modern 
methods which make education a sort of self-indulgence of 
natural interests. 

V. Imagination and play. Much childish play owes 
its charm to partial self-deception. ... One phase of 
this is exquisitely illustrated in the life of Hartley Cole- 
ridge, by his brother. His many conceptions of his own 
ego—e.g., by the picture Hartley, shadow Hartley, echo 
Hartley, etc.; his fancy that a cataract of what he named 
jug-force would burst out in a certain field and flow be- 
tween populous banks, where an ideal government, long 
wars, and even a reformed spelling illustrated in a journal 
devoted to the affairs of the realm, were all developed in 
his imagination, where they existed with great reality for 
years.” 

The division of the subject ends with pseudomania, 
love of humbugging, and false pretence, and lastly the ab- 
surd and well-known jesuitical palliatives which children 
are addicted to. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


Perhaps, coming as they do from one so whole-souled in 
his devotion to science and truth, Dr. Hall’s words on this 
subject are the most impressive we find in the Seminary: 


OF REVIEWS. 


“Religion is the most generic kind of culture as opposed to 
all systems or departments which are one-sided. All edu- 
cation culminates in it because it is the chief among human 
interests, and because it gives inner unity to the mind, 
heart, and will. How shall this common element of union 
be taught?” 

Moral and religious training should begiu in the cradle 
and should become firmly rooted through that mysterious 
and powerful influence of motherhood. “The mother’s 
face and voice are the first conscious objects as the infant 
soul unfolds, and she soon comes to stand in the very place 
of God to her child. All the religion of which the child is 
capable during this by no means brief stage of its develop- 
ment consists of these sentiments: gratitude, trust, de- 
pendence, love, etc.,—now felt only for her, which are 
later directed towards God.” 

At that second birth, the period of adolescence, the edu- 
cator must study with renewed care the psychic changes 
of the child. Dr. Hall especially holds up his hands against 
that mawkish precocity in religious experience sometimes 
seen in children. “Some one has said of very early risers, 
that they were apt to be conceited all the forenoon, and 
stupid and uninteresting all the afternoon and evening. 
So, too, precocious infant Christians are apt to be conceited 
and full of pious affectations all the forenoon of life, and 
thereafter commonplace enough in their religious life.” 


‘*THE MEMOIRS OF A HAPPY MAN.” 


A French Critic on Marmontel. 


The ironical review of Marmontel to which M. Brune- 
titre gives the sub-heading of “Memoirs of a Happy Man,” 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July, is in the very 
most characteristic style of a critic who knows the mean- 
ing of the word “literature,” and is not in the habit of 
giving quarter where letters are concerned. It is not 
upon the Memoirs, of which many have read, at least the 
earlier books, and are accustomed to speak and hear them 
spoken of with praise, that the vials of M. Brunetiére’s 
wrath are poured. It is upon the life which they have 
been allowed almost to immortalize—the life of a man 
who wrote for forty years without so much as the “shad- 
ow” of talent, a man who could appreciate none of his 
great contemporaries, who excited, or ought to have ex- 
cited, the ire of all critics to come by the false estimate 
he chose to form of every mediocre talent with which 
eighteenth-century drawing-rooms were encumbered—a 
man, in fact, who descended from the high possibilities of 
a man of letters to be of all despicable objects which 
cumbers the horizon of the arts, a log-roller and a for- 
tune hunter! Hear him upon a totally false criticism 
uttered by Marmontel of Buffon’s habits of retirement, 
etc. :— 

“Need I say that it does not contain one word which is 
true; that there is not one note that is correct, not one 
line which does not suffice to class the writer far below 
Freron. But what Marmontel understood least of all was 
that the administration of the multitude should place the 
Histoire Naturelle above Belisaire, or that, in order to 
write it, it might be necessary to withdraw from the so- 
ciety of the evils of Paris. He, who only worked himself 
in order to enliven the evenings of ‘the charming Coun- 
tess of Brionne,’ or the ‘beautiful Marquise de Duras,’ 
or the ‘pretty Countess of Egmont,’ could not compre- 
hend that a man of letters penned work in a different 
manner, and still less that a savant should prefer his sci- 
ence to intermeddling with the love affairs of the ‘tire- 
some la Popeliniére,’ or the ‘enchanter,’ Bouret, or of the 
King of France himself. Then, why did he not abstain 
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from speaking of Buffon? or if he would speak of him, 
why did he not at least read that Histoire Naturelle of 
which he seems to have known only the extracts made by 
Queneau Montveillard and the Abbé Brexon?” 

If Marmontel had been unfortunate, M. Brunetiére 
would, perhaps, have felt more gently towards him. The 
supreme crime is, after all, the only thing which, in the 
judgement of his critic, Marmontel ever did well in his 
life. It is that, after spending seventy years or so in sell- 
ing his soul for a mess of potage, he should at the end sit 
down in his self-contentment and write a memoir of 
which the moral is that the mess of potage was worth it. 
Marmontel’s soul, perhaps! is M. Brunetiére’s conclusion. 
He winds up the criticism with a story, told by D’Alem- 
bert, of Voltaire’s niece, Madame Denie, who in well- 
advanced middle age inherited her uncle’s fortune, and 
employed it to buy herself a husband thirty years her 
junior. D’Alembert having met the elderly bride, some 
one asked him if she seemed happy. “Happy!” he re- 
plied, “I can assure you she is! Happy enough to make 
you sick!” “It is what I will say of Marmontel. Happy? 
Yes, if ever anybody was, it was he, but happy with a 
happiness to which I can imagine no misfortune that is 
not preferable.” Nevertheless the literary merit of the 
performance in qustion cannot be overlooked, and with 
characteristic honesty M. Brunetiére’s last word is, “Read 
the Memoirs.” It may be added that a new edition, with 
notes by M.Meurice Tourneu, furnishes the occasion of 
the outbreak. 


PRICE HUGHES ON GAMBLING AND BETTING. 


In the Sunday Magazine for August, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes writes on Gambling and Betting. He says:— 

“It is somewhat difficult to distinguish between gam- 
bling and betting. Both practices spring from the same 
root, a vulgar greed for money. 

“There is no doubt that gambling and betting have 
enormously increased of late years. The Convocation of 
the Province of York has issued an interesting report on 
this subject. The evidence furnished by the parochial 
clergy, the municipal authorities, the police, and the gov- 
ernors and chaplains of prisons, clearly shows that gam- 
bling and betting have increased enormously. It has been 
estimated that the number of professional book-makers in 
this country is not less than ten thousand. The mania of 
gambling pervades all classes of society. We have just 
had most painful evidence that it rules the highest classes 
of all. But this once aristocratic vice has percolated 


’ through every grade of British society down to the very 


gutter. It is an awful fact that the passion for gambling 
has increased enormously among the working-classes, 
especially in mining and manufacturing districts. It is 
very sad that women are following the terrible example 
of their husbands and sons. There are even professional 
women book-makers in some of the great northern com- 
munities. It is appalling to add that the vice has de- 
scended to the children. There are even boy book- 
makers! 

“Gambling not only leads to financial ruin, but it has a 
peculiarly deadening effect upon the soul, even before the 
fatal consummation is reached. It produces one of the 
most heartless forms of selfishness, and is specially fatal 
to delicacy and magnanimity of mind. It is peculiarly 
mean, sordid, and fatal. 

“Tt is time to ask what can be done to stop the ravages 
of this gigantic national curse. Surely the first necessity 
is to discover and to state the precise evil of gambling 
and betting. Unless we can find some ground of objection 


to the practice of gambling, apart altogether from the 
amount of money risked, we had better abandon all 
attempts to arrest the vice. Unless we can create a con- 
science on the subject we shall do nothing. 

“The best definition, however, of the essential evil of 
gambling, is given by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his intensely 
interesting ‘Study of Sociology.’ 

“Here we have a lucid and convincing statement of the 
two aspects of the immorality of gambling. First, it is 
gain without merit; and secondly, it is gain through 
another’s loss. 

“Whenever the seller and the buyer are not mutually 
benefited the transaction is immoral and rotten, and 
involves dishonesty and deceit on one side or the other. 

The more the conduct of the gambler is analyzed and 
pondered, the more it will be realized that at bottom 
every gambler is a thief; and that the commandment 
which he has broken is the commandment which says, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ Gambling stands in the same 
relation to stealing that duelling stands to murder. In 
both cases the victim takes the chance that he may be 
victor. But in the case of duelling, the conscience of 
England no longer regards that as an excuse. The suc- 
cessful duelist is, in the eyes of the law, a murderer. 
The day will come when the conscience of England will 
be equally enlightened in relation to gambling, and when 
every gambler will be branded as a thief. 

“Judgment must always begin with the house of God. 
Ministers of religion and members of Christian churches 
should at once set a clean example. The early Fathers 
of the Christian churches universally condemned the 
playing of games for money, and Councils of the Church 
expelled those guilty of the vice from the Lord’s table. 
When the representatives of Christianity advocate an 
intelligible morality upon this question, we have a 
foundation on which to build. Much may be done by 
the State to prohibit gambling as a profession, and to 
punish with great severity third parties who come in to 
promote the vice. The publication of betting odds in 
the newspapers, the transmission of book-makers’ cir- 
culars through the post, and the use of the telegraph wire 
by the gamblers, should all be prohibited. But these and 
many other obvious reforms will come within the range 
of practical social politics as soon as Christian men cease 
to apologize for the vice by explaining it away, or by 
justifying it under any circumstances or in any form, 
whether at the Derby, at Tattersall’s, on the Stock Ex- 
change, at a church bazaar, or in a private drawing- 
room. 


ANDREW LANG ON PICCADILLY. 
‘*Great Streets of the World” in Scribner's. 


It is pleasant rambling down Picadilly with Mr. Lang. 
But he is anything but enthused with his subject, and 
takes pains to tell us that he much prefers the country, 
“nor can any thoroughfare in the huge, smoky, chok- 
ing London appeal to one with any charm or win any 
affection”—a consideration which, however interesting in © 
itself, would seem somewhat remote from the task before 
Mr.Lang. Indeed, after M.Sarcey’s gay, picturesque, 
exaggerated devotion to the Boulevard, which we enjoyed 
last month, this article presents a striking contrast between 
the tastes of the Gaul and the Briton. Piccadilly would 
seem a means, an open unobstructed highway, that one 
may hurry along; the Boulevard was an end in itself, 
had its own life, was a home for its habitués and celebrities. 

However, there is even in Mr. Lang’s estimation some 
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silver lining to the foggy cloud of London’s great thor- 
oughfare. 

“Tn all the hastening or leisurely multitudes one marvels 
how many may ask themselves if this is a beautiful street, 
if it deserves to be one of the most famous thoroughfares 
in the greatest of modern cities. Many, if they were 
asked, would say that Piccadilly is cheerful, and is satis- 
factory. This is, indeed, the happiest way of criticising 
Piccadilly. Thanks to the Green Park on its left side, 
the street has verdure at least, and is airy. The ups and 
downs of it nave a picturesqueness of their own. The 
wealthy houses, if they are not dignified, if they have not 
the stately proportions of Florentine palaces, are, at all 
events, clean and large, and, so far, imposing. There are 
two times when Piccadilly looks its best. One of these is 
in mid-May, when all the flowering trees are in blossom, 
when the chestnut hangs out its fragrant tapers in the 
green shade of its fans, when the hawthorn perfumes even 
in the London air, when the laburnums are “drooping 
bells of fire,” when on all the boughs is the tender green, 
the first flush of spring. London is very well supplied 
with trees, and, for a few days early in the season, the 
town has almost a Chaucerian aspect of prettiness and 
innocence. That jaded old Piccadilly in her spring dress 
looks as fresh as a young lady in her first season.” The 
second period of beauty is in mid-October, in the evening, 
“when the lingering light flushes the houses, the sunset 
struggling through the opals of the London smoke, red 
and azures blending in the distance, while all down through 
“the gradual dusky veil of evening the serpentine lines of 
lamps begin to burn.” 

Early in his paper Mr. Lang takes to the woods of rural 
and suburban Piccadilly, two hundred years ago, and 
gossips delightfully of the Elizabethan Piccadilly, the 
Piccadilly of Squire Western, of the Virginians, and of 
that fascinating old combination of villanies, the Duke of 
Queensberry, “Old Q,” who was wont to sit in his bal- 
cony with a good view of the great street, and a man and 
horse ready to pursue “any Naiad who charmed him 
from the stream of Piccadilly.” 

The curious name of the street has been a boon to anti- 
quaries; the derivation is still uncertain, but is commonly 
supposed to be from a house called “Peccadilla Hall, 
where certain neckwear known as “Peccadillas” were 
sold. 

Mr. Lang concludes: “Even born Londoners have no 
civic patriotism. You cannot expect a man to be proud 
of Bloomsbury, or haughtily to announce that he was 
born in Bayswater. No poet now would write like Spenser, 

At length they all to merry London came, 

To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native source. 
Rather would he think of London in De Quincey’s mood 
and speak of Piccadilly as a stony-hearted stepmother.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘‘SUMMER BOARDER.” 


Edward Hungerford writes in The Century for August 
a timely and well-considered article under the heading, 
“Our Summer Migration: A Social Study.” 

It is not hard to adduce evidence of the summer exodus 
from the great cities which has reached its present enor- 
mous proportions only within the last few years. “The 
rich and the well-to-do middle classes appear most con- 
spicuously, but the currents are swelled by small trades- 
people, by pensioners on limited legacies, who hive in the 
city during the winter, and swarm early in summer 
among’ the country orchards, where cheap living is to be 
had. Then come the workpeople, who in one way or 
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another manage to move with the rest. Your colored 
barber, when trade begins to slacken in the large town, 
informs you that he is thinking of taking a little vaca- 
tion. The carpenter and joiner sends his wife and babies 
a hundred miles away to spend weeks or months on a 
farm that takes boarders. . . . Professional men, college ° 
students, teachers, seamstresses, and fresh-air fund bene- 
ficiaries pour forth to the mountains, the seaside, the 
lakes, where they spend their summer outing in rest or in 
various forms of service.” 

In the absence of any statistics, Mr. Hungerford has 
obtained from* the railroads figures of their increased 
summer travel. One system alone- shows 2,000,000 
tickets sold to summer resorts, but a small proportion of 
which belonged to the constant local traffic—in addition 
to 300,000 tickets of other roads which it honored. Three 
systems valued their extraordinary summer travel at 
$700,000, $550,000, and $500,000 respectively. The ephem- 
eral army of pleasure-seekers and health-seekers penetrate 
into the most out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the 
mountains and back districts. In New England, “wher- 
ever one stops in front of a neat farmhouse commanding 
a view and overshadowed by maples, he will hear, while 
taking the draught of water which he has begged, the 
oft-repeated announcement, ‘ We take summer boarders.’ ” 


THE RESULTs OF THE EXODUS. 

The summer-boarder industry is twice blest. The tired 
business man who gives himself and his family a new 
lease on life, and the financially exhausted farmer, for 
whose poultry and dairy products the boarder creates a 
home market, are mutually and reciprocally benefited. 
As for the former, Mr. Hungerford considers that, “lay- 
ing aside the consideration of comfort as affected by 
health, and passing over the moral conditions dependant 
on physical soundness or unsoundness, the economic value 
of the sanitation which comes from a yearly bath of the 
body in fresh air, supplemented by a changed diet and 
the immersion of the mind in new currents of thought 
suggested by new surroundings, can hardly be exagger- 
ated. . . . Business men subjected to a heavy strain 
secure, by means of the summer vacation, not only added 
vigor for enterprises, but a prolongation of the active 
period of life. . . . We have yet to learn how much the 
wealth of the country depends on the health of the pro- 
ducers. The rise of a single degree of av rage annual 
temperature over a continent might tell heavily on our 
total rainfall, though to the senses of the people the ther- 
mometric rise might not be noticeable. <A like difference 
in the health of our laboring population must materially 
affect the aggregate production of the country. From a 
purely economical point of view, therefore, the migration 
of our people pays in the increased intellectual and mate- 
rial product of the land.” 

THE FARMER’S SIDE OF IT. 

In many instances, the cash left behind by the summer 
boarder constitutes a large proportion of all the ready 
money at the farmhouse the year round. Country pro- 
ducts are sometimes twice as high in the summer as in 
the winter. The value of land has increased phenomen- 
ally in those districts where summer boarders most do 
congregate, reaching its most surprising point at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, in which old agricultural town “a recent 
sale of 100 acres is quoted at $1000 per acre.” The estab- 
lishment of these large country seats gives employment to 
numbers of laborers who would otherwise be cooped up 
in the city, furnishes more remunerative labor for the 
farmer’s horses and his sons, and gives him large prices 
for timber and materials. 
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Not only are more people, and all sorts and conditions 
of them, fleeing the city, but they are staying longer in 
the country. The beauties of autumn tempt many to 
wait till November, and some even choose Christmas as 
the beginning of the city winter. 

In all this’ Mr.Hungerford sees the most important 
bearing on the serious question of deserted farms. “The 
decadence of the rural districts, the flow of population 
towards the great centres, and the consequent decline of 
rural industries and values, are disastrous features of our 
latest civilization. Were the process to go forward as 
rapidly in the future as it has done in the last three or 
four decades, some of our country districts must soon 
present a pitiable exhibit. Schools must degenerate for 
want of support, church privileges must be retrenched, 
rusticity must progress toward barbarism.” 

Two main remedies present themselves to the writer: 
a reflex wave of population from the west, which is pros- 
pective; and this present wholesale migration from the 
cities. “The time seems to be approaching when an 
increased number of people will regard themselves as per- 
manently domiciled in the country, and as visitors to the 
town only for the season of social gaiety which will inter- 
vene between Christmas and Lent.” Minor results of the 
migratory movements are the inducements it offers to 
build good roads, the encouragement of a careful system 
of pisciculture, and what is quite interesting, the possible 
revival of the arts of domestic handicraft. The sense of 
rareness, the greater durability, and the peculiarly “hu- 
man flavor” of delicately woven linen and woolen textures 
seem to be creating some incipient demand for other than 
machine-made goods, though of course, the hand manu- 
facture could not nor need not ever compete with the 
great mills. The healthful stimulus to the farmer’s chil- 
dren of contact with cultured people and a higher stand- 
ard of living is not to be ignored, though this is offset, 
perhaps, by the “notions” which the display of wealth 
instills in our young tillers of the soil. “When our young 
women are taught to make a landau or a four-in-hand 
with flunkeys their ideal of destiny, and when young men 
imagine that the chief object of going into trade is to 
drive a dog-cart or own a yacht, the process of demorali- 
zation is begun.” 


HOW SIR EDWIN ARNOLD WRITES HIS POETRY. 


In Cassell’s Saturday Journal Sir Edwin Arnold re- 
counts to an interviewer how he writes his poetry. The 
_ interviewer asked him if he did not find poetry and jour- 

nalism antagonistic. He replied:— 

“On the contrary, the most poetical place I know is 
Fleet Street. It differs very much from the slopes of 
Fujisan and the beautiful open sea, but there is nothing 
so interesting to me as humanity. 

“My ‘Light of the World’ was commenced at a tea house 
in Japan. The little silver pipes were smoking, the sam- 
isen (Japanese guitars) were playing, and Japanese songs 
were being sung. I heard one of my friends say, ‘Dam- 
atte (be quiet), Dana Samais writing.’ Iwas reminded 
by that exclamation that I had just put down on paper 
the lyric which occurs in the ‘Light of the World’ :— 


* Peace beginning to be, 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
When the stars their radiance glass 
In its blue tranquillity.’ 


“Tt had come to me abruptly,” resumed Sir Edwin after 
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he had in his modulated tones recited these now famous 
lines, “and it had to be written. I had been engaged in 
conversation, yet it had suddenly struck me, compelling 
me to withdraw myself for the moment, and I was com- 
pletely absorbed in that verse. 

“T do not, at any time, force poetry,” said he. “I must 
be thoroughly in the mood. These moods come impera- 
tively, but very irregularly. My method is this: Either 
I write first and roughly and on scraps of paper, or my 
daughter takes it down from my dictation—she is the 
only one who can do so for me—as I walk up and down 
the room and smoke. I put the rough notes in my pocket 
until the next day. Then I read the verse over and over, 
correct and copy all out myself, altering it very much, 
and filling it out. These scraps I enter into a sort of day 
book or ledger until the work is nearly finished. I treat 
the matter thus compiled as the rough draft. I go over 
it myself, polish it, and transcribe into a second book 
which may be called the poem itself, but still in a rough 
state. Then I copy it out again, and finally in a fair manu- 
script for the printer. Every line of the poem, therefore, 
passes through my mind three or four times. Sometimes 
the lines are importunate and will be at once registered. 
Reading, smoking, driving, dressing for dinner—it does 
not matter how I may be then engaged, the verses will 
haunt you, fascinate you, dance before your imagination, 
demanding to be fixed; and you must catch them then and 
there or they will go. Sometimes the right ideas will 
come as suddenly as if by electric message.” 


MR. N. L. FOWLER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Professor Fowler, whose name is a household word 
throughout the English-speaking world, through which 
he has travelled from end to end as a kind of phrenolog- 
ical bishop, celebrated his eightieth birthday at the close 
of thismidsummer. Mr. Fowler looks hale and well enough 
to go on lecturing on bumps till the end of the century. 
Such men, whatever their science or religion, are the 
minor shuttles of the English-speaking race which bind 
and weave together into one whole the web of the Eng- 
lish family. In the Phrenological Magazine for August, 
Mr. Daniel Lamont, continuing his reminiscences of N. L. 
Fowler, brings these down to the year 1850. 

“ At that time,” he says, “after sixteen years’ advocacy 
of phrenology, the Fowlers had good reason to look back- 
ward with thankfulness and forward with hope. They 
were thankful that the something attempted had resulted 
in something done. Their establishment in New York 
was a throbbing hive of restless industry. They were not 
a great company, but they had a mission and a message. 
In the consulting department there were lecturers, deline- 
ators, and shorthand writers; in the commercial and pub- 
lishing department there were editors, clerks, packers, por- 
ters, and messengers. Twenty thousand copies of the 
Phrenological Journal, eighteen thousand copies of the 
Water Cure Journal, and five thousand copies of the 
Student, had to be mailed every month; thousands of 
books and pamphlets were despatched by post to all parts 
of the world; many hundreds of lectures were delivered; 
over ten thousand heads were examined, and twelve hun- 
dred characters fully written out, with drawing-room lec- 
turettes and private classes filling up the spare hours of 
the busy days. This was considered a fairly good year’s 
work for the staff connected with the Fowler Phrenolog- 
ical Establishment.” 





THE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The contributions to the North American Review for 
August, “ New Light on the Jewish Question,” by Professor 
Goldwin Smith; “Pensions and Patriotism,” by General 
Green B. Raum; and “The New Political Party,” by Gov- 
ernor Pennoyer of Oregon, are reviewed among the leading 
articles of the month 

THE VALUE OF NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


The value of “manceuvres” as a means of promoting 
efficiency of the naval service, is discussed in this number 
by the Honorable James R. Soley, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. To render formidable the little squadron 
of war-ships which we have, it is absolutely essential that 
a way is provided of giving the naval force some experi- 
ence in handling these vessels as fighting weapons. Prac- 
tice in opews.tions carried on as nearly as may be under 
the conditions of actual war is obviously the best that 
an be provided. Such practice is, in the highest degree, 
afforded naval forces by “manceuvres,” Mr. Soley asserts. 
If properly arranged and carried out these manoeuvres 
may serve to actually solve during times of peace many 
of the problems to which war would give rise—“ problems 
in fleet operations, in blockading and in evading a block- 
ade, in torpedo attack and defence, in the attack and 
protection of harbors, in chasing and escaping from a 
chase, in coaling, ruses, learning the plans and movements 
of an enemy, landing-parties, and commerce-destroying.” 

When the squadron are once mobilized, and the prac- 
tice “manoeuvres” reach the stage of a campaign with 
two hostile forces arrayed against each other and engaged 
in working out a specific problem of war under given 
conditions, there is hardly any point in the whole range 
of naval operations that will not receive attention and 
observation. Each of these makes demands upon officers 
and men identical with those of actual war, barring 
always the presence of danger, and calls for the same 
alertness of judgment, the same untiring energy, the same 
ready resource, the same quickness of eye and clearness 
of intelligence. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE STEAM YACHT. 


In discussing the “ Possibilities of the Steam Yacht,” Mr. 
Lewis Herreshoff expresses the belief that, through the 
employment of lighter material in the construction of the 
hull and in the modification of its shape, through a reduc- 
tion in the weight of the engine in proportion to its power, 
and through improvements in the paddle and screw, it 
will not be long until steam yachts having a speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour will be in common use. The 
rate of speed attained through means now available does 
not exceed twenty-five miles per hour for a run of five 
hours’ duration. 


“THE STATE AS AN IMMORAL TEACHER.” 


“Ouida” sees in the growing interest taken by govern- 
ments in matters pertaining to the health, convenience, and 
safety of the citizen a decided tendency toward socialism, 
and takes alarm. She seems to fear that the law which 
now compels vaccination will next enforce indiscriminately 
the Pasteur inoculation or the Koch infusion. The rabies 
itself is indeed preferable, she affects to believe, to the 
terror with which the public mind has been inoculated by 
the endeavors of the State to prevent the spread of this 
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and similar maladies. “ Whether Pasteur’s inoculation for 
rabies be a curse or a boon to mankind, there can be no 
question that the exaggerated ideas which it creates, the 
fictitious importance which it lends to what was previously 
a most rare malady, the nightmare horrors it invokes, 
and the lies which its propagandists, to justify its pre- 
tences, find themselves compelled to invent, produce a 
dementia and hysteria in the public mind which is a dis- 
ease far more widespread and dangerous than mere rabies 
(unassisted by science and government) could ever have 
become. The dissemination of cowardice is a greater evil 
than would be the increase of any physical ill whatever. 
To direct the minds of men in nervous terror to their 
own bodies is to make of them a trembling and shivering 
pack of prostrate poltroons. The microbe may or may 
not exist, but the nervous terrors generated in the 
microbe’s name are worse evils than any bacillus.” 

The State in various other ways exerts an immoral 
influence over its citizens, Ouida contends. Under the 
incessant meddling of government man becomes broken 
of spirit and helpless. “Why should a man fill up a cen- 
sus return, declare his income to a tax-gatherer, muzzle 
his dog, send his children to schools he disapproves, ask 
permission to marry, or do perpetually what he dislikes 
or condemns, because the State wishes him to do these 
things? The State, in enforcing these regulations, she 
holds, only teaches him to lie. In this day and generation 
to be able to go through the ‘comedy of the voting-urn,’ 
she laments, is considered privilege enough to atone for 
the loss of civil and moral freedom in all things.” 


VAMPIRE LITERATURE. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock, well known as secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, has an article on 
“Vampire Literature” in which writers, publishers, book- 
sellers, and book-buyers are pretty severely “raked over 
the coals” for the respective part, active or passive, each 
class has contributed towards the circulation of literature 
of an immoral nature. Concerning the class of literature 
to be found on the newstands throughout the country, he 
says; “Many of the publications are of such a character 
that they are sufficient when seen in the hands of any 
girl to blast her good name and reputation. A respectable 
person scarcely knows what novel to select from the 
numerous products offered by the newsdealers, and many 
books publicly offered for sale ne decent person would be 
seen carrying in his or her hands upon a public convey- 
ance.” He brands the writers and publishers of question- 
able books as “conspirators against the nation’s highest 
hopes for the future,” for enabling to be placed within easy 
reach of the twenty millions of youth and children of this 
country literature of this sort. 

The work of the Society for the Suppression of Vice is 
not principally that of agitation, as many seem to think. 
The following facts will suggest what is being accomplished 
througk the efforts of its members: “Our plan has always 
been to discover the author and publisher, and secretly 
strike a blow at the fountain-head by seizing the publi- 
cation and plates and arresting the publisher and author. 
The care taken by the society in the preparation of cases 
may be illustrated by the results of the past three years. 
During 1888, of 103 cases brought to trial 101 were con- 
victed. In 1889, out of 127 cases brought to trial 125 were 
convicted; while during 1890 we had 155 convictions out 
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of 156 cases. Out of 227 different books published in this 
country the stereotypes and electro-plates, wood-cuts and 
steel and copper plate engravings for printing and illus- 
trating, 225 have been seized and destroyed; while the 
plates for the other two books were destroyed by the 
publishers for fear we should secure them and prosecute 
him.” 

THE WOMEN’S 


Lady Dilke contributes the history of the Women’s 
Trade-Union League, which was founded in England sev- 
enteen years ago in imitation of the women’s “friendly 
societies” of the United States. It does not appear that 
the League has prospered in any marked degree. The 
men’s unions opposed it from the start, on the grounds 
that the competition of women lowered the standard of 
wages. The women themselves have not proved good 
organizers and managers. Mrs. Dilke recommends, as 
does also the committee of the League, that the unions 
should amalgamate with the men’s unions whenever possi- 
ble, except, perhaps, where the women are working in a 
trade in which they alone are employed. 


TRADE-UNION LEAGUE OF ENGLAND. 


THE FORUM. 


The Forum has set itself a standard in the current 
number which it may only with difficulty maintain from 
month to month. The three articles in the August number 
on “ Russia and the Jews,” by Dr. F. H. Geffcken, Mr.I. A. 
Hourwitch, and Baron Hirsch; the two on the proposed 
Nansen expedition to the North Pole, by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen himself, and General A. W. Greely; “ Immigration 
and Degradation,” by General Francis A. Walker; and 
“The Chilian Struggle for Liberty ” by Ricardo L. Trum- 
bull, have been selected for the department of “ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

COPYRIGHT AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Mr. George E. Woodberry makes some general statements 
concerning the general field of current literature. The 
new copyright law, he holds, will not affect appreciably, 
one way or the other, the production of works important 
enough to be called national. The law was framed with 
regard to the right of property in literary productions— 
with regard to the author’s reward, and will stimulate, if 
at all, only the class of literature into the production of 
which the commercial motive enters. Great authors will 
continue to write as before, from inner impulse, as did 
those of the last century, caring little for the money which 
may be gained. 


PUBLIC LIFE MAY BE EXPECTED TO GIVE LONG CAREERS 


Mr. Edward P. Clark concludes a disquisition upon the 
subject, “Does Public Life Give Long Careers?” with the 
following paragraph: “All the present tendencies are in 
the direction of greater stability in public life. The man 
who enters a Washington department through one of the 
lowest clerkships, after passing a competitive examination, 
can count upon keeping his place indefinitely if he contin- 
ues efficient, with the prospect of promotion to higher 
grades from time to time. The man who aspires to a 
congressional career, if he once secures an election to the 
House from a district controlled by his party, may in 
most of the States expect a series of re-elections as the 
reward of conspicuous merit, with the chance of some 
day changing his seat to the Senate chamber. Even if 
he reaches the upper branch rather late in life, he will 
not find his age an insurmountable obstacle to his long con- 
tinuance in a body which contains several members who 
have been chosen to new terms after reaching seventy. 
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The man who would Jeave a name as a judge may reason- 
ably hope that if he reaches the bench of an inferior court, 
he will not suddenly be turned adrift after a brief term, 
but that he will be advanced to higher rank as vacancies 
occur, and so be able to spend all his active years in the 
employment which he would most enjoy. In short, the 
republic seems to be steadily recovering from its strange 
delusion that public life is the one occupation in the world 
where experience is of no value, and where the best service 
is to be secured by the most frequent changes. sy 


THE NEW UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


Mr.Simon Sterne describes, with just enough of the 
detail for clearness, the construction of the new under- 
ground electric railway of London. This road, called the 
City and South London Railway, extends a distance of 
three miles and a half at a depth of between forty and 
sixty feet below the surface of the streets. The success 
of its operation has demonstrated, it is held, the superiority 
of the system, as a means of moving daily the population 
of a great city from one point to another, over that of 
any other ever devised. “Given,” says Mr.Sterne, “a 
built-up city with its lines of traffic, and intercommuni- 
cation already established, a new system which is to 
supplement and, in part, replace the existing lines, should 
meet six serious and important requirements: 1. During 
construction, there must be no opening of streets to inter- 
fere with existing traffic; 2, in its operation, it must not 
impede existing means of traffic, by carriage, omnibus, 
street cars, and the like; 3, it must do little or no damage 
to property during its construction and by reason of its 
operation; 4, it must, when in operation, be a wholesome 
and pleasant means of transit; 5, it must be rapid; and 6, 
it must pay its projectors and promoters.” The new sub- 
terranean railway of London has met these requirements, 
Mr. Sterne adds, in every respect. The rate of transit on 
the City and South London Railway is given as from 
twenty-two to twenty-five miles an hour which is from 
three to four times as rapid as that attained on the ele- 
vated roads of New York City. 


THE ARENA. 


OF the eleven papers in the Arena for August eight are 
contributed by women. The leading articles in this num- 
ber, however, are qy Mr.C. Wood Davis on “Should the 
Nation Own the Railways?” and Mr. R. B. Harsell on “The 
Independent Party and Money at Cost,” both of which 
articles are reviewed at length elsewhere. 


THE UNITY OF GERMANY. 

Mme. laze de Bury’s essay, “The Unity of Germany,” is 
chiefly a critique of two works which have recently 
appeared upon the reconstruction period of German his- 
tory; one by Prof. Lévy Briihl, the other by Heinrich 
von Sybel. The essay presupposes an intimate knowledge 
of later European history and a familiarity with the 
works mentioned. It does not, for these reasons, recom- 
mend itself to the general reader. Mme. de Bury’s 
conclusion, however, is intelligible enough: “The unity 
of Germany was the creation of no individual. German 
unity and the imperial unity sprang from the whole past 
of German history and German thought. The state exist- 
ing now is the outcome of Germany’s own self, of the 
idea, of the soul of Germany.” 


WHERE MUST LASTING PROGRESS BEGIN? 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton holds that our present theories 
of life are all false in order that equal conditions for 
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the whole human race may be secured it is first necessary 
that our most intelligent people should be educated into. 
the belief that our present civilization is based on wrong 
principles and that it is possible existing conditions and 
environments may be changed. Wherein the principles 
upon which the present social system is based are wrong 
she nowhere definitely states. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN EDUCATION. 


_ Professor Mary L. Dickenson has fault to find with the 
present system of educating in the mass, on the grounds 
that it aims to produce what, it is held, cannot be done 
successfully, an ideal dead level in the mental constitution 
of pupils. The end and aim of education as it should be 
is, she maintains, to develop the real mind as it is found, 
the real creature as he is. To accomplish this end the 
number of pupils which each teacher is permitted to have 
should be limited in order that she may be able to study 
the nature of every one committed to her care. “She 
(the teacher) should be not only in communication, but 
in real communion with the mother; should know the 
child’s mental and moral inheritance, and, in as far as her 
own watchful care and the help of the family physician 
may enable her to do so, she should understand its physical 
constitution. She should acquaint herself with the tem- 
perament, the habits and degree of affection, and the 
little germs of spiritual insight and inspiration, all of 
which go to make up the nature of the little creature in 
her charge.” 

At least, Prof. Dickenson urges, every institution should 
have in its faculty one person whose province it is to cul- 
tivate and develop individual traits of mind and character. 

In reference to “Homes” for working-women, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell says in her article on “The Working-Women 
of To-day,” that even in the best of them there “lurks 
always the suspicion of charity.” Like Mrs. Lowell, one 
of the most prominent charity workers in the country, 
she looks upon charity in such forms “as the insult which 
is added to the injury done to the mass of the people by 
insufficient payment for work.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelly Wischnewetzky, in her paper on “A 
Decade of Retrogression,” shows among other things that 
the police of New York City costs more than the schools, 
and that the annual expenditures for paupers, criminals, 
an police taken together is double that for schools. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The Contemporary Review for August contains two 
first-class articles, and nine that are pretty fair. The for- 
mer are “Italy, France, and the Papacy,” and “The An- 
tipodeans” by D.Christie Murray. They are both ‘dealt 
with elsewhere. 

THE STORY OF AN INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. 

Professor Max Miiller, of all people in the world, writes 
a paper which, however it may have been intended, un- 
doubtedly will be read as constituting more or less of an 
apology for Hindu child-marriage. The Professor guards 
against this as best he can, but the peep which he gives 
us into the sanctuary of the wedded life of Srimati-Souda- 
mini Ray, the wife of one of the leading members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, will probably leave an impression that 
will tell in the wrong direction. The following remarks 
may be true, but it is a very far cry between the attach- 
ment of children and the linking together of two human 
beings for life before they ceased to be children :— 

“Why should we be so determinedly incredulous as to 
the possibility of a pure attachment between children 
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under the warmer sky of India? Those who have lived 
much with little children, know the transport of love with 
which some cling to their mothers, or sisters to brothers, 
or boys to some pretty child of their acquaintance. There 
can be no doubt of children being capable of the strongest 
fervor of devotion, not even unmixed at ties with bitter 
jealousy. Natives who speak at all of the mysteries of 
their heart dwell with rapture on the days of their boy- 
hood and boyish love as the most blissful of their whole 
lives.” 
TWO ARTICLES ON ART. 

There are two papers on Art. Vernon Lee, under the 
title of “Pictor Sacrilegus, a. D. 1483,” writes a story, 
half imaginative and half based on fact, concerning 
“Domenica, the son of Luca Nehoni, painter, sculptor, 
goldsmith and engraver, a contemporary of Perugino, 
of Ghirlandajo, of Filippino Lippi, and of Signorelli, by 
all of whom he was influenced at various moments, and 
whom he influenced by turns.” 

The other paper is by Mr.W.Hastie, B.D. It is de- 
voted to “Rembrandt’s Lesson in Anatomy,” the central 
point of which he maintains has been almost entirely ig- 
nored by those who have described the picture, for the 
simple reason that they were not anatomists. He says:— 

“The central interest of the great Lesson is, in a word, 
the representation of the Divine ART exhibited in the 
structure of the human body, by the demonstration of a 
peculiarly striking and unexpected instance of it. The 
instance lies in the hand, and more particularly in the 
remarkable arrangement of the tendons of the muscles 
which bend or flex the fingers at their two joints. 

“What this marvelous picture then presents to us is the 
artistic glorification of Science in the light of the Divine 
Idea of Life, and more particularly of that Idea as em- 
bodied at its highest in the natural art-work of the human 
organism. In it Science, Theology, and Art meet, and 
are harmonized in absolute unity.” 


WHY IS GAMBLING WRONG? 

Mr. W.D. Mackenzie has an elaborate paper on “The 
Ethics of Gambling.” He is rather troubled in his mind 
at the difficulty experienced by some moralists in defining 
wherein gambling is wrong, so he sets forth, with much 
painstaking, the reasons which lead him to think that a 
day is coming in the history of the English race when it 
wll be seen that betting involves as real, although not as 
great, a dishonor to the idea of humanity as slavery itself. 
He bases this conclusion on the following three grounds :— 

“First, to deal with property on the principle of chance, 
which is non-moral, must be immoral, because it involves 
the false proposition that property itself is non-moral. 

“Secondly, to resign for the nonce, the use of my own 
manhood by resolving to risk my money on a mere chance 
is as real a dishonor to my nature as to give up the control 
of my reason for the pleasure of intoxication. 

“Thirdly, there is involved in this resolve and this deed 
an effort to stand to my neighbor in a relation which is 
outside all thinkable moral relations. To elucidate this, 
let me ask if any one can give a name to the relation in 
which I stand to my opponent while our bet is undecided; 
and further, can any one bring that relation under cover 
of an ethical category? ” 


THE AMERICAN TRAMP. 

Mr. Josiah Flynt has a brief but vivid little paper on 
“The American Tramp.” Of the genuine American tramp 
there are about 60,000. Five eighths of them are American 
born, and the remaining three eighths are Irish and Ger- 
man. They make their living by begging, stealing, and 
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some of them by tattooing. Sometimes a tramp will make 
as much as $10 on a Sunday by tattooing roughs who have 
a fancy for that kind of adornment! 

Mr. Flynt says:— 

“Boys from fourteen to twenty-one years of age are a 
popular addition to the fraternity. These youths usually 
accompany the older men, and are compelled to beg for 
them. These boys suffer the worst and most immoral abuse 
from their own protectors. The antecedents of these chil- 
dren are usually unknown; they have been brought up in 
reform schools and orphan asylums, and drift into tramp- 
dom by inclination. Generally speaking, all tramps have 
spent some part of their lives in reformatory institutions. 
This accounts for the fact that so many of them are fairly 
well educated. Almost every tramp can read and write.” 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S BOOK. 


Miss Clementina Black devotes several pages to describ- 
ing the contents and singing the praises of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s new book on “ Labor and Life in London.” She 
says :-— 

“Tf accurate diagnosis be the first steps towards curing a 
disease, the name of Mr. Charles Booth will deserve to be 
ranked as that of the man who led the way towards the 
cure of the great social disease of his time—the disease of 
poverty. His style is admirably lucid, temperate and im- 
partial; yet it has no aloofness, coldness or inhumanity ; 
itis, on the contrary, full of a kindly human interest, and 
his pages are lighted up, now by a picturesque touch, now 
by a humorous phrase that keep the descriptions living. 
Whatever there may be of dryness in the book is on the 
surface, and quickly vanishes; the interest, the vividness, 
and significance of these chapters grow at every reading. 
Their value now, and their value as history hereafter, are 
simply beyond calculation.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Canon MacColl, in an article entitled “Morality in Fic- 
tion,” reviews Lucas Malet’s “Wages of Sin,” a book, 
he says, which makes for righteousness, and the sterling 
merit of which surpasses, in psychological insight, any 
English novel published since days of George Eliot. 

Norah Gribble has a somewhat curious imaginary dia- 
logue entitled “Souls and Faces,” which does not amount 
to very much, except that you,can see a man’s soul in his 
face, and you can never see a woman’s, and therefore 
most men form quite a wrong estimate of women,—which 
is no doubt true. Butitisratherhardonmen. If women 
always wear masks how can we tell what really lies behind? 
“Tt is only in rare ideal characters that a woman’s face 
is like an open book.” Dr. Ball discourses on the impor- 
tance of understanding the Roman law in order to appre- 
ciate correctly the significance of St. Paul’s allusions to 
Adoption and Inheritance. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The most incisive of the articles in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, and the one that is most aggressive and the most 
calculated to ruffle up the susceptibilities of readers, is Mr. 
Francis Adams’s paper on “The Labor Movement in Aus- 
tralia.” There isa fine dogmatism about Mr. Adams. His 
point of view may be best stated in his own words. 

“T went out to Australia seven years ago, touched to the 
heart with the idea that as England had found men great 
enough to create this world-wide Empire, so (after the 
bitter and bloody lesson of 1776) would she find men great 
enough to preserve it. Three years showed me that it 
was a dream: six left me with the conviction that Impe- 
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rial Federation would spell ‘ swindle’ to every’one but the 
greedy English traders.” 

Mr. Adams thinks that if Mr.Cecil Rhodes, Sir John 
Macdonald, and Sir Thomas MclIlwrath had been made 
Dictators of the Empire, with three months’ absolute 
power, they would have modified, if not changed, history, 
and made the Imperial idea an established fact; whereas, 
as they were not given that opportunity, this is what will 
happen :— 

“The Imperial idea is left to the average English states- 
man, the average English politician, the average English 
Tory, the average English Liberal, the average English 
clique, the average English constituency. And their bus- 
iness is to dawdle and blunder till Canada is absorbed in 
the States, and Australia strangles Anglo-Australia, and 
stands up to face the everlasting sun, on her own brave 
feet, joyous and defiant.” 

Whether we agree with Mr. Adams or not, his paper is 
well worth reading. A little too thin and screamy, per- 
haps, but full of an intensity of conviction that makes 
itself felt on every page. 

THE DOOM OF PORTUGAL. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has the first place in the Review 
with a paper on the future of Portugal, of which he 
prophesies even more evil things than Mr. Adams prophe- 
sies concerning the British Empire. It is an interesting 
paper, full of information which is possessed by few per- 
sons except the writer. He sums up the matter as fol- 
lows :— 

“The opinion of educated native and foreign observers 
on the spot—cynical, unhopeful men, most of them, and 
therefore, on that very account, perhaps not wholly philo- 
sophical—varies between whether the future of the coun- 
try is to be a slow process of decadence and decay into 
ruin, or whether the political and economical death of the 
country is to be accompanied by spasmodic convulsions or 
evolution and revolt.” 


THE DOOM OF PROTESTANTISM, OR OF MARRIAGE. 

After having smashed the Empire and polished off Portu- 
gal, an anonymous writer, who is either the Duke of Marl- 
borough or Mr. W. H. Mallock, signing himself “M. ,” 
makes short work with indissoluble marriage. The arti- 
cle on marriage and free thought appeals to all those who 
share in any way the modern spirit to facilitate divorce, 
granting it, in response to the wish of both parties, and 
of removing from it altogether any unnecessary discredit. 
That is to say, marriage should be dissoluble by mutual 
consent. There is a great deal in the article that is good 
and true, especially in what the writer says about the duty 
of married people to each other. He says that “no woman 
is nearer hell than a woman whose sole virtue is chastity.” 
But “M.” is on the wrong track when he invokes the mod- 
ern spirit to support his contention that a fit of bad tem- 
per is on the same plane as an act of adultery. For if the 
modern spirit teaches anything, it teaches the supreme 
importance of heredity, and this renders it impossible to 
place acts which affect the reproduction of the species on 
the same plane as acts which only wound the feelings. 
The sin, in the latter case, may often be greater in the 
sight of God, but that is a matter between God and the 
individual, with which society cannot interfere. It is 
otherwise in the case of acts which may have a direct re- 
sult in the birth of children, or in impairing the condi- 
tions best adapted for the proper multiplication of tke 
species. In order to guard against too easy a renuncia- 
tion of marriage obligations, the writer proposes that rich 
persons wishing to be divorced should surrender three 
fourths of their incomes, which should be held in trust for 
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their children and next heirs. The moral of the whole 
article, which seems to indicate that its real writer is Mr. 
Mallock and that it is nothing more than a masked plea 
in favor of Catholicism, is that we have either to have 
marriage dissoluble by consent, or logically find ourselves 
landed in Catholicism. 


MR. WALTER WREN ON THE WAR-PATH ONCE MORE. 

Lord Wolseley’s recent address on Military Education 
has started Mr. Walter Wren once more on the war-path 
against his ancient enemy, the public-school teacher. The 
whole-hearted zeal with which Mr. Wren wields the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife ‘s an edifying example of thor- 
ough-going energy. This article, like all his articles, leaves 
on the mind the impression that the only way to reform 
the public school is to adopt Carlyle’s prescription for the 
reform of the Foreign Office—to set a live coal under it; 
and that the public schoolmasters, as they escaped from 
the burning building, should be caught, tied up in a sack 
with snakes, and cast into the depths of the, sea. Then, 
and not till then, will justice have been done, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Wren be happy. 


THE NEW YACHTING. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie gives a charming account of his 
trip to Sebastopol and back, last August, in the Orient 
steamer Chimborazo, which carried eighty passengers on 
a yachting cruise to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
Sir Morrell praises the system of the omnibus yacht very 
highly, and says he found it one of the best of remedies 
for the effect of overwork and prolonged illness. He felt 
rejuvenated by his trip, which secured him repose in a pure 
atmosphere with constant change of scene. After this 
flaming certificate the Orient Company will be the most 
ungrateful of corporations if they do not give Sir Morell 
a “perpetual free pass” over their line for life. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW POET. 


His name is William Watson, of Liverpool. His poetry 
is to be found in a book published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
entitled “ Wordsworth’s Grave.” Mr. Howells agrees with 
Mr.Grant Allen. So does Mr. Walter Besant. Also Mr. 
Edward Clodd. Mr. William Watson is not a minor poet. 
He isa major. His poems, Mr. Grant Allen tells us, are 
a delicately finished piece of fine and austere handicraft, 
subdued, terse, graceful, carefully chased, daintily modu- 
lated, and clear as crystal. It is a rare and precious 
treasure of contemporary poetry. Since “In Memoriam,” 
Mr. Grant Allen has not heard from any new tongue 
so large and whole an utterance. What shall we say of 
all this but that Mr. Grant Allen has forgotten that 
great Hellenic secret, that the half is more than the 
whole, and so spoils the effect of his eulogy? Mr. William 
Watson is not quite Mr. William Shakespeare. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


There are some good articles in the Nineteenth Century, 
two of which—Miss Octavia Hill’s “Our Dealings with the 
Poor” and Sir Alfred C. Lyall’s “ Frontiers and Protector- 
ates”—are noticed elsewhere. 

ADVICE TO UNIONISTS IN DISTRESS. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in a paper entitled “The Next Par- 
liament,” advises his Unionist friends as to the course they 
should adopt in order to save themselves from extinction 
at the next general election. Hesuggests that they should 
pass a Local Government Bill for Ireland, reform the 
House of: Lords, and introduce a new scheme’ of redistri- 
bution. Having done this, they should pledge themselves 


to pass a bill next Parliament limiting hours of labor by 
legislation. He does not believe in the Eight Hours Bill, 
but he sees that the labor question will be one on which 
the next general election will turn. Lord Randolph 
Churchill seems to him the only leader capable of help- 
ing the Conservatives in this pinch, and no doubt Mr. Dicey 
is right in the instinct which leads him to select Lord 
Randolph Churchill as the predestined champion of a 
cause which is cynically put forward as unsound in prin- 
ciple, but useful in practice. He thinks Mr. Chamberlain 
will be the next Liberal Prime Minister after Mr. Glad- 
stone, but the condition of leadership is to be an indefi- 
nite postponement of Home Rule, from which it will be 
seen that Mr. Edward Dicey cannot claim to take high 
rank as a prophet of things to be. 


MR. FORBES’S REMINISCENCES. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, in his gossipy article, gives an 
interesting account of his reminiscences as a war corres- 
pondent. He thinks that Julius Cesar would have been 
an exceptionally brilliant war correspondent, but that 
Napoleon would have achieved first rank in that capacity 
if only he could have been a little truthful occasionally. 
The career is not without danger. The percentage of cas- 
ualty among war correspondents is greater than among 
the actual fighting men. In the Servian War of 1876,three 
correspondents were killed and four were wounded out of 
twelve who went under fire. Six died out of thirty that 
accompanied the Nile Expedition. 

The rest of his paper is somewhat miscellaneous, which 
is natural to one who has been imprisoned in war in France, 
Spain, Servia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria. Embedded in this interesting mass 
of gossip there is a curious picture of Sir Edward Malet as 
aman who can never, in any conceivable cireumstance, 
be made to look absurd. 


THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART. 


Mr.J.Stanley Little is one of the few men who write 
about art who have faith in their subject, and a capacity 
to make their faith somewhat intelligible to the inartistic 
public. In his paper on the “ Future of Landscape Art,” 
he predicts that it has a future, to begin with, and that 
this future will be an advance upon all that which is 
passed :— 

“A further word will come, if it come at all, from the 
painter or painters who are able to look at nature free 
from the prejudices and banalities of caste or occupation. 
. . . . In the work of the very greatest painters we detect 
a false quantity here, a wrong accent there; and, without 
entering into politico-social questions, it may be stoutly 
affirmed that, until a painter arises whose training has 
been such as to make him wholly insensible to feelings of 
caste, trade, or occupation—who shall know as much as 
the artisan or field laborer on the one hand, being equally 
at home in courts or with books on the other—a man 
whose education has been so wide (and the word educa- 
tion is used in its more legitimate sense) that he can re- 
gard all men and pursuits as things to understand and to 
see, not things to extenuate or to extol, each as low as 
each, each above each while below and equal with each, 
no matter from which end the consideration of them may 
proceed—until such impartiality as to artificial things be 
possible in man, we shall not have the greatest painter 
possible for us to have.” 

The question naturally arises, “When will such a prod- 
igy of an artist be expected to be seen in the horizon?” 
Not to-day, he admits, nor to-morrow, but perhaps the 
day after to-morrow. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE AT THE WAR OFFICE? 

General Sir George Chesney follows up the description 
of the lamentable state of affairs at the War Office with 
a plan of his own for remedying the same. He thus ex- 
plains, at the beginning of his paper, what he has set him- 
self to do: “The case for reform has been completely 
established. The country has had warnings enough, and 
should be satisfied with no reform which stops short of 
placing the administration of the army on a sound and rea- 
sonable footing; and this object can be attained only by 
placing responsibility and authority on the persons com- 
petent to exercise them. If this general principle be ac- 
cepted, it has next to be considered who are to be the 
chief professional officials whose responsibility is to be 
thus declared and enforced, and what are to be their re- 
spective functions. The determination of these points, 
which practically involves the project for a proper organ- 
ization of the War Department, is the object of this paper.” 

It is too long to enter into details as to how he proposes 
to reorganize the War Office, but it is sufficient to notice 
that at the close of his paper he maintains, what very few 
persons will be willing to deny, namely, that if things are 
allowed to go on in the present condition, we are inviting 
disaster such as overtook Prussia in 1806, or France in 
1870. 

THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 


Lord Lamington has a brief paper describing the results 
of his examination of the latest French conquest in Ton- 
quin, the gist of which is that Tonquin is a province very 
well worth having, but entirely mismanaged by people 
who do not know how to deal with a good thing when 
they have it. There are far too many functionaries, and 
there is far too little trade, and there are far too many 
dacoits. Lord Lamington explains briefly, but succinctly, 
how he would turn the whole administration of the col- 
ony upside down. He does not say so, but it is difficult 
to read his paper and not come to the conclusion that the 
best thing to be done for Tonquin and the Tonquinese 
would be for the French to take themselves home again, 
leaving their places to be taken by an English administra- 
tion. 

WILL AUSTRALIA REPUDIATE, 


Mr. Howard Willoughby, replying to Mr. Fortescue’s at- 
tack on “The Seamy Side of Australia,” ridicules the idea 
that the Australians will ever repudiate. He says that 
the Australian repudiating could be little better than a 
common thief, and he points with good reason to the ex- 
ample of New Zealand: 

“In New Zealand there occurred the overborrowing 
and the greatest extravagance and mismanagement 
which the colonies have witnessed, and the sever- 
est reaction followed. Nothing so bad is likely to 
happen again. But repudiation was never so much 
as hinted at by the wildest ranter. The people or- 
dered borrowing to be stopped, and they summarily dis- 
posed of the plungers. Expenses were cut down, econo- 
mies were introduced, taxes were increased, and now New 
Zealand has not only turned the corner, but is in a fair 
way to speedily recover her former buoyant prosperity. 
The New Zealander has had to pinch, but the holder of 
New Zealand debentures has never been in any doubt about 
the punctual payment of his interest.” 


IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER-TIPS. 

Mr. Francis Galton has finally decided that there is no 
means of identifying a human being so unerring as the 
simple method of taking a print of his finger-tips:— 

“This token of identity lies in the system of ramification 
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of the minute ridges that run across the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet, and it more especially resides in 
the scrolls or other patterns that the ridges form on the 
inner surfaces of the bulbs of the fingers.” 

The article, which is illustrated with a plate showing 
how finger-prints can be made and sorted, concludes with 
the following statement of what he hopes to see before 
long :— 

“T look forward to a time when every convict shall have 
prints taken of his fingers, by the prison photographer, at 
the beginning and end of his imprisonment, and a register 
made of them; when recruits for either service shall go 
through an analogous process; when the index-number of 
the hands shall usually be inserted in advertisements for 
persons who are lost or who cannot be identified, and 
when every youth who is about to leave his home for a 
long residence abroad shall obtain prints of his fingers at 
the same time that the portrait is photographed, for his 
friends to retain as a memento.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Douglas Galton, writing on “Demography,” sings the 
praises of the Hygienic Congress that is to be held in Lon- 
don this year. The Rev. Father Ryder, in a long paper 
“On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles,” defends Cardinal 
Newman against Dr. Abbott, selecting as his topics two 
miracles, the recovery of a blind man by the relics of St. 
Gervasius and Protasius, and the power of speech to the 
African Confessors deprived of their tongues. Mr.H. A. 
Kennedy discusses Ibsen, Henry James, and others under 
the title, “The Drama of the Moment,” in which he says 
that the most characteristic development of the stage to- 
day is the naturalistic actress. Woman has never been 
so vividly put on the stage as at present. Mr. Rowland E. 
Prothero gives us one of his interesting descriptions of 
French poets in his paper on “Théodore de Banville,” but 
he does not—unfortunately for many readers—attempt 
to give us an English translation of the verse which he se- 
lects for praise. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


The Westminster Review for August opens with an ar- 
ticle upon “ Federation and Free Trade.” The writer is 
Mr. Henry M. Prentiss. He concludes his paper with the 
following prophecy :— 

“No, it will not take another five hundred years to 
bring about the millennium of the united nations and the 
abolition of war. If ail the nations could free themselves 
from their prejudices, and make radical changes as rapidly 
as the Japanese, if they had the adaptive power of the 
Japanese, or the hard common-sense of the Australians, 
no time would be lost in establishing a world-embracing 
Federation, and all the burning questions that now divide 
the nations would either be settled in the International 
Legislature, or would have to be tried and decided by an 
International Court of Arbitration, whose decrees would be 
enforced by the combined power of the civilized world.” 

Mr. Theodore Stanton continues his article on Abraham 
Lincoln, which he is spinning out a little too long. Mr. 
Macnamara contributes a paper which is rather painful 
reading, describing the ignorance and incapacity of rural 
school boards in small villages. His practical advice is 
as follows :— 

“Tf the localities must raise penny by penny for every 
copper doled out imperially, let the areas of local adminis- 
tration be enlarged if thereby the incidence of this taxa- 
tion may be equalized. And, above all, by the same 
means, let us remove from the helm of popular control 
those individuals who, through ignorance, prejudice, sel- 
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fishness, or other reason, would circumscribe, starve, or 
hinder the proper equipment of those into whose hands are 
passing the destinies of this great State.” 

There is a somewhat pedantic paper on “ The Teaching of 
History,” the main point being that there are no histo- 
rians who can write history, as all those now in existence 
are deficient in knowledge of practical affairs. The most 
interesting article in the Review is Mrs. Aldis’s account of 
the struggle for justice for women in the universities. 
Mrs. Aldis has the advantage of looking back upon her old 
battles from a colony which has set an example to the Old 
Country in this as it has in some other respects :— 

“In New Zealand, where these words are written, sex 
confers no privilege in the University. Lectures, scholar- 
ships, degrees, Convocation, all are open to women as 
well as to men, who are capable of profiting by them, or 
of attaining to them. On Diploma Day the lady gradu- 
ates, in cap, gown, and the pretty pink hood, take their 
places among the other graduates.” 

There is another article by Mr.Gundry, who writes on 
“The Recent Audience in China.” He tells the whole 
struggle for diplomatic recognition on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the foreign powers. The following descrip- 
tion of the Emperor at the audience is worth quoting :— 

“The Emperor himself is described as having an air of 
decided personal distinction. ‘Rather pale and dark, with 


a well-shaped forehead, long black, arched eyebrows, 
large mournful dark eyes, a sensitive mouth, and an un- 
usually long chin; he wore, together with an air of great 
gentleness and intelligence, an expression of melancholy, 
due, naturally enough, to the deprivation of nearly all the 
pleasures of his age and to the strict life which the hard 
and complicated duties of his high position force him to 


lead. He was dressed, like his Ministers, in a puce-colored 
silk robe, with dragon embroideries on the shoulders and 
breast,and a large felt hat of the ordinary official pattern.’ ” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


The National Review, which is now published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold at 37 Bedford Street, London—by whom 
it is edited does not appear—contains the usual indispen- 
sable article on “The Persecuted Russian Jews,” reference 
to which is made elsewhere. Its political leader is anony- 
mous. It is devoted to the Session and to the domestic 
questions. 

It contains little that is new beyond an assertion that 
the successes of the Opposition at the by-elections are prob- 
ably due to Free Education. Considering that three-fourths 
of the seats won by the Liberals were won before the 
Government had committed themselves to Free Education, 
the truth of this explanation is not very obvious. How- 
ever, the remedy for Ministerial reverses lies within the 
grasp of Ministers themselves, for the same writer tells us 
that the Government would have been more popular if 
they had been a little less successful. Lord Salisbury 
manages foreign affairs so well that people forget there 
are any foreign affairs to manage. The uniformity of 
success needs the break of an occasional failure in order 
to enable the country to appreciate his invaluable services. 

Mr. Hugh E. Egerton writes upon “ The Historical Drama 
and the Teaching of History.” He concludes his article 
by a curious appeal in favor of the Magic Lantern Mission. 
What is wanted, he declares, is something that shall bring 
history home to the common intelligence of the average 
workingman, and the only means remaining by which 
history can be taught are lectures relieved and animated 
by calling in the aid of sight. In other words, if the 
masses are to be taught and interested in history, it can 
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only be done by the aid of a magic lantern. The lectures 
might be developed into the representation of historical 
tableaux vivants. 

Mrs. Andrew Lang ridicules the ideal household of 
Rousseau. Mr.Karl Blind publishes an appeal for the 
Triple Alliance, which is based upon the hankering of the 
Pope for his Temporal Power; and, secondly, upon the 
dread of Russian predominance in the Mediterranean. 
Against French Voltaireans, who support the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, and Russian designs on Constantinople, 
he thinks the Triple Alliance of monarchical countries 
forms a necessary barrier very useful to the French 
Republican cause itself. The upset of the Triple Alliance 
would mean war between France and Germany, and that 
war, however it might terminate, could only bring dis- 
aster to the Republic, for the general who rode in triumph 
into Berlin would be little likely to brook the restraints 
imposed by Republican “superstitions.” 

The most interesting article in the Review is Mr. W.E. 
Hodgson’s protest against the degradation of British field 
sports. Betting and the newspapers, he thinks, are ruin- 
ing everything. Matches are only played for gate-money, 
driving has been introduced in deer forests in order to 
enable indifferent sportsmen to shoot a deer at short range, 
and generally we are all going to the bad. So says Mr. 
Hodgson, who has, besides, a good deal to say about the 
intrinsic cruelty of fishing and the evil consequences that 
are likely to follow from the present boom in golf. Evca 
golf, he maintains, is no longer pursued for the sake of 
sport, but solely for the sake of winning a five-pound note 
or amedal. In fact, according to Mr. Hodgson, it may 
be said of British sports that “the trail of the serpent is 
over them all.” 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins has an interesting article of historical 
gossip concerning some famous pirates, who must have 
been almost as disagreeable to sail with as to have been 
captured by. Mrs.James C. Robertson’s paper upon the 
Anglo-Indians is a plea for Eurasian and European women 
in India. All benevolent efforts have hitherto passed over 
their head, and they have been allowed to wallow unheeded 
in such a slough of ignorance and misery that it is no 
wonder they have lost all belief in the goodness of God 
or of men. 

Under the head of “A Materialist’s Paradise,” Mr. 
Morris Hewlett cudgels the head of Mr. William Morris 
for his “News from Nowhere.” 


NEW REVIEW. 


THE New Review for August contains Mr. Arnold 
White’s report on the possibility of Jewish colonization, 
which is noticed elsewhere, and is one of the most impor- 
tant articles in the magazines of the month. As if to make 
up for a valuable contribution to the great social question 
of the day, the rest of the magazine is very slight. A 
short story, which Mr.George Moore calls “A Remem- 
brance,” a dissertation on “Love and Fiction,” which 
would call for no attention if it were not signed by Paul 
Bourget, and an account of “Nathan Brown,” a mission- 
ary in Assam, by Professor Max Miiller, do not call for 
more than passing mention. Captain Shaw’s article on 
“Theatre Fires, Their Causes and Remedies,” sets forth 
the improvements which, in the opinion of the late Chief 
of the Fire Brigade, should be made in order to give the 
indispensable minimum of security to theatre-goers. The 
fire rate of theatres is very high. 

“In the years 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 there were fifty- 
five theatres destroyed and twenty-three damaged, making 
a total of seventy-eight, and there were four hundred and 
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ninety persons killed and two hundred and six injured, 
making a total of six hundred and ninety-six. In the 
year 1890 there were thirteen theatres destroyed, and fif- 
teen damaged by fire, and two panics from other causes, 
making a total of thirty casualities, but no spectators 
were killed, and only seven were injured.” 

Mr.E.N. Buxton has an interesting paper embodying 
“Reminiscences of Elk Hunting.” Mr. H. Marshall Ward 
contributes a paper on “Trees and Flowers” to the series 
entitled “A Model City; or, Reformed London.” His list 
of flowers and shrubs that can be grown in a great city 
will be useful to those who are wondering what they shall 
put into their town gardens. The most interesting paper 
in the Review is “From the Maid’s Point of View,” in 
which a maid, or some one masquerading as such, says 
many things which are somewhat to the point, although 
she is rather given to moralizing. Speaking of the latitude 
allowed to fine ladies in matters of morals, she says:— 

“When our Lord forgave the woman of Samaria, He 
did not ask whether she was a lady or a servant; and 
what scores of ladies do and do not get punished for, I 
don’t see why a poor girl should not do and go scot free, 
too.” 

The moral of it all is, that if some mistresses were half 
as respectable as their maids the world would go better 
than it does now. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The July issue of the Edinburgh Review has several 
readable articles, some of them above the average. The 
first place is given to the disappointing memoirs of Tal- 
leyrand, of which it is a waste of time even to speak. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. 

Miss Agnes M.Clerke’s recent work, in which she dis- 
cusses the latest theories of stellar science, and Professor 
Norman Lockyer’s meteoritic hypothesis, which at the 
present time is evoking the keen criticisms of astronomical 
sages, form the basis for this article. The part now played 
by photography in discovering the existence of stars 
indiscernible by the telescope, and the value of the spec- 
trum to determine stellar motion, is also noticed. Of the 
latter the writer remarks :— . 

“In the spectrum of a star minute displacements of 
known lines are produced towards the blue end by the 
motion of approach, and towards the red by that of 
recession. ‘The refrangibility of the luminous beams is 
changed, in the one case, by the crowding together of the 
ethereal vibrations, rendering them more numerous in a 
given time; in the other by their being (as it were) drawn 
asunder, and so rendered less numerous.’ Moreover, these 
spectroscopic motion displacements are proportional to 
the velocity of the star; they can be measured; they are 
absolutely independent of distance, and it is argued that 
they may be eventually utilized to determine stellar paral- 
laxes so minute as to be otherwise insensible.” 

THE BEATRICE OF DANTE. 

The recent occurrence of the six hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Beatrice has stirred up into renewed activ- 
ity the controversy respecting her personality, and asa 
necessary consequence has produced, more particularly in 
Germany and Italy, various works on the subject. The 
reviewer examines the three principal types under which 
the conflicting theories respecting the Beatrice of the 
“Vita Nuova” and of the “Divina Commedia” are pro- 
pounded. These are respectively the realistic, which 
maintains that the Beatrice of Dante was the historical 
Beatrice Portinari, glorified by the imagination of the 
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great poet; the idealistic, which makes Beatrice the ideal 
of womanhood, the embodiment of female perfection, 
never to be realized on earth; and the symbolical, which 
selects an arbitrarily chosen figure or type, under which 
something else is represented, the thing thus represented 
being the sole reality, as the Church in the Apocalypse is 
depicted under the figure of the Lamb’s wife. The 
reviewer, who takes up the cudgels for the realistic school, 
makes out a very good case for his side of the question. 


AN ESTIMATE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Mr. Kipling’s position as a writer is discussed, and the 
grounds on which his popularity rests are criticised. The 
following conclusion is reached :— 

“Mr. Kipling’s work shows, in some respects, extraor- 
dinary promise; but his actual performances have been 
extravagantly praised. Heis a master of the form of 
short stories, of incident, and in this direction the tide of 
literary fashion has recently turned. He has shown him- 
self, though the field is at present limited, to be possessed 
of no ordinary gift of pathos, and of the more precious 
gift of creative sympathy. He can transform himself at 
will into the soul of the British private or the drummer 
boy. But his experience of other sides of life is still so 
narrow that he foists off upon his readers as reality a view 
of society which is apparently taken from journals whose 
existence depends on their capacity to overhear and exag- 
gerate the gossip of the servants’ hall. If Mr. Kipling 
learns more of the real world, or if he can acquire a 
measure of the joviality and catholicity which made 
Dickens the master of the humbler grades of life, he will 
do some of the best work the present generation has yet 
seen. But even here a danger lies before him. His powers 
will be comparatively wasted if he does not abandon his 
mistaken mission of convincing the British public that a 
literal coarseness of treatment and a gratuitously rough 
touch are necessary to emancipate art from the leading 
strings of pedantry.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are also articles on Canon Rawlinson’s History 
of Phoenicia, the “Correspondence of John Murray,” 
“London Architecture in the Nineteenth Century,” in 
which the Law Courts and various government buildings 
come in for a large measure of censure, and the improve- 
ment in the style of our modern dwelling-houses a pro- 
portionate share of praise, and the “Melville and Levin 
Memoirs,” which trace the fortunes of these noble houses 
that played a distinguished part in the history of Scotland. 
One of the family, Lord Melville, was President of the 
Privy Council from 1695 to the time of his death in 1707. 
The article on “The Future of Quakerism” is dealt with 
elsewhere. 


FHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Quarterly is a good number, and contains several 
articles of considerable interest, those on “The Making of 
Germany,” and “ The Conflict between Capital and Labor,” 
being noticed elsewhere. 

THE LATER JANSENISTS. 

This article deals with the first instalment of a monu- 
mental work, projected by M. Séché on the later fortunes of 
the Jansenists, and continues the history of the sect from 
the point where the admirable work of Saint-Beuve leaves 
it. M. Séché contends that Jansenism was rooted in 
Gallicanism, from which it derived its strength and per- 
manence. This bond of union was strengthened by the 
mutual hatred by the Jansenists and the Gallicans of the 
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Jesuits, whom Pascal in his “ Provincial Letters” attacked 
with such ridicule and scorn. The polemical aim of M. 
Séché’s work is the regeneration of the French Church 
by infusing into it the practical moral and religious qual- 
ities which he contends are exemplified in the lives of his 
Jansenist models. 


PLAUTUS AND HIS IMITATORS. 

Herr Karl von Reinhardstoetter takes each comedy 
separately and lays an analysis of the plot and a statement 
of its merits before his readers and notes the imitations 
he has discovered by a patient search, such as is given to 
German authors alone to delight in, through the dramatic 
literature of Europe. The author traces the decline of 
Plautus, who, in the first century and in the Middle Ages, 
was the most read of all writers, to the plays of Shake- 
speare, who, “like the sun, banished the stars,” and to 
the fact that, contrary to the case of the Greek tragedy, 
Shakespeare met Plautus on his own ground. The 
reviewer discusses the question how far Shakespeare was 
acquainted with and used the comedies of Plautus; and 
contrasting the wholesale plagiarism of Molitre with our 
great dramatist’s use of the Latin author, he says:— 

“But in Shakespeare, and other truly great authors, 
the plagiarism is only the leaven unavoidably and uncon- 
sciously assimilated by the poet’s mind; it is not the 
essential thing, or, if it is, it is so altered and improved 
by its new setting that the theft is condoned. In Shake- 
speare the idea borrowed is a graft, which surpasses the 
original stock in fruit; in Molitre the original tree is 
simply transplanted. In Shakespeare the sentiment pla- 
giarized resembles a diamond taken from the head of an 
idol to glitter in the diadem of a civilized monarch. 
Moliére’s pages are often like a museum to which the idol 
itself is transferred. In your true plagiarist no new dress 
hides,no added beauty glorifies the theft.” 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The writer of this article treats pleasantly of the old- 
world memories and antiquity of this county of ancient 
churches, noble courtry houses, and quaint Dutch-like 
towns. In the county, Boston is the most interesting 
town to all Americans as the parent of their own greater 
city, and is immortalized in Hawthorne’s “Our Old 
Home” :— 

“The whole scene made an odd impression of bustle and 
sluggishness and decay, and a remnant of wholesome life; 
and I could not but contrast it with the mighty and pop- 
ulous activity of our own Boston, which was once the 
feeble infant of this old English town—the latter, perhaps, 
almost stationary since that day, as if the birth of such 
an offspring had taken away its own principle of growth.” 

But Boston is moving with the times, and has now a 
fine new dock costing some £80,000, and with its new 
channel to the sea is slowly developing its trade. 

PEEL’S EARLY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir Robert Peel’s “Private Correspondence,” and the 
“Croker Papers,” published in 1884, give us a valuable 
insight into the character and life of the “best misunder- 
stood man” of his day. “Twice Prime Minister, he found 
an aristocratic monarchy, and left a crowned republic,” 
so great were the political changes which took piace during 
the period of his public career. Opposed to all the great 
reforms of his day—catholic emancipation, free trade, 
parliamentary reform—he took an active part in carrying 
all these measures. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among the other articles are the following: The inev- 

table John Murray has a learned article on Medieval 
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Athens, and a sympathetic notice of the late Signor Gio- 
vanni Morrelli, patriot and art connoisseur, to whose 
wondrous artistic intuition is due the rectification of the 
authorship of many paintings. One of his triumphs in 
this direction was the dethroning of perhaps the most 
popular picture of the last hundred years, the recumbent 
and reading “ Magdalen,” ascribed to Correggio, but shown 
by Signor Morrelli to be the work of a Flemish artist. 
In Signor Morrelli’s judgment the most beautiful picture 
in the world is Raphael’s Sistine “Madonna” at Dresden, 
and the grandest portrait Titian’s “Charles V. on Horse- 
back” at Madrid, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Atlantic for August is a very readable number. 
Wendell P. Garrison’s paper on “The Reform of the 
Senate,” and W. D. McCrackan’s “Six Centuries of Self- 
Government” are noticed among the leading articles. Mr. 
John C. Ropes, writing of “General Sherman,” gives a very 
full sketch of Sherman’s military career. Mr. Ropes is 
decidedly critical at times and especially in the case of 
the famous “March to the Sea,” which he considered was 
badly conceived and ill-advised in the extreme; but he 
admits that it was admirably carried out and was justified 
by the results. He says: “In truth, it is far from easy 
to draw the portrait of General Sherman. Here is an 
officer of high rank, who began his service in the war at 
the first battle of Bull Run; who received the surrender 
of the last of the Confederate generals; who was at the 
head of one of the finest armies in the country, but who 
never commanded in a great, still less a decisive battle; 
whose most famous exploit consisted in marching a large 
and well-appointed force almost unopposed through the 
enemy’s country; and whose reputation, nevertheless, 
stands as high, at least with the Northern public, as that 
of any of the generals of the Union.” 

If any one is under the erroneous impression that 
“cookery books” are devoid of literary excellence, let 
him turn to Alice Morse Earl’s charming little article 
“The Queen’s Closet Opened,” in which she exploits for 
our amusement some ancient tomes, dealing with recipes 
of the most varied character. 

Not less delightful is Agnes Repplier on “The Oppres- 
sion of Notes.” She makes all manner of fun of the 
editorial absurdities which she cites, and concludes: “ Per- 
haps the day is not far distant when even Mother Goose 
will afford food for instruction and a fresh industry for 
authors, and when the hapless children of the dawning 
century will be confronted with a dozen highly abbrevi- 
ated notes referring them to some Icelandic saga or re- 
mote Indian epic for the bloody history of the Three Blind 
Mice.” 

The “Disputed Correspondence” of which Harriet 
Waters Preston and Louise Dodge write is that of Paul 
and Seneca. The Atlantic is pleasantly addicted to bird- 
notes and other bits of nature, which are especially ad- 
mirable this month in Edith M. Thomas’s “Notes from a 
Wild Garden” and Olive Thorne Miller’s “Two Little 
Drummers.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Chautauquan for July is wide awake as usual. 
Among our “Leading Articles” appears an abstract of 
Professor W. Bemis’s paper entitled “What Shall be 
Taxed?” where also is noticed Dr. Theodore L. Flood’s 
reminiscences of “Old Chautauqua Days.” 

In her perambulations under the auspices of the Labor 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


Department of the Bureau of Statistics, Miss Clare de 
Graffenried has discovered in New England what she can 
conscientiously call “ A Town Minus Poverty.” 

This town is a type of “many others of the same class.” 
Of the 1800 inhabitants nearly a fourth work in the two 
woollen mills. This fourth is “the community itself, their 
houses on every street among the best, their children 
pupils of the schools and institute, their wives building 
up the merchants’ trade, their savings swelling bank 
funds and loan associations.” The pretty two-storied 
dwellings of the operatives caused Miss de Graffenried to 
break the tenth commandment, and to them were usually 
attached accommodations for a cow and even a team. 

That such a standard of comfort should be attained by 
a people earning from $20 to $50 a month indicates 
exceptional thrift and good sense. Some of the striking 
social features are the conditions of marriage—the wife @ 
generally being older than the husband and working in 
the mill for a time after marriage. The astonishingly 
small quota of children in the native families would have 
comforted the soul of Malthus. The largest encountered 
“contained but five heirs, and the majority are childless 
or have had but one son and daughter.” 

In “Modern Surgery,” C.R.Hammerton describes with 
rather realistic detail some of the work now possible with 
the aid of anesthetics and antiseptics. “It has come to 
be literally true that recovery from an amputation usually 
takes place in about half the time required to mend a 
broken limb.” And such are the mechanical resources of 
the modern maker of artificial limbs, that sometimes peo- 
ple prefer to have a limb amputated and replaced, rather 
than wait for it to heal! 

C. M. Fairbanks writes on the interesting subject of 
“TIlustration and the Illustrators,” and Prof. Trowbridge of 
Harvard discusses “Flying by Means of Electricity”; the 
problem seems to be to get a storage battery of greater 
power and less weight. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Cosmopolitan for August surpasses itself as a 
“popular” magazine. The paper on “Pictorial Journal- 
ism,” by Valerian Gribayédoff, and Murat Halstead on 
“Prince Bismarck ” and “ The Johns Hopkins University,” 
by President Gilman, are treated at length elsewhere. 

The novel of the month is by Amélie Rives. The title, 
“According to St. John,” may cause her admirers some 
apprehension as to the effect her Paris life has had on the 
fair novelist, but judging from this first instalment she 

. has remained quite herself. 

John C. Roberts contributes a novel paper on “ Dissected 
Emotions,” in which sadness, laughter, graveness, sorrow, 
pain, etec., are described with much anatomical detail in 
the text, and with a gratefully compensating liveliness in 
the illustrations of such eminent exponents as Ellen 
Terry, John McCullough, Florence Saint John, and Mr, 
Gladstone. 

“The Court Jesters of England ” is the title of an attrac- 
tive article by Esther Singleton. The celebrated fools, 
Will Sommers, John Heywood, Richard Tarleton, Archie 
Armstrong, and others are noticed and their wise sayings 
quoted from. In the earlier days, some of the court fools 
came to great wealth and power, but generally the old 
adage concerning a fool and his money held very strictly 
true. 

Gen. Adam Badeau writes on “Gambling in High Life,” 
akind of life which, a footnote tells us, he is entirely 
adequate to describe. If there is any raison d’étre for 
his paper outside of the society anecdotes of dubious flavor 


and no point, it is perhaps in impressing the fact that 
the English people are and always have been gambling 
people. 

Fannie Aylmer Mathews sketches the life and work of 
some of the chief members of the “ Woman’s Press Club 
of New York City,” founded thirty-five years ago by Mrs. 
Croly (“Jenny June”). The photographs are dismal in the 
extreme. “The Ducal Town of Uzes” would not have 
much interest if Mr.Janvier had not been there. Joseph 
P. Reed describes “ Placer Mining,” and John Bowles con- 
tributes quite a pretty dream, “A Romance of an Hour.” 


THE CENTURY. 


The Century Company are to be congratulated on the 
fine August number of their magazine, which presents 
especially timely articles on “The German Emperor,” by 
Poultney Bigelow, “The Press as a Newsgatherer,” by 
William Henry Smith, and “Our Summer Migration,” by 
Edward Hungerford; these are noticed in our department 
devoted to “ Leading Articles.” 

Among the editorial “Topics of the Times,” an ex- 
cellent sketch is given of the extraordinary series of 
financial operations which have led up to the “ Argentine 
Cheap Money Paradise.” In this land flowing with 
ecédulas and cheap paper money, to every man, woman 
and child there are $100 of currency and #203 of National 
debt. The resulting monetary chaos is held up by the 
Century as an impressive warning to Senator Stanford 
and his disciples. ; 

Henry Van Dyke, “On the Study of Tennyson,” is quite 
delightful. He says to his imaginary pupil, “Candidly, 
then, and after serious reflection, upon my literary honor 
and conscience, I believe that the very best way to study 
any poet is to read his poems,” nor can the most con- 
densed extractum carnis of a poet, nor the efforts of the 
most accomplished reviewer, do away with the necessity of 
this preliminary. In these days when the “Shakespeare 
student” or devoted member of the “Browning Club” 
thinks it necessary to have his own and everybody else’s 
“conception” of motive and plot and character, and may 
or may not have ever read his poet in a quiet corner 
without thinking of the next club meeting—in such a state 
of affairs, Mr. Van Dyke’s gentle irony has a distinct 
value. 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward, the young husband of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, has chosen a remarkable setting for his 
imaginative story, “The White Crown.” The scene is 
Europe; France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, have 
trebled their armies and their debts and the destruc- 
tiveness of their firearms; “the million-headed dog of 
war was straining at its leash”; a huge conflict of the 
nations is to take place, when a mysteriously powerful 
stranger appears at the several courts of Europe in turn, 
leaving behind him converts to the order of the White 
Crown. On the field of battle, as the German Emperor 
is about to precipitate the human thunders, the Stranger 
comes forth, is proclaimed the Prince of Peace, and the 
French and German armies kneel to receive his benedic- 
tion, from which occasion dates the abolition of war. 
That Mr. Ward should have been able to carry out so 
tremendous an idea consistently was not to be expected, 
and we should feel grateful that he is striking, suggestive, 
and, withal, reverent. 

The California joint stock company’s expedition which 
is described by Willard B. Farwell in “Cape Horn and 
Co-operative Mining in ’49,” had nothing to do with Cape 
Horn except that they went round it, and didn’t do any 
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co-operative mining at all; but the very entertaining 
truth of their voyage quite makes up for the fiction of the 
title. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


In the August number of Harper’s there is an interest- 
ing paper on “Nihilists in Paris,” by J. H. Rosny, which 
is noticed as a leading article. The magazine opens with 
arather imposing article on New Zealand, by J. M. Grant. 
Mr. Grant’s description is lively and readable. We are 
struck by the presence in the New Zealand Parliament of 
native Maori representatives. He repeats a speech made 
by one of the four native members of the House of 
Representatives, through an interpreter; it might present 
a useful lesson in concise and forcible expression to some 
of our own legislative orators. Of tramps, great num- 
bers find on the highways of New Zealand a local habi- 
tation under the euphonious name of “Swaggers”; and 
the fame has gone abroad of the other pest—the huge 
armies of rabbits, that are the greatest enemies of the 
sheep-farmer. Dr. Andrew Wilson on “What is In- 
heritance?” is purely exegetical. He starts out with the 
original Darwinian theory of pangenesis, shows how it 
has been modified in the writings of Weissman and Galton 
and Lamarck; his conclusions are that “the body of an 
individual animal or plant is to be regarded, from the 
point of view of heredity, as consisting of two distinct 
elements. There are germ-cells and body-cells, the former 
devoted to the important work of reproducing the race, 
the latter constituting the actual bodily material, and 
discharging all the ordinary functions through which the 
individual life is maintained.” 

Now that Mr. Lang has found that “Huckleberry Finn” 
is not only “an almost perfect gem of romance and 
humor,” but also possesses Homeric attributes which we 
unclassical Americans may not appreciate, we turn with 
renewed interest to Mark Twain’s little story, wearing 
the laconic title “Luck.” It is the two-page sketch of an 
individual with absolutely no brains, who attained fame 
and honor by a life-long series of lucky blunders. 


SCRIBNER’S. 

Scribner’s for August relapses into fiction. There are 
half a dozen stories, with only Andrew Lang’s article on 
“Piccadilly” and John H. Wigmore’s on “ Parliamentary 
Days in Japan” to offset them. Mr. Lang’s paper is dis- 
cussed elsewhere as a leading article. 

In this second paper on Japan Mr. Wigmore succeeds in 
getting to the Parliament. Some features of the parlia- 
mentary rules seem queer to us. There is no formal open- 
ing of the House for business. The President and Secre- 
tary enter and take their seats, the members being already 
in their places, and the orders of the day are read. In 
true Japanese style the session opens some fifteen or 
twenty minutes after its appointed hour. The president, 
Mr. Nakajima, has no gavel, nor does he use any substi- 
tute; but he manages the House with great composure 
and dexterity. In case of a breach of rules, he merely 
declares the member out of order, or asks him to wait a 
while. Of the story-telling, the serial begun by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne naturally possesses 
the most interest. It is called “The Wrecker,” but in the 
prologue and three chapters that appear, we find none of 
the exciting scenes that might have been expected under 
such a title from the author of “Treasure Island.” How- 
ever, We are not out of the woods yet. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The work of this association is published quarterly in 
magazine form under the above title. In the volume 
dated July we notice elsewhere Mr. George Bourinot’s 
paper on “Canada and the United States.” 

That the superstition of three centuries ago had no re- 
spect for persons is proven in Mr. Geore L. Burr’s re- 
searches on “The Fate of Dietrich Flade.” Dietrich Flade 
was the City Judge of Tréves, who in 1589 was burnt at 
the stake for witchcraft. Mr. Burr has obtained the 
hitherto unknown document containing the minutes of 
Flade’s trial, and from this and other sources he con- 
structs a striking picture of the absurdities and horrors 
of witchcraft trials. 

In “The Philosophic Aspects of History,” the Hon. 
William T. Harris emphasizes the importance of devoting 
a proper attention to the philosophy of history, that is, 
briefly, the “general form” and “large variations that fil) 
entire epochs and whole continents,” as distinguished from 
all concrete detail. He decides that “the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon nationalities are the two forms most need- 
ing attention at present from the student of philosophic 
history. “The Roman centralization and the Anglo- 
Saxon local self-government—the permanent element in 
the Roman idea of private property, the permanent ele- 
ment in the Anglo-Saxon let-alone (laissez-faire) policy, 
these are the aspects on which specialization is not only 
invited, but in a sense compelled by the new problems 
arising from the phenomenal growth of cities inf our time.” 

Prof. R. H. Dabney, President, takes decided exception 
to Mr. C. K. Adams’s assertion that there is “no well- 
grounded promise . . . of a science of history.” Prof. 
Dabney asserts that history is a science because it treats 
of events, each and every one of which is the result of 
and part of a long chain of causes bound together by 
irrefragable laws. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY. 

This bulky Review is, as the list of uniformly Reverend 
and Right Reverend contributors shows, entirely official. 
In “The Idea of a Parochial School” the Rev. John Mur- 
phy contents himself with pointing out two main 
superiorities the parochial system would possess over the 
public schools, viz., the freedom from political corruption, 
and the better class of teachers that would be drawn from 
the Catholic Sisterhood. The remainder of the paper is 
taken up with advice as to the means by which the most 
perfect results shall be obtained when the “Idea” has 
germinated. Bryan J. Clinch discusses “The Prospect 
for Irish Home Rule.” He gives a good sketch of the 
field of battle, and then settles down to the discussion of 
Mr. Parnell. He boldly says that while “there is no 
moral law which compels us, either individually or 
in a body, never to employ the services of adulterers or 
thieves or murderers, providing the ends for which we 
employ them are themselves righteous,” still reasons of 
practical expediency urge that the former leader of Ire- 
land should be consigned to as much political oblivion as 
he will submit to. Mr. Clinch deplores the fall of Parnell 
from grace the more that. it came when, as he considers, 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament was imminent. 
He insists, however, that Mr. Parnell is not a necessity, 
that there are plenty of big and strong fish in the political 
sea, John Dillon, William O’Brien, Justin McCarthy, and 
Thomas Sexton, and that in the light of the recent Liberal 
successes it rests only with the Irish people to obtait 
Home Rule in short order. 
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THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


THE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU AND ITS EDITOR. 


In Germany the magazine hero of the moment is Dr. Julius Rodenberg, 
editor of the Deutsche Rundschau. He has just attained his sixtieth year, 
and his friends and admirers have been helping him to observe his birth- 
day in right festal fashion. Some of the magazines, notably Nord und 
Sid for July and Heft 13 of Ueber Land und Meer, have also done honor 
to their “colleague,” in suitable articles and reminiscences, so that this 
month, when the Continental edition of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be 
started, he may quite appropriately form the subject of a brief biographi- 
cal sketch. 


DR. JULIUS RODENBERG. 


Before settling down to his literary work at Berlin, Dr. Rodenberg had 
wandered about Europe a good deal; and of all the countries which he vis- 


ited England would seem to have pleased him most. In his poems, novels, 
and sketches, he constantly shows us how well he knows the turmoil of the 
great city, with its dingy districts on the Thames and its more aristocratic 
quarters of the West End. But he is equally well acquainted with the more 
secluded country-seats out of hearing of the metropolis, and with scenery 
and life in Wales and in the Emerald Isle. “An Autumn in Wales” and 
“London in the Autumn Fog” were some of the fruits of his visit in 1856. 
The tragic side of London life also made a deep impression on him—that 
intense feeling of loneliness and the consciousness of being utterly friend- 
less in a sea of human beings; and as the result of his emotions he has 
given the world his sketch, “The Girl from Seven Dials.” 

Two years later Dr. Rodenberg went over to Ireland, passing through 
Wales on his way, and greeting his old friends at the farm where he stayed 
on his previous Welsh tour. To the Irish tour we owe “ The Isle of Saints,” 
and “The Harp of Erin,” in which the author contends that there is proba- 
bly no other country where folk-lore and religious belief have such a deep 


GERMAN. 


Deutsche Revu:.—Breslau. 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXVII. 

Berlin and the North Baltic Canal. Vice-Ad 
miral Batsch. 

Vienna Medical School. III. <A. Kronfeld. 

Cornelius and Kaulbach in Diisseldorf. IT. 
H. Miiller. 

The French Revolution and the Modern State 
(concluded). 

Unpublished Correspondence of Ludwig von 
Knebel. K. T. Gaedertz. 


August. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. July. 

The Autograph Album of August von Goethe 
I. Dr. W. Vulpius 

A Newly Discovered Legend of the Creation 
of the World. Dr. F. Hommel. 

The Croy Tapestry of Greifswald University. 
J. Lessing. 

Political Correspondence. 

Die Gesellschaft —Leipzig. Heft 7. 

“Andreas Hofer;” a Suabian Peasant Play 
O. Panizza. 

Poems by Peter Merwin and others. 

Psychophilosophy. G. Ludwig. 

“St. Elizabeth:” A New People’s Play, by W. 
Henzen. L.Sturm. 

Wilhelm Wundt. With Portrait. E Steiger 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. August. 


Max Waldau: a Forgotten Poet. Il. R.von 
Gottschall. 

Dr. Max von Forckenbeck. 

On the Death of Moltke. Poem. K. Gjelleruo. 

Carl Gottlieb Svarez. II. E.Schwartz. 

Pen Pictures of Holstein. Il. L.Siegfried 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. July 1. 

The “Giovannino” by Michelangelo in the 
Berlin Museum. (illus.) W. Henke. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben. G. Kreyenberg 

Rastatt (concluded). R. Wagner. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. A 
Bauer. 

Political Correspondence—The Triple Alli- 
ance; Russia, France, and the Pope; the 
European Statesman in the Paris Figaro; 
Austria, ete. 

The End of the 
Duruy. 


Dream (concluded), G. 


Neue Monat- 


Velhagen und Klasing’s 
July. 


shefte.—Berlin. 


Ten New Songs by Rudolph Baumbach. 

Minna Herzlieb. With Portrait. J.E. Frei- 
herr von Grotshuss. 

The Berlin Art Exhibition. 
von Spielberg. 

Winland: The Discovery of America in the 
Eleventh Century. Dr. O. L. Jiriezek. 

Playing Cards. (illus.) Dr.O. Doering. 

Oriental Carpets. (illus.) C.von Vincenti. 


(ilus.) Hanna 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Monatshefte.— 
Berlin. Quarterly. August. 
(ilus.) II. 
Ferdinand Meyer. 

E. Zabel. 
(Iilus.) I. 


L. Salomon. 
Zurich 


Palermo. 

Konrad 
With Portrait. 

The Tournament. 
den. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, and the Yil- 
diz Palace. With Portrait. H. Vambéry. 


Poet. 


A.von Hey- 


Heft 12. 


Unterharz. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 


The Thyra 
(illus. ) 

German Churches and Schools in Paris. Dr. 
F. Tetzner. 


Valley in the 





Poisonous Reptiles. (Illus.) Karl Vogt. 
The Youth of the Austrian Emperor Joseph. 
. A. Kleinschmidt. 

New York's Arab Colony. 

In the Wasgau—Hagenau, ete., in Alsace. 
(us.) O.Schwebel. 

Railway Swindles. A.O.Klaussmann. 

Inland Steamship Travelling in the United 
States. (Illus.) C. Benkard. 

Taking Off One’s Hat in Saluting, and other 
Customs. K. Erdmann. 

The Country of the Mouth of the Rhine. K. 
Kollbach, 


Moderne Rundschau.—Vienna, July 1. 


Profit-Sharing. R. Grazer. 

Madame Blavatsky. 

Prizes for Short Stories. 

Poems by D. von Liliencron and others. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. July. 


The Prevention of Crime. Dr. F. Tonnies. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich, Vienna. 
July 1, 


The Majority of the Future. Josef Graf. 
The Most Recent Russian Literature. I. A. 


Golant. 
July 15. 


Twenty-five Years Ago. Dr.G.J.Guttmann. 
Russian Literature (concluded). 


Romiinische Revue.—Vienna. June. 


A Defence of the Persecuted Magyar Inno- 
. cence. 
Archbishop Silvestree Morarin-Andrievici. 
With Portrait. 
Roumanian Marriage Customs. Dr.S. Dische. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 1. 


In the Valley of the Gera. (illus.) <A. Trin- 
ius. 

Across the Atlantic. Cllus.) O.Neubaur. 

Annaburg Military Training Institution. 
(illus. ) 

The Electrical Exhibition at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. (Illus.) D.T.Wimmenauer. 

Ten Poems. L.Thaden. 

The Fan. (lllus.) K.von Adelfels. 

Gustav Freytag, (illus.) F. Rueffer. 


SOME CATHOLIC MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. Einsiedeln. Heft 11. 


Justinius Kerner, Poet. With Portrait. A. 
Kessler. 

From Lake Constance tothe Adriatic. (lus. ) 
(illus.) F. Hopf. 

The Beginnings of the Swiss Confederacy. 
Clus.) IIL W.Sidler. 

Postal Rates and the Zone Tariff. F. Spiegel. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. Regensburg. Heft 
14. 


The Benedictine Priory of Solesmes. (Illus. ) 
Dr. J. M. Hohler 

French Politeness. Marianne Meister. 

Indian Temples. (Illus. ) 

Hisenach and the Wartburg. (lllus.) A.J. 
Ciippers. 

Heft 15. 

Old Prophecies about the Emperor and the 
Empire. Dr. H.Grauert. 

The Exhibition of the Holy Coat at Tréves. 
S. Beissel. 


Die Katholischen Missionen. Freiburg. 
(Baden.) August. 


Jacob Muller and Goa (continued). (lIllus.) 
Recent Indian Troublesin America, P. Jutz. 
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hold on the minds of the people, and that the true home of the legend is the 
country where the people’s affection for the Catholic Church is the most 
deep-rooted ; and that in Ireland, moreover, the people not only cherish their 
religious beliefs and repeat their legends, but every day they go on creat- 
ing new stories. In the years 1859 to 1864 he published, among other works, 
his “Everyday Life in London,” “Day and Night in London,” “The Isle 
of Thanet,” “Jersey and Guernsey,” and his novel, “The Street Singer of 
London.” 

In 1861, meanwhile, Dr. Rodenberg had taken a wife, and the following 
year saw him finally take up his abode at Berlin. First he edited several 
small periodicals till 1874, when the Deutsche Rundschau was founded, and 
he became its editor,to make it in a very short time one of the most important 
and influential of the German reviews, numbering among its contributors 
the first authors and poets of the day. No one will have forgotten the 
greatest event in its history so far—its publication of the Emperor Freder- 
ick’s Diary of the Franco-German war. Besides his “Pictures of Berlin- 
Life,” in three volumes, Dr. Rodenberg has found time to edit, “with mar- 
ginal notes,” the posthumous papers of Franz Dingelstedt, and to write 
severa] novels dealing with different phases of Berlin life. His poems also 
take a high place. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Die Gesellschaft.—A notable feature of this magazine has already been 
pointed out—the reviews of foreign books. The English literature noticed 
in the July number includes Miss Octavia Hill’s “Homes of the London 
Poor,” which, however, has just been translated into German; “Janet,” 
by Mrs. Oliphant, and “ Eric Brighteyes,” by Rider Haggard. The editor 
recommends all to read Miss Hill’s book; for, though it is old, it is ever 
new; it is not only true, but excellently written. The reviewer of the two 
stories, too, finds them well worth reading.—Oskar Panizza describes a 
very interesting Suabian peasant play, recently performed at Oberdorf in 
the Bavarian Algiiu, which, he thinks, gives us a better insight into the 
medizeval “mysteries” than does the Passion Play of Oberammergau. This 
year the subject of the Oberdorf performance was the Tyrolese hero Andreas 
Hofer The actors write their piece in dialogue form, half in Suabian and 
half in Tyrolese dialect; they know the story, and the scene, the stage, is 
the neighborhood.—“St. Elizabeth” is the title of another drama, by Wil- 
liam Henzen, successfully produced at the Worms Reformed Theatre. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher.—The Berlin Museum, though it may possess no 
master-works of the first rank, contains several original productions by the 
first artists. There is, for instance, the charming little Madonna, by Ra- 
phael. ana in the sculpture department we have the marble statue of John 
the Baptist, the “Giovannino,” a most characteristic early work of Michel- 
angelo. Herr W. Henke describes this statue at great length, and supple- 
ments his article by an illustration, probably the first that has brightened 
the pages of the Jahrbiicher. Herr Kreyenberg follows with an interest- 
ing account of Hoffmann von Fallersleben,author of the well-known national 
song, “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles,” to whom it is proposed to 
erect a monument in Heligoland, where the famous song had its birth 
exactly fifty years ago. 


Velhagen.—The July number publishes ten new songs by Rudolf Baum- 
bach Then comes a Goethe article, telling the story of Minna Herzlieb, 
a late love of Goethe’s, and the model for Ottilie in his novel, “Die Wahl- 
verwandtschaften’ (“Elective Affinities”). Adolf Stahr tells the following 
episode : Minna was once travelling through Potsdam, and was desirous 
of seeing over the castle of Sans-Souci. She learnt, however, that the king 
was there, and that all entrance to the castle was prohibited. When she 
was on the point of turning away disappointed, an officer stepped up to her 
and asked her how she liked the neighborhood and whether she had not 
wanted to see the castle. She answered him shortly in the affirmative, but 
that the presence of the king had madeit impossible. To which the officer 
replied that that need be no hindrance, she had only to announce herself. 
The2. she recognized that the officer was none other than King Frederick 
William III., whose invitation she must of course accept; but her abrupt 
answer made her feel so ashamed that she could not remember having seen 
anything but a number of inquisitive faces staring at her. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—Christian Benkard writes an instructive parallel be- 
tween the condition of inland steamship travelling in America and inland 
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steamship travelling in Germany, and comes to the conclusion that, though 
enormous progress has been made in America, in the last few years the 
progress has been backwards, partly owing to the standstill in trade and in- 
dustry, but chiefly to the indifference of the government at Washington, 
which shows so little concern for the keeping of the inland waterways. But 
a change for the better is imperative for the self-protection of the Union. 
For the waterways have a great strategical importance, and in case of war 
it would matter greatly if, for instance, a flotilla of gun-boats could not 
reach Delaware from New York other than by the sea route, or if the flo- 
tilla were held in those harbors by strong hostile fleets. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—This periodical, which has just started a new 
volume, shows such great signs of improvement that it is worth while to 
call attention to them here. The articles are longer and the subjects are 
more interesting. Hitherto they resembled little newspaper paragraphs 
and had no permanent value whatever. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung.—This is, in fact, a weekly review of new 
books in every department of literature. A notable feature is the publica- 
tion of the contents of current periodicals. 'Thesame plan has been adopted 
by Stadtebilder and the Wiener Literaturzeitung. 

Das Magazin fur Literatur.— Freiland” is the title of a social picture of 
the future, by Dr. Theodore Hertzka, published in the autumn of 1889. In 
the form of a novel the Vienna economist depicts a transformed human 
society, based on the principles of liberty and equality. 

Germania: Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart is the title of a publication 
in connection with the German Exhibition at West Brompton. It gives the 
portraits and autographs of some seventy living authors and poets, and in- 
stead of biographical notices, a specimen of the work of each writer is given. 
Thus the book is made up of poems, dramas, and short articles and tales. 
Julius Rodenberg, for instance, figures with a description of “The Early 
People on a Winter Morning in Berlin.” Publishers: Gebriider Paetel, 
Berlin; and Waterlow and Sons, London. Price 3s. 6d. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Samtiden opens with a story of August Strindberg, the Zola of Sweden, 
by Ola Hansson. The article is strongly eulogistic. Written by Ola Hans- 
son, it is unnecessary to say that it is in good style and full ofinterest. It 
is open to question, however, whether he is altogether correct in comparing 
August Strindberg, as author and as man, to the pillar of fire which of old 
led the Israelites through the wilderness by night. All Strindberg’s writ- 
ings are not written in a style calculated to draw Young Sweden into the 
fair paths of purity and right. The will may be there, the motive may be 
the right, and it is at least comforting to the soul that there should be so 
many who aspire to be pillars of fire to the people. And alas! thatsomany 
aspirations should have no more glorious end than the magic pills that, in 
childhood’s days, we set fire to on a plate, and there arose out of their 
inidst black serpents, horrible to look upon, and accompanied by the vi- 
lest of smells. For has the “Giftas” of Strindberg, the “Kreutzer Sonata” 
of Tolstoi, or the many ear-tingling novels of Zola and other “pillars of 
fire,” been of greater benefit to the world, after all, than the “Moths” of 
Ouida? There would seem to be so many different ways in which men of 
talent might really be as pillars of fire to the world, instead of merely call- 
ing up black serpents and vile smells for the benefit of those who gloat over 
and revel in such. Ola Hansson gives a charming pen-and-ink sketch of 
August Strindberg which is reproduced for those interested in the author 
of “The Red Room.” His exterior bears the stamp of genius, and over his 
whole personality lies something of the hero of old Northern saga. Nothing 
is commonplace. A slim, elastic figure, with small feet and small white 
hands; a little aristocratic face of Mongolian caste, with upturned moustache 
and full, red lips; a remarkably high forehead, over which the thick hair 
falls in boisterous curls; and eyes large, gloomy, and changeable as the 
sea atautumn’s close, smiling and shining as the sunbeam through the mist, 
threatening and defiant as a couple of pistol-mouths. 

Viktor Rydberg’s songs, in Svensk Tidskrift, are simple, rhythmical lit- 
tle ditties, taken from a story of his dealing with the days of the Refor- 
mation, and as yet unpublished. The present issue of Svensk Tidskrift, 
is full of variety, and contains several very interesting articles. The most 
attractive feature is, however, undoubtedly the opening chapter of the new 
novel by Mathilda Roos, “Through Shadows.” The story promises to be 
one of vivid interest. So far, we are presented to a pessimistic heroine 
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, An Uninvited Guest. 
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Literarische Rundschau fiir das Katho- 
lische Deutschland. Freiburg. (Baden.) 


July 1. 

New Works in the Department of Philosophy 
and Theological Speculation. I. M.Gloss- 
ner. 

aus Maria-Laach. Freiburg 

(Baden). July 1. 
Old and New in the Labor Encyclical. A. 


Lehmkuhl. 
The Economics of Marx Socialism. H Pesch. 


Stimmen 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Samtiden.—Bergen.—July. 


August Strindberg. Ola Hansson. 

My Travelling Companion. X. 

Unitarianism. G.Armauer Hansen. 

Religious Paintings in the Salons of 1891. 
Gastin Dechamps. 


Skilling Magazin. 
Weekly (llus.) Christiania. 
No. 26. 
Joseph Kainz, actor. (With Portrait.) 
Welhaven’s Ancient Songs. Henrik Jaeger. 
Behind the Scenes. Ulrikke Greve. 
The Wilderness of Sydvaranger. J.S. 
The Heirs of Dedlow Marsh. Bret Harte. 
No. 27. 
From Christiania to Skien at the opening of 
the Agricultural Show. 
Jenny Lind. (Continued from No. 24.) 
Reminiscences from Anam. II. Bailli. 
The Heirs of Dedlow Marsh. (Conclusion.) 
No. 28. 
Microbes. Dr.G.Armauer Hansen. 
Henrik Wergaland’s 17th of May Festival at 
Eidsvold. H.Tonsager. 
Sheriff Christensen. 
1 Anna Wahlenberg. 
bi - Renewal of ti:e Triple Alliance. A. Raed- 
der. 
Na 29. 
Chr. Birch-Reichenwald. 
Our Naval War with England. 
stantius Flood. 
The Ocean World. Aksel S. Steen. 
The Wilderness of Sydvaranger. J.S. 
Literary Reviews. 


(With Portrait.) 
Cilus.) Con- 


Svensk Tidskrift. 


Published by Franz von Shele, Upsala. 


Songs. Viktor Rydberg. 

Marching and other Military Movements. C. 
O. Nordensvan. 

The Art Exhibition of Gothenburg. F. U. 
Wrangel. 

New Lyrics. Reviews by Richard Steffen. 

On the Question of the Necessity of Latin in 

Schools. 


Through Shadows. Opening chapter of a 


novel. Mathilda Roos. 
A Life that was Lived for the Liberty of the 
People. L.H.A : 
Literary Reviews. L.H.A. 
ITALIAN. 


La Nuova Antologia. 


July 1. 
The Recently Discovered Aristotle MS. D. 


Comparetti. 
Mystical and Pagan Italy. IL G. Barzel- 


otti. 

Italian Africa. P. Antonelli. 

The Workmen’s Schoolmistress (a novel) 
E.de Amicis 
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Lord Byron’s Political Influence. G. Chiarini. 

The First Falsehood. (A comedy.) (Act ITI.) 
L.di Castelnuovo. 

The Disciplinary Authority of the President. 
R. Bonghi. 


July 16. 

(Conclusion.) P. Vil- 
ari. 

The Platonic Academy of Florence. L. Ferri. 

Lord Byron's Political Influence. II. G. 
Chiarini. 

The Italian Kingdom and the German Em- 
pire. C. Baer. 

On Fatigue. P.Mantegazza. 

Co-operation and Collective Property. 
lenti. 


Is History a Science? 


G. Va- 


La Rassegna Nazionale. 


July 1. 

Stefano Jacini and his Political Programme. 
©. Scalvanti. 

Toys. Attilio Brunialti. 

On some Recent Historical Works by French 
Authors. G.Gabrinski. 

Antonio Stoppani asa Geologist. G. Mercalli. 

Italian Schools in Foreign Countries. A. 
Rossi. 


July 16. 


A Recent Critic on Guizot. 

Natural Laws. G. Gal 7. 

Military Science. C.V 

Commentations on the ore ation (continued). 
A.Stoppani. 

Contemporary Social Facts. E. Coppi. 

Mercury. Venus, and Mars, according to Re- 
cent Observations. O.Z. Bianco. 

A New Edition of the Poems of G.Giusti. L. 
Alberti. 


T. Persico. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 


July 4. 
The Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
Notes on the Universal History. Cc. Canta. 
A New Explanation of Hypnotism. 
Count Campello and Catholic Reform in 
Italy. 
July 18. 
The Centenary Celebration of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga. 
The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 
The Migrations of the Hittim. 


La Scuola Positiva. 


June 13. 
Divoree and the Italian Catholics. A.Naquet. 
The Demand for Legal Codification, G. Van- 
dala-Papale 


July 15. 
Public Trial. R.Garofalo. 
The Salvation Army. F.S. Nitti. 
On Prostitution. G. Floretti. 


FRENCH. 


L' Initiation. —July 1. 
A Profound State of Hypnotism and Cere- 
bral Localization, A. de Rochas. 
Pst¥chic Force. _Lemede. 
Death. Dr. Carl Du Prel. 
The Life of : Dead Man, 


Revue d'Art Dramatique.—July 15. 
Don Juan and Done Elviri. E. Thierry. 
M. le Saint-Val, 1743-1830. P. Pouret. 
The Art Orphanage. (For the orphan daugh- 
ters of artists. ) 
Summer Performances. P. Véber. 


Revue Encyclopedique.—July 15. 


The Antislavery Conference at Brussels, 
with Map of Africa. 
Guns in the Armies of Europe.  (Illus.) 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


with shadowy unbeliefs, an intriguante stepmother, a scorned but manly 
lover, an enthusiastic, heaven-devoted pastor, whose handsome face sends 
a sudden gush of religion into the hearts of the fashionable, who dote on 
him, and prayer meetings are organized. The poor are doted on likewise, 
and yearnings for a better life steal over the elegant circles, and the fash- 
ionables weep—witn the exception, of course, of the skeptical damsel, who 
grows sarcastic on the subject—and Bibles are read diligently, the while the 
poor pastor, knowing not for how much of this sudden revolution in the 
beau monde his handsome face is responsible, prays and preaches on with 
beautiful humility and sincerity. Thus far the first chapter. 

Among the literary notices by “L. H. A.” isa review of one of Edna Lyall’s 
hooks, the title of which has been translated “Skvaller-ormen” (The Tattle- 
snake). The novel, says the reviewer, “shows an undeniably keen knowl- 
edge of humanity and psychology, though the work is rather marred by a 
large amount of exaggeration; for one can scarcely believe that even gos- 
sip can bring about such disastrous results as in Edna Lyall’s book, where 
one of the characters, a young man of Polish descent, and altogether irre- 
proachable, chancing to criticise somewhat bitterly, in England, Russia’s 
Bulgarian politics, etc., finally ends his life in the dread Siberian mines, 
where the sun does not shine by day nor the moon by night. All because 
fatal-fanged Gossip takes up his remark, and, passing it along till it grows 
into a rumor of his having been the author of the last Czar assassination, 
breathes the tale into the ears of the Russian pclice authorities, and the 
thing is done. There is a strain of antipathy to Russia (easily accounted 
for, according to “L.H.A.,” so far as the English are concerned) running 
through the story; but all political or esthetic tendency may well be set 
aside, for itis worthy of note, if only for the sharp blow it deals the busy- 
tongued, mischief-making tittle-tattler. But read the book yourself. You 
will be sure to find something in it to ponder over on your own account.” 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia.—G. Chiarini, who has made a special study of Eng- 
lish literature, contributes two very readable articles on Lord Byron’s polit- 
ical influence in Europe in the early part of the century. How is it, he 
asks, that with contemporary poets, whose verse is now admitted to display 
far greater genius, and whose moral character was incomparably higher, 
the author of “Childe Harold ” exercised so powerful a fascination over Eu- 
rope? Signor Chiarini explains the mystery by the fact that Byron was 
the only Englishman of note who protested openly and eloquently against 
the reactionary wave which spread over Europe after 1815, and of which the 
Castlereagh Administration was the logical outcome in England. Neither 
Goethe nor Shelley touched the hearts of their readers as Byron did, for 
no one reproduced so faithfully as he the repressed revolutionary spirit of 
the times. Nor did Byron restrict himself to protesting with hispen. After 
leaving England in utter disgust at the insular Philistinism of his native 
land, he was for a year or two an active member of the “Carbonari” before 
transferring his sympathies to the struggling Greek nationality. Hence the 
enthusiasm evoked. He inspired Mazzini, and in the Slav countries Byron 
was the first English poet who was ever studied at all. In conclusion, the 
Italian critic, whilst fully admitting the artistic limitations of Byron’s 
poetic genius, maintains that he contributed directly to the realization of 
the two great ideals of his life—the liberation of Italy, and that of Greece, 
and that he is thereby placed infinitely above the level of an even greater 
poets than himself. 

La Rassegna Nazionale.—Between serious disquisitions on the political 
program of the much lamented Stefano Jacini, and the geological dis- 
coveries of the equally lamented Antonio Stoppani, the Rassegna has placed 
a pleasant, chatty article on children’s toys, with many interesting details 
anent their origin and manufacture. Fortunately for the curious in such 
matters, the old heathen custom of burying favorite toys by the side of chil- 
dren lasted through the first centuries of the Christian era, and many are 
the playthings that have been dug up by archeologists, not only in ancient 
Greek and Egyptian burial places, but also in the Romancatacombs. The 
very earliest toys of all, like most heathen images, are invariably of a hide- 
ous and terrifying aspect, fit more to alarm than to amuse the childrer ; 
but already, in the days of Greek prosperity, we find the most exquisitely 
modelled and jointed figures made by real artists for the amusement of the 
Greek youth. Inthe Middle Ages the most elaborate mechanical toys were 
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constructed for the amusement of princes and great nobles; and later, Paris 
dolls, exquisitely attired in the latest fashionable novelty, were sent all 
over Europe as models of taste and elegance. During the reign of Queen 
Anne, in the midst of the most bitter wars between England and France, 
special passports were granted to the fashion dolls sent over from Paris 
for the edification and imitation of the ladies at the Court of St.James. 
Nowadays, it appears, the toy manufacture is almost non-existent in Italy; 
Germany, of course, has always excelled in carved wooden toys; England 
for a long time produced the best wax dolls, but she has now been supplanted 
in the trade by France. Altogether, on a rough calculation, 25,000 work- 
men are employed through Europe in the manufacture of toys alone, earn- 
ing wages to the extent of over $15,000,000 per annum. 

The Civilta Cattolica, besides commencing a series of articles on the Papal 
Encyclical—the first of which is devoted to reaffirming the rights of private 
property—contains a vigorous attack on the recently published “Life of 
Count Campello,” the self-styled founder of the new Italian Catholic 
Church, by Alexander Robertson, Presbyterian minister at San Remo. 

La Scuola Positiva.—Senator Naquet writes on his special subject, di- 
voree, and disclaims the contention that because he himself happens to 
be of Hebrew origin—a fact he has no wish to deny—the present move- 
ment in favor of divorce is in any way specially inspired by Jewish serti- 
ment. The anti-Semitic agitators on the Continent have been making usc 
of the argument in order to excite the minds of orthodox Catholics in 
favor of their Crusade. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for June 30th, Dr. Luis Marco continues 
his series of “ Political Poets” with a paper on Don Eduardo Benot. The 
translation of the REVIEW or REVIEWS, article on Leo XIII. is completed, 
and also the Marquis de Nadaillac’s paper on “The Progress of Anthropol- 
ogy.” Of the other papers none call for special remark except “ The Year’s 
Art and Literature in Valencia,” by D.J.Casan,which is a solid piece of 
work, animated by a healthy spirit of protest against the materialism of the 
age, and an instalment of Don Luis Canovas’s story, “ Rosarito,” which is 
also continued in the mid-July number. The latter also contains an anony- 
nous article on the “ Bable” language—that is, the most ancient speech of 
the Province of Asturias—and the sketch of a new Penal Code, drawn up 
by the Academy of Jurisprudence. On the whole, the number is not a 
very interesting one. 

We have received some numbers of La Reforma Literaria, a monthly 
published at Madrid, and edited by Don Manuel Lorenzo d’Aoyt, which 
claims to represent, and to be “dedicated to the propaganda of ” modern 
ideals in art and literature. It began as a fortnightly, the monthly issue 
dating only from last January. A novel (“The Tragedian’s Daughter” 
and a play (“La Gaviota”—the Sea-Gull) by the editor are running simul- 
taneously as feuilletons. As a whole, the publication seems to promise 
well. A short paper in the May number, by Luis Vega-Rey, contrasts the 
relative positions in Spain of the drama and the bull-fight, the advantage 
being enormously on the side of the latter, much, as the author thinks, to 
the discredit of the Spanish nation. His language on the subject is pretty 
strong, and leaves the impression that the national pastime shows no signs 
of falling into disuse. 

The two most important articles in Espaia Moderna are José Ramon 
Melida’s on “ Ancient American Monuments and the Arts of the Far East,” 
and “ Faust in Music,” by Arturo Campion, discussing the way in which 
the legend has been treated by Gounod, Boito, Berlioz and Schumann. 
There are short stories by R. Becerro de Bengoa and Ricardo Palma. The 
foreign section includes, among other things, Renan’s “Souvenirs d’En- 
fance,” Zola’s articleon the Goncourts, and Victor Cherbuliez on the late 
King of Bavaria, with “La Soupe au Fromage,” by Alphonse Daudet, and 
a characteristic sketch by Théodore de Banville. L’Aveng for July is the 
best number we have yet seen. Its principal contents are an article by 
Luis de Romero, describing a walking tour to the celebrated monastery of 
Montserrat; a paper on the pictures in the Barcelona Exhibition (the pro- 
cess reproductions, however, are extremely poor;) and a Pyrenean sketch 
by J. Masso Torrents, entitled “A Mountain Siren.” There are also speci- 
mens of ancient dialect poetry, and the beginning of a series of papers on 
“Popoular Anthropology,” by Ignasi Valenti Vivd. 
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Revue Générale.—July. 


The French Catholic Economists and the 
Social Question. C. Clement. + 
Anti-Slavery in Africa. Comte H. d°’Ursel. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme. —July. 


The Society of Hypnology. 

Hypnotic Treatment of Dipsomania, Dr. H. 
Neilson. 

Hypnotism and Hysterics. Dr. Babinski. 

Hypnotism from the Medico-Legal Point of 
View. Dr. G. Ballet. 


Revue des Revues.—July. 


The Art Orphanage. Marie Laurent. 


L’Universite Catholique.—July 15. 


Religious Instruction in Secondary Eduea- 
tion. C. Dementhon. 

The Administration of the French Colonies. 
C. Chabaud-Arnault. 

On the Teaching of History in the Free Col- 
leges. F. Robiou. 

The Discovery of America and the Etymol- 
ogy of the Name. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


The Salons of 1891. M. Edouard Rod. 
Arab Art in Maghreb. Ary Renan. 
Alexandre Bening. Paul Durrieu. 
Antoine Pesne. Paul Siedel. 

Theodore Deck. Maurice Henry Berger. 
Belgian Correspondence. Henry Hymans, 


Nouvelle Revue.—July 1. 


The Part of Passion in Revolts and Revo- 
lutions, Don Cesare Lombroso. 

Foreign Society in Paris in the Early Part 
of the Century. Comte Paul Vasili. 

Fin de Siécle Penal Servitude. 

Germs and Dust. M. Leon Daudet. 

Nowadays (1st part.) J. du Tillet. 

Roumanian Superstitions. Jules Brun. 

The Romance of Mont St. Michel. 
Stanislas Meunier. 

Night of Anguish. (Poem.) M. E. Vitta. 

The Ardeche, Paul Vibert. 

In China. Philippe Lehault. 


Mme. 


July 15. 


The Reform of Secondary Instruction in Rus- 
sia. Michel Katkof. 

An Imperial Marriage in 1852. 
Brotonne, 

The Projected Reform in the Organization 
of the Council of State. M. Henri Pensa. 

The Progress of State Communism. Charles 
M. Limousin. 

Nowadays. (Second Part.) J. du Tillet. 

A Novel by Sienkiewicz. Comte Wodzinski. 

Joseph Mery. M. Caman. 

The City of Happiness. Leon Michard. 

William Tell ped the Menof Rutli. M. C. 8. 

The United States in 1800. M. E. Masseras, 

At Lake Tchad. G,. du Wailly. 


Leonel de 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—July 1. 


Art and Nature. (1st part.) Victor Cher- 
buliez. 

A Girl’s Love. Mme. Pauline Caro. 

The McKinley Bill. M. A. Moireau. 

The Spanish War. Colonel Vigo Roussillon. 

Agricultural Credit. Henri Baudrillart. 

The Salons of 1891. George Lafenestre. 

The Memoirs of a Happy Man. F. Brune- 
tiere. 

July 15. 

Art and Nature. (2d part.) Victor Cherbu- 
iez. 

A Girl's Love. 

Tuberculosis. 

The Jews and Anti-Semitism. 
roy Beaulieu. 

The Historic Landscape of France. IIJ. Ed- 
ouard Schure. 

Vulgar Latin, 

A Tour in England. 


Mme. Pauline Caro, 
M. Jules Rochard. 
Anatole Le- 


Paul Monceaux. 
Max Leclerc, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


The two numbers of the Revue for July are rich in 
interesting articles. Art, science, politics, and history 
are each well represented. 

Besides M. Victor Cherbuliez’s articles on “Art and 
Nature,” and the French view of the McKinley Bill, and 
others which are more fully noticed elsewhere, there is 
an interesting medical article on “Tuberculosis” by M. 
Rochard, in which, after dwelling at some length upon 
the preventive measures by which the spread of the 
disease can be best restricted, he concludes with a warm 
and hopeful eulogium of the labors of the bacteriologists, 
and the result which may be fairly looked for notwith- 
standing the disappointments which had attended the 
great and sudden hopes raised by Dr. Koch. There is no 
doubt of the existence of the bacillus of tuberculosis. To 
have made this sure is a step forward, of which the honor 
belongs to Dr.Koch. His method of destroying it has 
proved a failure. This is not, in M. Rochard’s opinion, 
to say that no method will be found yet either by him, or 
by some one else. 

M. Baudrillart pleads urgently, in his article upon “ Le 
Crédit Agricole,” the advantages which may be anticipated 
for French agriculture by the establishment of some system 


of credit, and points out how agriculture tends, day by 


day, to draw nearer in its conditions to other forms of 
industry and commerce. M. Paul Monceaux contributes 
a scholarly article on “ Vulgar Latin” to the second num- 
ber for the month, and a “Sketch of the Spanish War” 
is drawn from the same memoirs of Comte Vigo Rousillon 
which furnished, not long ago, a striking picture of 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 


OF THE FREE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 


SCIENCE. 

The article which has most interest of actuality for 
English readers in the current quarterly publication 
this journal is a lucid and moderate re-statement 
the Newfoundland question from the French point 
view. The subject has been so thoroughly canvassed i 
the English press that, historically speaking, there is 
scarcely anything left to learn. The account given by 
M.J.Cruchon of the facts is substantially the same as that 
which has been repeated ad nauseam by every daily 
newspaper in England for the last year and a half. It is 
chiefly interesting to find how little the French statement 
differs from the English, and how fully a French writer 
is able to appreciate the position of the people of New- 
foundland. But, as M. Cruchon says, so far as their 
conception of their own rights is concerned, the French 
are perfectly contented with matters as they stand. If 
Newfoundland is not, the onus of providing a satisfactory 
solution, or at any rate of proving its case against France, 
falls upon it. As for the French government :— 

“It is not for us to formulate desires (with regard to 
acceptable compensation). The British government must 
know better than any one the full delicacy of the position 
in which it is placed. For years past England has only 
seemed to govern her colonies on condition of obeying 
them. If such a system suits her she is perfectly free to 
follow it. But if it pleases Newfoundlanders to violate 
our rights England can have no claim to shelter herself 
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behind the “self-government” of her colony. We have 
no discussion with the Cabinet of St.John’s. We only 
recognize the English Cabinet, which signed the treaties. 
It is for it to consider the situation and to seek for some 
combination by which it can escape from the difficulty. 
Our rights, which are incontestable, satisfy us fully; it is 
not, therefore, for us to take the initiative.” 

Considering the contest which has raged round the 
French rights, it is forcing the use of language not a little 
to say that they are “incontestable.” Some of them are, 
as M.Cruchon himself points out, so difficult of definition 
that they are about to be submitted to a council of arbi- 
tration. 

Besides the article on Newfoundland there is one on 
the English Audit and Exchequer Department; the 
remaining notices are historic or bibliographical. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE number for the Ist of July opens with a short 
article by Don Cesare Lombroso, which has for its object 
to show that passion has a good deal to do with political 
revolts and revolutions, and that noble passions are stirred 
in revolutions, and base ones in revolts. The thought is 
hardly, however, worked out beyond the point which it 
has already assumed in every mind, and the paper is 
rather a succession of notes than an article. 

“Germs and Dust,” by M. Léon Daudet, is noticed else- 
where. A sketch by M. Wodzinski of a new novel by the 
Polish author Sienkiewicz gives a vivid impression to 
Western readers of the mixture of simplicity and subtlety 
which Tolstoi has taught us to look for in Slavonic fiction. 
The Imperial marriage projects of 1852 are, of course, those 
of Napoleon III., and M.de Brotonne’s account does not 
place the figure of the “parvenu” Emperor in a very 
agreeable light. The progress of State Communism is a 
protest by M.Charles Limousin against the danger that 
we run of a tyranny that may prove worse than any 
which our fathers have endured. M. Masseras, always 
strong on economic questions, has an article on the United 
States in 1890. M. du Wailly contributes in his “Lake 
Tchad and the Kingdom of Bornu” one of his characteristic 
African sketches. 


THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


THE Gazette for July consists entirely of continuations. 
There is not one new article to indicate, but the continu- 
ations will be willingly received by readers who have 
already become interested in preceding chapters. M. 
Edouard Rod continues his literary sketch of the contests 
of the two salons. Paul Durrien satisfactorily establishes 
his theory of the illustration of the famous copy of 
Boetius, by Alexandre Bening, and gives some detail of 
the life of this hitherto anonymous miniaturist. He gives, 
also, a delightful specimen of Bening’s more familiar style 
in a photogravure representing the interior of a jeweller’s 
shop. M. Paul Seidel continues, with plentiful and inter- 
esting illustrations, his biographical sketch of the painter 
of the Court of the great Frederick—M. Antoine Pesne. 
M. Rod’s article is accompanied by some beautiful illus- 
trations of portraiture and sculpture from the salons. 





POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY. POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


‘Vis Gentine: agent —Anguet In Good Words for August, A. H. Begbie has some verses entitled 


a eT | «Niel i reply to the usual pitying epitaph upon one who fought a los- 
Two Kings. William H. Hayne. ing fight, and went down fighting. 
On the Study of Tennyson. Henry van Dyke. 
The Eleventh-Hour Laborer. L.Gray Noble. : . 
Alone We Come into the World. Stuart And I say again, Count you the cost 
Sterne. to Bri 9 . inf . 9 
a ee a, Of this Br idge? Tow hat is it nailed: 
Gray Rocks and Grayer Sea. Charles G.D. What are its bulwarks piled high—these 
Roberts. You cross to your City of Ease? 
Man! I tell you ’tis built on the Failed— 


Harper's Magazine.— August. } 
s The Fighters who lost. 


Answered. Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh. 

In the High Tower. Julia C.R. Dorr. 

The Wizard Harp. Kate Putnam Osgood. And he—scorn or pity as you will— 
Scribner's Magazine.—August. ’Twas in fording that stream he fell. 

Song and Sorrow. Mrs. James T. Fields. For Freedom, for Man, for the Right! 

In Absence. Archibald Lampman Was his cry in the heat of the fight; 

Dead Men’s Holiday. Louise Chandler Moul- And for these, and for you, rang fl aad 


ton. 
The Dunchurch Bells. Archibald Gordon. Then “failed,” say you still? 


Yhe Great King’s Dream. 
The Chautauquan.—August. 
At Eventide. Virna Woods. 
Character. Philip Burroughs Strong. 
A Study of Longfellow. John Vance Cheney. 


; The a en L. Gray Noble’s poem “The Eleventh-Hour Laborer” in the August Cen- 
Environment. dgar Fawcett. seuctes a — 
A Ballade of Lovers. Marion M. Miller. tury is to be read and re-read. 
The Bridal Dress. Isabel Gordon. 
The Long-Ago. J.\.Cheney. Idlers all day about the market-place 
: They name us, and our dumb lips answer not 
being coups igor 9 eininlgiaas Bearing the bitter, while our sloth’s disgrace, 
ag 75 ey an P. Ki i tet" gu a And our dark tasking, whereof none may wot. 
Our Neighbor. Mrs. J.T. Bayne. 
mg : : Oh! the fair slopes where the grape-gatherers go! 
, —- ay eying Not they the day’s fierce heat and burden bear ; 
A, Desnaoye Hinde. Citston Geolland. But we, who on the market-stones, drop slow 


Fancy. Daniel L. Dawson. : ; 
A Culprit. Charles Henry Liiders. Our barren tears, while all the bright hours wear. 


tic Monthly. —: at. ‘ 
The Atlantic 9-— Angus Lord of the vineyard, whose dear word declares, 


Notes Vild Garden. lith M. Thomas. ? 
Nomereens ie Gaae G ee _— Our one hour’s labor as the day’s shall be, 
Harebell. Edmund Clarence Stedman. What coin divine can make our wage as theirs 


Sweet Peas. Julie M. Lippmann. Who had the morning joy of work for thee? 


Overland Monthly.—August. 
In the Tower of Dagon. Katherine Read 
Lockwood 
One Life, One Law Charles Edwin Mark- 
Pa in Yellow. Florence E. Pratt. 
Jasmine. C.F.S There is a stirring little poem by Louise Chandler Moulton in Scribner’s, 
entitled “Dead Men’s Holiday—After Shipka.” It is based upon the re- 
es ae mark of Verestchagen, “Every one kept holiday except the dead.” She 
Lilies. Ethel Clifford. asks: “ Who dares to say that the dead men seen aaa that all the ban- 
Girl’s Own Paper.—August. ners flaunted triumph there? Proudly the general galloped down and 
shouted thanks and praise :”— 


English Illustrated.—August. 


Youth. Ida J.Lemon. 
A Birthday Present. G.Weatherly. 
Lf ges hac gg age Beale. And there, in front, the dead lay silently— 
a i They who had given their lives the fight to win. 
: Were their ears deaf, think you, to all the dix, 
5 Sh Sy Ae And their eyes holden that they could not see? 
Wood Notes. D. mreree. 
slenismole. Mary Furlong. : 
ri Girl's Thought. Alice “urlong. I tell you, no! They heard, and hearing knew 
- - ‘ada How brief a thing this triumph of a day, 
—_ ce Seine — From which men journey on, the same old way, 
or Once. Miss E.H. Hickey. sn ie hired ‘ si aalilienetl 3 
Son Slumber-Song. ton. Rod an oet. The same old snares and pitfalls struggle through. 
Murray.—August. Theirs the true triumph, for their fight was done; 
bg Lethe’s Banks. J, Doone. ; And with low laughter called they, each to each— 
1e Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. “We are at rest, where foemen cannot reach, 


H.C. Beeching. é is P A me 
Astrea Redux. R Warwick Bond. And better this than fighting in the sun. 





ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art.—A capital number. Longleat; the seat of the Marquis 
of Bath, forms the subject of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s article. It is, he says, 
one of the most interesting and imposing of the historic mansions of Wilt- 
shire, about four miles from Warminster. Though the building is said to be 
after the designs of an Italian architect, it is evident many architects have 
contributed during the course of centuries, among them Robert Smithson, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir Jeffrey Wyatt. The mixture of styles, how- 
ever, is not unpleasing. No English nobleman’s palace offers so dramatic 
a collection of portraits, most of them legitimately connected with the his- 
tory of the mansion, too.—Mr. Leyland begins an interesting history of the 
Dragon Myth, and credits the Chinese and the Japanese with the conception 
of the dragon in the most terrific shape. Yet it is in China also that the 
dragon reaches its highest pinnacle as an object of reverence, being em- 
blazoned on imperial standards, and figuring in almost every prominent 
position as a decoration, besides being markedly an object of propitiation. 
In a second instalment Mr. Leyland proposes to show the development of 
the legend in Western lands.—Writing on “Our Artists and Our Universi- 
ties,” Mr. Spielmann finds that Oxford, in the last half-century, has been 
more ungrudging in its hospitality than the other universities which have 
power to grant honorary degrees to artists and art-writers. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Mr.G.F. Watts, and Professor Richmond are the only living ar- 
tists, and Mr. Ruskin the only living art-writer, who have received the 
attention of both Oxford and Cambridge. Since 1858 the University of Edin- 
burgh has only received six professors of the arts within its fold, and only 
once has the University of Glasgow made a Doctor of Laws of an artist— 
Sir Daniel Macnee. London University has, as yet, no power to grant hon- 
orary degrees; while the Universities of Durham and Ireland seem to have 
the power, but have never availed themselves of it. The University of 
Wales has no charter to confer degrees of the kind, and the Victoria Uni- 
versity has exercised the power only once. <A similar privilege of degree- 
conferring is enjoyed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he has exer- 
cised his right, during the last fifty years, on no fewer than four hundred 
occasions; but although these “ Lambeth degrees” have been liberally dis- 
tributed among professors of music and medicine as well as theologians, 
it is interesting to learn that not a single artist is to be foundon the list. 
In the same way, Aberdeen and St. Andrews Universities have never recog- 
nized the artist at all, the minister of religion being the almost exclusive 
object of their attention. 


Art Journal.—In the useful series of papers on the Progress of the In- 
dustrial Arts, we get an interesting article on Velvets, Velveteens and 
Plushes, and illustrations of designs by Messrs. Warner & Ramm, Messrs. 
Morris & Co., Messrs. Liberty & Co., and others. At the French Sa- 
lons the collection of sculpture seems to be very much below the high 
water-mark of French achievement in this department. The Médaille 
d’Honneur, according to Mr. Claude Phillips, has been awarded to Alfred 
Boucher for his colossal marble statue “A la Terre,” apparently because 
it must be accorded to some one section, and in that of painting no suffi- 
ciently commanding majority had been attained by any artist. 


Art Decorator.—In this magazine the London Electrotype Company 
publishes every month five plates of designs in colors. The third series be- 
gins with the July part. Itis the only work of its kind, and to the amateur, 
as well as to the art-worker, it must, undoubtedly, be most useful. The 
subject of the July plates are given in the preceding columns. 

Art Amateur.—Another indispensable magazine for the amateur is the 
Art Amateur, and the August number is an especially good one. Besides 
the useful articles referred to in the table of contents, it gives several color 
plates and a number of designs in china painting, embroidery, monograms 
and tapestry painting. 


To Good Words Archdeacon Farrar has sent his concluding paper on 
“Historic and Genre Pictures.” His object in writing the papers was, he 
says, to bring out the beauty, the significance, and the lofty teachings of 


art. “Illustration and Our Illustrators,” in the Chautauquan, is an 


article on the illustrators of American periodicals. In the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. James Stanley Little discusses the “Future of Landscape 
Art.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ART TOPICS. 


The Art Amateur.— August. 

Frederick Walker. Illus.) 
The Draped Model. II. <A.E.Ives. 
Art Schools.. VI. (lllus.) Ernest Knaufft. 
Sketching from Nature. (llus.) A.E. Ives, 
Pen Drawing for Photo-Engraving. XXIII. 

Ernest Knaufft. 
Lessons in China Painting. M. B. Alling. 


Magazine of Art.—August. 


“The Morning After the Ball.” Etching 
After A.A. Anderson. 

Longleat. Cillus.) Perey Fitzgerald. 

The Dragon of Mythology, Legend and Art. 
(Ilus.) John Leyland. 

Our Artists and our Universities. M.H.Spiel- 


mann. 

The Maddocks Collection at Bradford. II. 
(Illus. ) 

The English School of Miniature Art, with 
Special Reference to the Exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. From William 
Wood (1760-1809) to the Present Time. 
(llus.) J.Lumsden Propert. 

The Potteries of Aller Vale. (lus.) Cosmo 
Monkhouse. 

Lucas d’Heere, Painter and Poet of Ghent. 
(illus.) Lionel Cust. 


Art Journal.—August. 
“The Widow’s Prayer.” Etching after R. Kon- 


opa. 
The Pilgrims’ Way. (lllus.) II. Mrs. Henry 


Ady. 

— Velveteens and Plushes. (llus.) F. 
Miller. 

The Exhibition at the Champs Elysées and 
the Champ de Mars. (Illus.) C. Phillips. 

The Clyde and the Western Highlands. 
Cllus.) R. Walker. 


L’Art.—July. 


Abraham Bosse continued, (Illus.) A. Vala- 
brégue. 

An Exhibition of American Artists at Paris. 
(ilus.) A.Salio. 

Architecture at the Salon of 1891. V. Petit- 
grand. 

Illustrations: Le Philosophe en Méditation, 
after Rembrandt. Le Grand Mare 4a Saint- 
Aubin prés Quillebevf, after V.J. Binet. 


The Cosmopolitan.—August. 
Pictorial Journalism. Valerian Gribay- 
eaor, 
The Chautauquan.—<August. 
eatin and our Illustrators. C. M. Fair- 
JANKS, 
Color and China Painting. Laura A.Fry. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—August. 
George Du Maurier at Home. (lllus.) 


Contemporary Review.—August. 
Pictor Sacrilegus: A. p. 1483. Vernon Lee. 
Rembrandt's Lesson in Anatomy. W. Hastie. 

English Illustrated.—August. 
George Wilson. (llus.) John Todhunter. 


Good Words.—August. 


Historic and Genre Pictures. (lllus.) III. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


Newbery House.— August. 
Childhood in Art. (lus.) II. TT. Child. 


Nineteenth Century.—August. 


The Future of Landscape Art. James Stan- 


ley Little. 
Tinsley.—August. 
The Society of Portrait. Painters. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 
QUEEN NATHALIE.—WALT WHITMAN.—THE YOUNG EMPEROR. 


Several books of considerable interest have been pub- 
lished this month, but there is no 9ne book which towers 
above the rest far enough to justify special attention 
being paid to its contents. There are, however, three or 
four which may be mentioned among the most interesting 
of the new publications of the month. 

The first is the thinly veiled story of the grievances of 
Queen Nathalie, which is published by Ollendorf, of Paris, 
under the title “Le Roi Stanko et la Reine Xenia.” The 
wrongs of the unhappy Queen Nathalie are set forth in 
this volume with sympathizing pen. The identity of the 
various personages described in this chronique scardaleuse 
areeasily recognizable. Queen Nathalie herself has retired 
into private life, while her own son has paid his first 
official visit to St. Petersburg. The contrast between the 
demonstrations of welcome which have been accorded the 
child, and the cold indifference with which his royal 
mother has been received in the country which gave her 
birth, is one of the unpleasant incidents in the development 
of the Eastern drama. 

A very different book is the latest collection of the 
poems of Walt Whitman, entitled “Good-bye, My Fancy,” 
a second annex to “The Leaves of Grass,” published by 
David MacKay, of Philadelphia. The book is published 
as a memorial of the war times. The volume contains 
some of the articles which Walt Whitman has contributed 
to periodical literature of late years. We extract only 
one short poem with its characteristic foot-note:— 

FOR QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY. 

An American arbutus bunch to be put in a little vase 

on the royal breakfast-table, May 24, 1890:— 


Lady, accept a birthday thought—haply an idle gift and 
token 

Right from the scented soil’s May-utterance here 

(Smelling of countless blessings, prayers, and old-time 
thanks)— 

A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy, 

From Hudson's, Delaware’s, or Potomac’s woody banks. 


Note.—“ Very little as we Americans stand this day, 
with our sixty-five or seventy millions of population, an 
immense surplus in the treasury, and all that actual 
power or reserve power (land and sea) so dear to nations, 
very little, I say do we realize that curious, crawling 
national shudder when the “Trent Affair” promised to 
bring upon us a war with Great Britain, followed unques- 
tionably, as that war would have been, by the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy by all the leading European 


NEW 


HISTORY. 


The Story of the Fillibusters. By James Jeffrey Roche. To 
which is added the life of Colonel Crockett. i2mo, pp. 373. 
New York: Maemillan & Co. $1.50. 

The History of Commerce in Europe. By H.de B. Gibbins, M. A. 
With Maps. 16mo, pp. 241. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
9) cents. 

The Story of Portugal. 
the Nations” series. 


By H. Morse Stephens. The “Story of 
2mo, pp. 467. New York: G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


American Historical Association Papers. Vol. V., Part3. S8vo, 
pp. 147. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $i. 

The Little Manx Nation, By Caine Hall. 8svo, pp. 159. 
don: Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

History of the Rebellion of 1745-46. By Robert Chambers. pp. 
534. London: W.& R.Chambers. 2s. fil. 

The New Era in Russia. By Charles A. de Arnaud. §8vo, pp. 

3. London: Gay & Bird. 2s. td. 


Lon- 


nations. It is now certain that all this train of inevitable 
calamity hung on arrogant and peremptory phrases in the 
prepared and written missives of the British Minister to 
America, which the Queen (and Prince Albert latent) 
positively and promptly cancelled; and that her firm 
attitude did alone erase and leave out against all the other 
official prestige and Court of St.James. On such minor 
and personal incidents (so to call them) often depend the 
great growths and turns of civilization. This moment of 
a woman and queen surely swung the grandest oscillation 
of modern history’s pendulum. Many sayings and doings 
of that period, from foreign potentates and powers, might 
well be dropped in oblivion by America—but never that 
if I could have my way.” 


Of the English books, that which bears most closely upon 
current affairs is Harold Frederic’s volume on the Ger- 
man Emperor. Mr. Harold Frederic is a thoroughly 
competent journalist. As the London correspondent of 
the New York Times he_has-distinguished himself as 
almost the only competent letter-writer from the Old 
World to the New. What Mr.G.W.Smalley was in his 
prime, some years ago, and more than, that Mr. Harold 
Frederic is now. He sometimes has a curious squint 
which prevents his seeing straight; but for good, all- 
round work, great industry, and capacity for saying 
what he has to say in clear, interesting English, Mr. 
Harold Frederic is the best of English correspondents. 
His book on “The Young Emperor ” is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. It is clear, bright, well up to date and thoroughly 
“on the nail.” But it bears also some of his characteristic 
blemishes. Mr. Frederic repeats as true the story that 
the Emperor Frederick had drawn up and signed his 
abdication, a statement which is stoutly denied by all 
those who ought to know, and there are other statements 
relating to the period of the Emperor Frederick’s illness 
which have given considerable pain to those most concerned. 

Still, after all deductions are made, it is a good and 
readable book, which appears just in the nick of time, and 
contains material enabling us to form a conception of the 
character of one of the most remarkable of modern rulers. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Frederic did not 
complete his book, firstly, by some careful chronological 
table of the acts and deeds of the young Emperor; sec- 
ondly, that he did not give us an index; thirdly, that he 
did not reprint a verbatim translation of the Emperor’s 
speech on education. Possibly he may do all these things 
in his second edition. 


PUBLICATIONS CLASSIFIED. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone. By G. W. E. 
Russell. 12mo, pp. 291. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Literary Industries. A Memoir. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
12mo, pp. 476. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Early Days Recalled. By Janet Ross. 12mo, pp. 203. 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

How the Way was Prepared. By Calvin Fairbank. 
207. London: Edward Hicks, Jr. 6s. 

A Woman’s Life Work. By Laura S. Haviland. 
London: Edward Hicks, Jr. 4s. f 

Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. &vo, 
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Giovanni Morelli. 

Conflict between Capital and Labor. 
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Scottish Geographical Magazine.—July. 


Britannic Confederation. Edward A. Freeman. 
Mapping and Place-Names of India. J. Burgess. 
Orthography of African Names. W. A. Elmslie. 


Scottish Review —July. 


The Oriental Jews. Major C. R. Conder. 
A Publisher and His Friends. 
Philosophy of Religion. R M. Wenley. 
The Legend of Archangel Leslie. T. G. Law. 
Mineral Leases and Royalties. Ben Taylor. 
Certain National Names of the Aborigines of the British Isles. 
Goethe's Faust and Modern Thought. M. Kaufmann. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
The Sotch Ploughmen’s Union and Its Reforms. J. G. Dow. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 


Piccadilly. Andrew Lang. 
Parliamentary Days in Japan. John H. Wigmore. 
Five Complete Stories. 


Strand Magazine. —July. 


A Regiment orn Wheels. 
Illustrated Interviews—I. Cardinal Manning. Harry How. 
The State of the Law Courts.—IV. The Criminal Courts, 
Captain Mayne Reid: Soldier and Novelist. 

Sunday at Home. 
Archbishop Tait. 
The Hospital of Noble Poverty. (St Cross, Winchester), 
Heroes of the Goodwin Sands—II. Rev. T S Taylor. 
Religious Life and Thought in France 
Thirteen Months in a Londen Hospital. By a Lady Patient. 
Jews in London—I. Refugees. Mrs Brewer. 


Sunday Magazine. 


tefugees in the East End. Rev. Harry Jones 

Gambling and Betting. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 

In Milton s Footsteps at Vallombrosa. Prof W G. Blaikie. 
A Quaker Poet. (Barton). W. G. Horder. 


With the Ancient Egyptians. H. M. Browne and L.V. Hodgkin. 


The Supreme Love of God for His Children. Rev. B. Waugn. 


Temple Bar Magazine. 


Irish Bulls and Bulls not Irish 
The Congress of Vienna 
The Guelph Exhibition and the Eighteenth Century. 


The United Service. 


Defense of the Eastern Approach to New York City. 
The Barrundia Case again, S.D.Shattuck. 

The British Army in 1891. C. W. Dilke. 

Running the Gauntlet of Rebel Batteries. F. A. Roe. 
History of the U. 8. Frigate “Constitution.” H. D. Smith. 
United Service Magazine. 


India, the Gift of Sea Power. Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot. 

Military Criticism and Modern Tactics. 

Disappearing Guns for ee rag W. Laird Clowes. 

An English Reply to “A German Vie 

The Truth About the Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Hamilton. 

Moltke on the Battle of Kiniggriitz. Spenser Wilkinson, 

Naval Prize in War—Il. Captain Charles Johnstone. 


Major W. A. 


The War in Chili. From the Diary of an Eye-Witness. C. 


Eaglestone. 
The Recruiting Question—V. (Rank and File Opinion), 


The University Magazine. 


Evolution and Revolution. Andrew D. White. 

The University of Tennessee Geo. E. Beers. 

The Place of Scientific and Technical Schools. F. Walker. 
sa Three Years’ Course Desirable: Wm. Allen Butler. 
Professor George Chase. David J. H. Wilcox, 

Under the Princeton Elms. Geo. R. Wallace. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
The Maker and the Making of Methodism. 


Westminster Review. 


Federation and Free Trade 

Abraham Lincoln—III. Joseph J. Davies. 

Persecution of the Jews in Russia. C. N. Barham. 

Village Education under Popular Control. T. J. Macnamara. 
The Recent Audience at Pekin. R. S. Gundry. 

Complements and Compliments. Mary Steadman Aldis. 

The Politician as Historian. 


Work. 


Photographic Tents. 


The Safety Bicycle: Its Practical Construction, ete. 


w of the Defence of —_ " 


tev. W. Nicholson. 
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Chaut. 
Ch. Mis. I. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Australasian Critic. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

All the World. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Belford’s Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

Boy’s Own Paper. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Cornhill. 

Calcutta Review. 

Cape Illustrated Mag. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chaperone. 

Chautauquan. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Monthly. 

Church Quarterly Review 

Chambers’ Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Education (England). 

Educational Review. 

Education (United States). 

English Historical Review. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 

Edinburgh Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Forum, 

Fireside. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 
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G. 
G. 
G. 


Mur. 
Mm: W. EH: 


Great Britain. 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 
Great Thoughts. 

Good 


ords. 
Help. 
ad adhe Magazine. 
Highland Monthly. 
Homiletic Review. 
Home Maker. 
Health Record. 
Hygiene. 
Igdrasil. 
Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 
Illustrated Naval and Military 

Magazine. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
Irish Monthly. 
Journal of Education. 
Jewish Quarterly. 


. Journal of the Military Ser- 


vice Institution. 


. Journal of the Royal Colonial 


Institute. 
Juridicial Review. 
King’s Own. 
Ladder. 
Lend a Hand. 
Lamp. 
Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Ladies’ Treasury. 
Lucifer. 
Ludgate Monthly. 


Mind. 

Missionary Review of World. 
Missionary Herald. 
Methodist New Connexion. 
Monist. 

Monthly Packet. 

Methodist Review. 

Murray’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Western History. 
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North American Review. 
Nationalist. 

National Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 

New Englander. 

New England Magazine. 
New Review. 

Newbery House Magazine. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 
People’s Friend. 

R. Photo-American Review. 
Photographie Quarterly. 
Photographic Review. 
Phrenological Magazine. 
Poet Lore. 

Parents’ Review. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 
uiver. 
uarterly Jour.of Economics. 
uarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society. 
arterly Review. 


s. Sun. 
Scot. G. M.Scottish Geographical Maga- 


zine. 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at. Home. 
Sydney Quarterly. 
Temple Bar. 
Timehri. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
Treasury. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the 
articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. | 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the August numbers of periodicals. 





Aborigines of the British Isles, Scot R, July. 


Africa: 


The Orthography of African Names, Scot GM, July. 


African Myths and Legends, H. Chatelain, Chaut. 

One of Africa’s Most Powerful Kings, GGM. 
Aloysius, St., Rev. W.A.Sutton, IrM. 
“America,” Origin of, F. P. Powers, GGM. 
American History, A Chapter of, JMSI, July. 


Artillery: 


Range and Position Finding, Capt. Zalinski, JMSI, July. 
Theory of Drift of Rifled Projectiles, JMSI, July. 
Artillery in the Rebellion, Gen. Tidball, JMSI, July. 
Artillery Difficulties During the Next War, JMSI, July. 


Letters on Artillery, JMSI, 


July. 


Field Artillery Material, JMSI, July. 


Astronomical : 


Anglo-Saxons, Are we, J.C. Fleming, NAR. 
Architecture, Glimpses of Western, Harp. 
Argelander, Friedrich W. A., Sketch of, PS. 
Aristides, Apology of, Rev. A. Lucas, M. 
Aristotle on The Constitution of Athens, ChQ, July. 
Armies, Foreign: 
Military Criticism and Modern Tactics, USM. 
The Truth about the begs "| Cavalry, USM. 
The Recruiting Question, USM. 
Studies in Tactical Progress for 25 years, Black. 
The Education of Military Officers, W. Wren, FR. 
The British Army in 1891, C. W. Dilke, US. 
Army, United States. 
Centralization in Army Affairs, Col. Lee, JMSI, July. 
The Summary Court, Mr. Powers, JMSI, July. 
Modern Cavalry in the Field, JMSI, July. 
Military Penology, Capt. Pope, JMSI, July. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, CSJ. 


A Terrible Possibility, E.P. Jackson, NAR. 
Are The Planets Habitable? E.Gore, NH. 
The System of the Stars, ER, July. 
Recent Studies on the Solar Spectrum, A. L. Cortie, 11. 
Athens, Medizeval, QR, July. 
Augustinian System, DR, July. 
Australia: 
The Seamy Side of Australia, H. Willoughby, NC. 
The Antipodeans, D.C. Murray, CR. 
Babylonian Life in the Time of Nebuchadnezzar, NH. 
Baden, Grand Duchess of, Help. 
Banville, Théodore de, R. E. Prothero, NC. 
Barrundia Case again, 8. D. Shattuck, US. 
Barton, Quaker Poet, SunM. 
Base Ball. Theory of Curve Pitching, O. 
Beam-Trawling, CJ. 
Belief, The Scientific Basis of, R. H. Thurston, NAR. 
Bennington and its Battle, E. A. Start, NEM. 
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Bersier, Eugene, and the Huguenots, MisR. 
Bewitched Children of Salem, C. E. Upham, MAH. 
Biblical Criticism, The Positive Side of, AR. 
Biblical Metaphors, JewQ, July. 
Birds. 

Two Little Drummers, Olive T. Miller, AM. 

Woodcock, Snipe and Plover, Black. 

Woodcock, A Day with the, E. W. Sandys, oO. 
Bismarck, Prince, Murat Halstead, Cos. 


Blavatsky, Madame, Dr. F. Hartmann and others, ie: July. 


Blyth, Bishop, and the Church Missionary Society, N 
Bretons at Home, W. rg. 
Bronté, Charlotte, Unpublished Letters of, Mac. 
Brown, Nathan, Prof. Max Muller, New 
Buddhist Service in Ceylon, Dr. Ker, NH. 
Buffalo, the Extinction of the, C. P. "Holden, MWH. 
Burgoyne’s Army, In the Footprints of, N EM. 
Byron, Lord, Eariy School Days of, W. a. Blakie, Harp. 
a: 
—— Horn and Co-operative rig in °49, CM. 

Gold Mining of To-day, C. G. Yale, OM. 

Early Days in Klamath, W. Van = OM. 

Profits of Fruit- Culture, L. A. Sheldon, F. 

Death Valley, Chaut. 


Calvinism an Confessional Religion, A. Kuyper, PRR, July. 


Canterbury, Canon Fremantle on, 
Cantillon, Richard, EconJ, June. 
Catholic Church. 

The Pope and the Temporal Power, 1823-1846, AQC, July. 
rowed France and the Papacy, Signor Crispi. CR. 
Catholic Theology in —s. W. H. Kent, DR. July. 
Cattle, Strange Instincts of, Hudson, Long. 
Chautauqua Days, Old, T. i Watoa Chaut. 

Chestnuts Re-roasted, G. G. Bain, Lipp. 

Chili. The Struggle ‘for Liberty, R. L. Trumbull, F. 
— War, Constance Eaglestone on, USM. 

China: 

China's First Successful Railroad, GGM. 

The Recent Audience at Peking, R. 8. Gundry, WR. 
Christ: Greek og og na Rev. P. Lilly, MP. 

Christ or Plato? ChQ, July. 
Christianity in Germany, Planting, MisR. 
Church Offerings, How I Manage, Wa = eg Hoyt, HomR. 
Church of the People, The, J. L. Seu der, HomR. 
Clairvoyance Experiments, PsyR, July. 

Colonies, British: 

Britannic Confederation, E. A. Freeman, Scot GM, July. 

Federation and Free Trade, WR. 

Colonial Independence, ER, July. 

The Colonial Episcopate, ChQ, July. 

Colorado, Big Game in, E. Ingersoll, O. 

Commons anc Commoners, LH 

Complements and Compliments, WR. 

Conception, Psychology of, James Sully, Mon, July. 
Congregrationalism in the United States, MisH. 
Cooking as a Profession for Women, E. R. Scovill, HM. 
Cottages and Cottagers, D. Bates, EI. 

Cree, St. Catherine, Elliott Anthony, MWH. 

Crewe, Railway Centre, GM. 

C rispi, Signor, on Italy, France, and the Papacy, CR. 
Criticism, A Nelgected Limitation of, Rev. A. Smith, AR. 


Dante. 

The Beatrice of Dante, ER, July. : 
Scartazzini’s Progolmeni on Dante, yong, July. 
Demography, Capt. Sir Douglas Galton on, NC. 
Dickens, C harles and Punch, F. G. Kitton, EL. 
Didon’s Life of Christ, ChQ, July. 

Domestic Service in England, Mow R. 
Drama: 

Ethical Antecedents of the English Drama, PRR, July. 

Historical Drama and Teaching of History, NatR. 

The Drama of the Moment NC. 

Dress and Adornment, Prof. E. Starr, PS. 
Dukeries, The, C. 8. Pelham-Clinton, Cos. 

East, The Rejuvenance of the, E. P. Thwing, LAH. 
East Lothian Twenty Years Ago, Mac. 

Edge Hill and Compton Winyates, Ata. 

Education, Individuality in, Mary L. Dickinson, A. 
Education, Medical, Ideals of. J. S. Billings, NE. 
Education in Public Spirit, E. E. Hale, LH. 
Education in England: 

The Government Officers, Bill, ChQ, July. 

The Education of Military Officers, FR. 

Free Education, M. 


Democratizing English and American Universities, Help. 


Education at Winterthur, Help 
Village Education and Popular Control, WR. 
Fisenbach and Wartburg, Florence E. Norris, Mur. 
Elk Hunting, E. N. oe NewR. 
Emotions, Dissected, J. Roberts, Go 
England in the Nichtesnth Century, E . A. Freeman, Chaut. 
English Expletives, GM. 
Epitaphs, Pagan, C. 
Esther, The Hiding of God in the Book of, HomR. 
Ethics, The Criterion of, and Objective Reality, Mon, July. 
Ethnology, J. S. Mill's Science of, IJE, July. 
Evolution, Doubts Concerning, J. Keep, M 
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Fiction: 
Names in Novels, Black. 
Morality in Fiction, Canon MacColl, CR. 
Love and Fiction, Paul Bourget, NewR. 
Finance. 
Foreign Exchanges, Bank. 
Russian Finance: A Bad Tavestnent, 7 
The Causes of Gold Ex G. Williams, F. 
The Argentine Cheap an FM Pood CM. 
Fires in Theatres, Capt. gl, NewR. 
Flowers and the Poets, Ss. M , GM. 
Flying by means of Electricity, J. Trowbridge, Chaut. 
Forbes, Archibald, Reminiscences of, NC. 
France: 
Social Legislation, C. Gide, EconR, July. 
Private Life in the Fourteenth Century. 
Italy, France and the Papacy, Si or Crispi, CR. 
Traveling in Provincial France, R. Pennell. 
Franco-German War: 
Decisive Days before Leip, JMSI, July. 
Two Brigades, JMSI, Ju “ay 
Frontiers and Protectorates, A . C. Lyall, NC. 
Fruit-Culture in California, Profits of, F, 
Gambling and Betting, Rev. H. P. Hughes, SunM. 
Gambling in High Li e, Adam Badeau, Cos. 
Game Preserving, Aspects of, Cannon Furse, EconR, July. 
Garden, Notes from the Wild, E. M. Thomas, AM. 
Geological Study, Natural History as an Aid to, GGM. 
German Emperor, The, P. Bigelow, CM. 
Germany 
The ‘Unity of Germany, Mme. Blaze de Bury, A. 
The Making of Germany, QR, July. 
Planting Christianity in 7s atta ‘MisR. 
Ginseng in Commerce, J. J. Bell, PS. 
Gladstone, W. E.: 
On Prof. Huxley and the Swine Miracle, PS 
A Character Sketch of Gladstone, J. L. Me Curry, MAH. 
é Saco Huxley on Gladstone’s Controversial Method, Ps. 
oethe: 
Value of Goethe’s Thought of God, AR. 
Goethe’s Faust and Modern Thought, ScotBR, July. 
Goethe’s Friendship with Schiller, FR. 
Gold Mining of To-day, C. G. Yale, OM. 
Government, Six Centuries of Self, W. D. McCrackan, AM. 
Gresham Law, Sir R. Giffen on, EconJ, June, 
Hamlin, Hannibal, The Birthplace of, NEM. 
Harvard Senior, The, H. R. Gledhill, NEM. 
Head-Flattening among the Navajo Indians, PS. 
Henry VII., Did he Murder the Princes? No. EH 
History 
The Politician as Historian, WR. 
Historical Drama and Teaching History, NatR. 
Holland. The Dutchman at Home, Mac. 
Home Life, My, Amelia B. Edwards, A. 
Hospitals, Evolution of a pe Major Winne, JMSI, July. 
Houghton, Lord, Ch uly. 
Huguenots, Eugene Ta. ‘and the, MisR. 
Huxley Prof., and the Swine Miracle, W. E. Gladstone, PS. 
Hygiene From Fetich to, Andrew D. White, PS. 
Hypnotism, The Physical and Mental in, Chaut. 
Hypocrisy as a Social Debaser, R. W. Conant, PS 
Ibsen, Henrik, C. E. Maurice, EconR, July. 
Ice Cave The. of Decorah, R’ J. Thompson, GGM. 
Identification by Finger-Tips, F Galton, i 
Illustration and Our Illustrators, y M. Fairbanks, Chaut. 
Jllustration, The Preacher's Use of, A. J. Gordon, HomR. 
Immigration and Degradation, Francis A. Walker, F, 
Immoral Teacher, The State as an, Ouida, ANAR. 
— National Churches, L. Rivington, DR, July. 
ndia: 
The Defense of India, J. W. Murray, USM. 
Trrigation in India, CJ. 
Mapping and Place Names, J. Burgess, ScotGM, July. 
India, the Gift of Sea Power, USM. 
In India with Medical Missionaries, GOP. 
The Anglo-Indians, Mrs. J.C. Robertson, NatR. 
Story of an Indian Child-Wife, CR. 
Indian Empire, The Slav and the, C. B. Moore, Lipp. 
Indians, Head-Flattening among the Navajo, PS. 
Inheritance, What is, Dr.Andrew Wilson, Harp. 


Inquisitor, A Colonial, C. H. tae, An 
. Wil inson, EconR, July. 


Insurance, Working- -class, J. 

Ireland: 
The Prospect for Home Rule, B.J.Clinch, ACQ, July. 
Two Visits to the West Coast of Connaught, Mur. 

Trish Bulls and Bulls not Irish, TB 

Isaiah, Critical Problems of Second Part of, Jou July. 

Isaiah, Historical Movement in, Prof. Batten, A 

Italy, France and the le Signor Crispi, oe 

Jansenists Later, QR, Ju 

Japan, Parliamentary Tere in, J.H.Wigmore, Scrib. 

Jesters, The Court, of England, Cos. 

Jews: 

Emigration of Jews to America, Men. 

Prof.Goldwin Smith’s “New Light,” Men. 

Turkish Toleration vs. Russian Intolerance, Men. 

Arnold White’s Mission to Russ 

New Light on the Jewish Question, Goldwin Smith, NAR. 
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Persecution of the Jews. I.A.Hourwitch, F. 
Refuge for Russian Jews, Baron de Hirsch, F. 
The Oriental Jews, C.R. Conder, ScotR, July. 
The Russo-Jewish Immigrant, EI. 
The Persecuted Russian Jews, C.B.R.Kent, NatR. 
Jewish Colonization and Russian Persecution, NewR. 
Jews in London, SunH. 
A Day in Jewland, CSJ. 
Persecution of the Jews in Russia, WR. 
Johns Hopkins Dniversty, The, D.C.Gilman, Cos. 
Journalism, Pictorial, V.Gribay. édoff, Cos. 
Jumping, Running High, M.W. Ford, O. 
Jury System, The Failure of the, C. A. Thatcher, NAR. 
Kentucky: The Fifteenth State, JL. Heaton, MAH. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Tales of, ER, July. 
Knight Service, Introduction of, EH, Jul, 
Koéniggritz, Battle of, Count von Moltke, USM. 


Labor Questions: 
Why Working Men Dislike Piece Work, EconJ, July. 
An Artisan’s View of the Eight- -Hours Question, EconR, 


Jul 
me > Conflict Between Capital and Labor, QR, July. 
Scotch Ploughman’s Union, and its Reforms, Scotk, July. 
The Labor Movement in Australia, AR. 
The Old Economy and the New, Ww. Smart, FR. 
Labor and Life in London, Miss C. Black, CR. 
Labor, The Papal Encyclical on, AR. 
Lacrosse, A Chapter in, L. Moses, Jr., O. 
Lake Dwellers in Switzerland, GGM. 
Lally, Count, $.J.Owen, EH, "Ju uly. 
Lanewege, On Thought and, Prof. Max Miiller, Mon, July. 
Law 1e Criminal se be July. 
Leslie, Archangel, Legend of, T.G. Law, eae. July. 
Lewis, Gov. Merriwether, M. IW right, MAH 
Liberty, Plea for, S. Ball, EconR, July. 
Life, that is, —III. Henry A. Mott, Men. 
Lightning Arresters, A. J.Wurts, NE. 
Lightship, Life on the South Shoal, G. Kobbé, CM. 
Lincoln, Abraham, T.Stanton on, WR. 
Lincolnshire, QR, ‘July. 
Lind, Jenny, LQ, July. 
Literature in the Market-Place, G. E. Woodberry, F. 
Literature, Vampire, Anthony Comstock, NAR. 
Literature of the White Mountains. NEM. 
London Architecture in the Nineteenth Century, ER, July. 
London—Plantagenet, Walter Besant, Har .. 
London, Public Record Repository in, MWH 
London, Reformed, Ls oa and Flowers, NewR. 
Longfellow, A Study of, J. V. — Chaut. 
Lottery, Last Ditch of the. C 
Luthardt, Dr., ecohemane. a LQ, July. 
Lyall, Edna, YM. 
Macdonald, Sir John A., LH, Black. 
MacHale, Archbishop John, Rev. F. P. Devine, DR, July. 
Magee, Archbishop, Canon Macdonnell on? GW. 
Magic Lantern as an Aid in Teaching, PhotoQ, July. 
Magic Lantern Mission, Mr. Riley, Help. 
Mankind, Northern Limit of, GG. 
Manning, Cardinal, Interviewed, Str, July. 
On the Labor Encyclical, DR, July. 
Marriage and Free Thought, 
Massachusetts Volunteer eMilitia, ‘D.M. ‘a lor, O. 
Melville and Leven Memoirs, ER, July 
Meran, Margaret Howitt on, GW. 
Migration, Our Summer, E. “Hungerford, CM. 
Militia, The Massachusetts Volunteer, he M. Taylor, O. 
Mineral Leases and Royalties ScotR, July. 
Mining in °49, Cape Horn and Couperative, CM. 
Mining, Placer, J.P. Reed, Cos. 
Miracles, On Certain Ecclesiastical, Father Ryder, NC. 
Misidi: One of Africa’s Most Powerful Kings, GGM. 


Missions: 

Day Dawn at the Hawaiian oe, MisR. 

Prayer and Missionary Work, MisR. 

Notes from the Hawaiian Islands, MisH. 

Rev. Lemuel Bissell, MisH. 

Bishop Blythe and Church Missionary Society, NH. 
Mississippi, Controlling the, J W. Redway, GGM. 
Mountains, The Literature of the White, NEM. 

Morality: 

The Morality of Nations, W.R.Sorley, IJE, July. 

Vice and Isomorality, B. W. Black, IJE, July. 
Morelli, Giovanni, QR, J 
Morris Wm, and his Boal Sashes Nowhere,” NatR. 
Murray, John, Publisher and his Friends, QR. July; ER, July; 

ScotR, July; Li , July, 
Myths and Legends, African, H. Chatelain, Chaut. 
Nansen, Dr., Will he Succeed? A. W. Greely, F. 
Nantucketers and their Island, HM. 
Nationalism, The Tyranny of, Rev. M.J.Savage, A. 
Navajo Indians, Head-F lattening among the, PS. 
Navies: United States and Foreign: 

Running the Gauntlet of Rebel Batteries, F. A. Roe, US. 

History of the U.S. Frigate “Constitution, UB. 

The Gyroscope and Drift, JMSI, July. 

The Value of Naval Manceuvres, J. R. Soley, NAR. 

Royal and Merchant Navy under Elizabeth, EH, July. 


Disappearing Guns for Battle-Ships, USM. 
Naval Prize in War, USM. 
New York, Defence of the Eastern Approach to, US. 
New York, Greater, Emerson Palmer, NAR. 
New York. Sketches in Madison Square, HM. 
New Zealand, G.M. Grant, Harp. 
Nihilists in Paris, J. H. Rosney, Harp. 
North Pole, A New Route to the, Dr. F. Nansen, F. 
Notes, The Oppression of, Agnes Repplier, AM. 
Old Testament Study, , July. 
Oliphant, Laurence, Scotk July. 
Organic Forms, Origin of, ‘joseph LeConte, OM. 
“Orthodoxy and Liberty, 
Oxford Movement, Cha, ‘July: LQ, Ju ly. 
Pacific Region, On the Relie cy , fy M. 
Painters’ “Palace of Pleasure,” 
Paris, Nihilists in, J. H. Rosney, 
Paris, The Spartans of, Gen.) 


Parliamentary: 
The Session and the Government, Black. 
The Next Parliament, 
The Session: Its Domestic Questions, NatR. 
Patriotism, A Plea for, Mary 4 Ly Bei eR. 
Paul, St., and the Roman Law 
Pau rism, Prof. Tucker, AR. ’ 
Peel, Sir Robert, QR, July. 
Penal Laws, W.S: Ay, DR, July. 
Pensions and Patriotism, G. B. Raum, NAR. 
Philistinism, American, A Remedy for, NEM. 
Phoenicia, Rawlin’s History of, E uly. 
Photographing in the White fe Mountains, - L. Wallace, O. 
Pice a Andrew Lane, 
Pirates, Some Famous, ighe "Hopkins, NatR. 
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